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PREFACE. 


O convey inſtruction by Fable, is not 

only the eaſieſt and moſt intelligible 
way, but alſo one of the politeſt; as it 
comes neareſt to perſonal dialogue, and yet 
not ſo liable to give offence. Fables are 
calculated to point out to us a proper be- 
haviour, not only in reſpect to our own 
conduct, but to that of others; and demon- 
| ſtrate to us every virtue which claims our 
| beſt regard, and alſo every vice which we 
ſhould be ſtudious to avoid: Nay, they 
furniſh us with rules for our conduct in 
every ſtation of life; and may be properly 
called the emblems of pure morality and 
ſound policy, expreſſed in the moſt engaging 
and pleaſing manner. | 


The origin of fables 18 very ancient; nor 
can it be properly aſcertained. The bulk 
of the fables we have in proſe, we are in- 
debted to an ingenious old gentleman for, 
called Æſop, who publithed them about the 
time the Roman empire began to riic out 
of obſcurity. Some fables indeed have been 
done by other learned gentlemen ſince his 

| a 2 | time; 
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time; which have not only increaſed our ſtock, 
but improved this mode of conveying leſſons 
of morality: And tho” of late years we have 
had ſeveral collections or books of this 
tort, yet few, if any of them, can lay any 
juſt claim to originality, further than put- 
ting old ZEfop into a new dreſs, juſt as the 
faſhion of the times prevailed. Our Engliſh 
poets, it muſt be acknowledged, have gone 
turther; and by their moſt curious and 
valuable inventions, have greatly improved 
this uſeful branch of literature ; particularly 
Mr Gay, Mr Moore, Mr Cunningham, and 
{ome others. 


The uſe of fable was firſt eſtabliſhed, if 
not originally introduced, by Aſop; a cir- 
cumſtance which not only manifeſts his 
ſhrewdneſs and ſagacity, the quickneſs of 
his wit, and fertility of his invention, but 
gives us alſo a ſtrong idea of his good 
 humour.—* Advice (ſays a celebrated Wri- 
ter) never comes with a better face, than 
when it comes with a laughing one:“ 
And it is certain that fable rather pleaſes 
than offends the niceſt ſenſibility; ſince the 
inſtruction it conveys is not magiſterially 
obtruded upon us, but 1s obliquely derived 


by 
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by our own application, and falls from it 


as it were by Werden. 


In compiling the preſent collection, all or 


moſt of our Fabuliſts, ancient and modern, 


both in proſe and verſe, have been conſult- 
ed; and great care has been taken to ſelect 


ſuch fables as are not only molt eaſy and 
antelligible in the narrative, but alſo econvev 


the moſt ſtriking morals. The ancient fables, 
where the heathen mythology is introduced 
in the fabulous part, are moſtly omitted, as | 
being thought too mylterious. The fables 
in verſe are excellent of their kind, and 
are much the beſt we have in our language; 
and as Gay's are of themſelves uted for 
a ſchool-book, they are all retained in this, 
which is deſigned tor the uſe of ſchools ; and 
as it contains not only much more in quan- 
tity than any fable book extant, but alſo 
is fold at a lower price than moſt others, 
it will, *tis hoped, have the preference, not 
only ON that but other accounts. 


The Editor does not expect the following 
collection will pleaſe all perſons, as ſome 
will object to the want of cats; in reply to 


this, more than double the number of fables 
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| are given for the like price, and wood cuts in 
general are ſo badly executed, and the repre- 
| ſentations ſo imperfect, that little or no in- 
formation or inſtruction can be gathered 
from them: Others will ſay, that ſome of the 
: fables are not ſo well told or expreſſed in 
ſuch pleaſing and pertinent language as they 
> ought to be,—but the worſt will pleaſe ſome, 
and the beſt will not pleaſe all. He con- 
8 feſſes ſome are too long; but if the hu- 
mour of the narrative does not make amends, 
he has nothing further to advance by way 
of apology, but that he meant well. 
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(A Familiar Explanation of the Solar Syſtem, now firſt at- 
tempted to be introduced into Schools) 


PRICE only ONE SHILLING and SIX-PENCE, 


HE YOUNG SCHOLAR's DELIGHT: 

Or, FAMILIAR COMPANION. Containing, 
1. Amuſing and Jnfructive Dialogues, &c. 2. Moral Dialogues 
on the Duties of Youth. 3. Dialogues on the Scriptures and 
ſerious Subjects; alſo on the Principles of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, which are fully explained. 4. A new, compendious Syſtem 
of Geography ; with a Cut of the great Circles of the Globe, 
which ſhews the different Climates, Zones, Longitude, Laritude, 
Kc. Alſo a new, accurate Map of the World. 5. Aſtronomy, 
or the Solar (Newtonian) Syſtem, explained and illuſtrated with 
a Cut of the ſeveral Planets and fixed Stars ;——-the Motions, 
Periods, Aſpects, and Magnitude of the Planets, accounted 
for, This new Dialogue proves, in a conclufive Manner, not 
cnly the Annual Revolutions of the ſeveral Planets round the 
Sun, but alſo their Diurnal Motions round their own Axes; 
which cannot fail of rendering this intereſting Subject thorough- 
ly underſtood by even common Capacities. — This Article alone 
deſerves more than the Price of the whole Book; more eſpecially 
as it will introduce this uſeful Branch of Science into our 
Schools, at an eaſy Expence,—there being no other Eſſay on 
this Subject under Five or Six Shillings. OD 
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1. The BEAVER and the SLOTH. 


HE Sloth is an animal of South- America, 
+ and is fo ill formed for motion, that a few 


paces are often the journey of a week; and 

ſo indiſpoſed to move, that he never changes 

his place, but when impelled by the ſevereſt ſtings of 
hunger. - He lives upon the leaves, fruit, and flowers 
of trees, and often on the bark itſelf, when nothing 
beſides is left for his ſubſiſtence. As a large quantity 
of food is necellary for his ſupport, he generally ſtrips 
a tree of all its verdure in leſs, than a fortnight. And 
being then deſtitute of food, he drops down, like a 
lifeleſs maſs, from the branches to the ground. After 


13 1 . . 
remaining torpid ſome time, from the ſhock received 


by the fall, he prepares for a journey to ſome neigh- 
bouring tree, to which he crawls with a motion al- 
moſt imperceptible. At length arrived, he aſcends: the 
trunk, and devours, with famiſhed appetite, whatever 
the branches afford. By conſuming the bark, he ſoon 
deftroys the life of the tree, and thus the ſource is lost 
from which his ſuſtenance is derived, _ | 
| A Such 
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Such is the miſerable ſtate of this flothful animal. 
How different are the comforts and enjoyments of the 
induſtrious Beaver? This creature is found in the 
northern parts of America, and is about two feet long, 
and one foot high. The figure of it ſomewhat re- 
iembles that of a rat. In the months of June and 
July the Beavers aſſemble, and form a ſociety, which 
geneially conſiſts of more than two hundred. They 
always fix their abode by the ſide of a lake or river; 
and in order to make a dead water in that part which 
lies above and below, they erect, with incredible la- 
bour, a dam or pier, perhaps fourſcore or hundred 
feet long, and ten or twelve feet thick at he baſe, 

When this dike is completed, they build their ſeveral 
apartments, which are divided into three ftories : The 
firſt is below the level of the mole, and is for the moſt 
part full of water. The walls of their habitations are 

perpendicular, and about two feet thick: If any wood 

[ project from them, they cut it off with their teeth, 
| which are more ſerviceable than ſaws. And by the 
1 help of their tails, they plaſter all their works with a 

2 kind of mortar, which they prepare of dry graſs and 

ly * clay mixed together. In Auguſt or September they 
degin to lay up their ſtores of food; which conſiſt of 

1 the wood of the birch, the plane, and ſome other 

Fil trees. Thus they paſs the gloomy winter in eaſe 

4 and plenty. . 

1 TL leſe two American animals, contraſted with each 

other, afford a moſt ſtriking picture of the bleſſings of 
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1 Induſtry, and the penury and wretchedneſs of Idle- 

ness. | | | 
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| | # 11. The TAME GEESE and WILD GEESE, © 

[ 

. WO (Geeſe ſtrayed from a farm - yard, in the fens 
of Lincolnſhire, and ſwam down a canal to 2 
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large moraſs, which afforded them an extenſive range, | 
and plenty of food. A flock of Wild Geeſe- fre- 
- quently retorted to this moraſs; and though at firſt | 

: Pg they 
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they were ſhy, and would not ſuffer the tame ones to 
join them, by degrees they became well acquainted, 
and aſſociated freely together. One evening their 
cackling came to the ears of a Fox, that was prowling 
at no great diſtance from the moraſs. The artful 
plunderer directed his courfe through a wood on the 
borders of it, and was within a few yards of his prey, 
before any of the Geeſe perceived him. But the a- 
larm was given juſt as he was ſpringing upon them; 
and the whole flock inftantly aſcended into the air, 
with loud and diſſonant criess The Wild Geefe 
winged their flight into the higher regions, and were 
ſeen no more; but the two tame ones, unuſed to ſoar, 
and nabituated to receive protection without any exer- 


tion of their own powers, ſoon dropped down, and be- 


caine ſucceflively the victims of the Fox. f 
The faculties of every animal are impaired by diſ- 

uſe, and ſtrengthened by exerciſe. And in man, the 

energy and verſatility of the mind depend upon action, 


no leſs than the vigour and agility of the body. 
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111. The TIGER and the ELEPHANT, 097." 0 
TN one of the Deſarts of Africa, a Tiger of un- 


common fize, agility, and fierceneſs, committed the 
moſt dreadfu} ravages. ' He attacked every animal he 
met with, and was never ſatiated with blood and, 
laughter. Retiſtance ferved only to increaſe his fe- 
rocity, and paſſive timidity to multiply his victims. 
When the foreſt afforded him no prey, he lurked near 
a fountain of water, and ſeized, in quick ſucceſſion, 


and with indiſcriminate cruelty, the various beaſts that 


came to drink. | 
It happened that an Elephant ſtopped to quench his 


thirſt at the ſtream, whilſt the Tiger lay concealed in 


the adjoining thicket. The fight of a creature ſo ſtu- 
pendous, rather incited than reſtrained his rapacity. 
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cf the Elephant; and truſting that he ſhould find him 
as unfit to fight as to fly, he bounded towards him, 
and ſnatched, with open jaws, at his proboſcis. The 
Elephant inſtantly contracted it, with great preſence 
of mind; and receiving the furious beaſt on his tufks, 
toſſed him up a contiderable height into the air. 
Stunned with his fall, the Tiger lay motionleſs ſome 
time; and the generous Elephant, diſdaining revenge, 


left him to recover from his bruiſes. When the Ti- 


ger came to himſelf, (like the aggreſſor in every quar- 


rel) he was enraged at the repulſe, and pufſuing his 
injured and peaceable adverſary, he again aſſailed him, 


with redoubled violence. The reſentment of the 


Elephant was now rouſed : He wounded the iger 


with his tuſks, and then beat him to death with his 
trunk, b | | 
Does the ferocity of the Tiger merit the honour- 


able appellation of courage? Or will you not rather 


apply that epithet to the calm intrepidity of the in- 
offenſive Elephant? True eourage is always exert- 
ed in repelling, not in offering injuries. | 


— — 3 


Av. The DRAGON and the two FOXES. 
A Treaſure being hid in a deep cave, a Dragon 
watched it night and day. Iwo crafty Foxes, 
who had always made thieving their buſineſs, by their 
flatteries ſoon worked themſelves into his favour, and 
ſo ſoothed the Dragon, that he made them his boſom 
confidents. We muſt not always conclude the moſt com- 
plaiſant the trueſt friends. T hey talked to him with re- 
ipect, admired every one of his whims, were of his opi- 
nion in every thing, and in their ſleeves laughed at their 
cully. One day the Dragon fell aſleep, and they directly 


ſtrangled him, and took poſſeſſion of his treaſure: But 


now: the difficulty was how to ſhare it, for villains ſel- 


dom agree but in the execution of their villainy. One 


of them began to moralize thus, What good will 
all this money do us; a ſmall bit of fleſh would be 
4 en „ +. - more 
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him more ſerviceable ; gold is too hard to be eaten or di- 
him, geſted : Men ſurely muſt be fools to delight in riches, 
"The but Jet not us imitate their folly.” The other pre- 
a tended that theſe reflections had made an impreſſion 
aſks, upon him, he told his companion, „That he would 
. live as became a philoſopher, and carry all his wealth 
one about with him.“ In this mood they both abandoned 
nge, the treaſure, but ſoon returning, met with each other, 
- x7 quarrelled, and tore one another to pieces. As they 
juar- lay, ſide by ſide, expiring, a man accidentally paſſed 
his by, who, informed of the occaſion of their quarrelling, 
him, told them, They were both fools.” „And fo is 
the your whole race then,“ replied one of the foxes, for 
[iger it is not in your power more than ours to feed upon 
h his gold, and yet for the ſake of it you put one another to 
death. hat which was brought in amongſt you for 
10ur- convenience ſake, has proved your greateſt misfor- 
ather tune; and whilſt you are ſeeking imaginary wealth, 
e in- you loſe what is really good.” 


XCT 8 — DIE - | ee e 
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v. The BE ES. EP 


: Young Prince, in that ſeaſon of the year hen 
all Nature ſhews itſelf in the greateſt degree of 


. perfection, took a walk one day through a delicious 
Sw garden; he heard a great noiſe, and looking about 
d perceived a hive of Bees. He approached that object, 
bofom || which was entirely new to him, and obſerved, with 
3 com || amazement, the order, care, and buſineſs of that little 
th re- | commonwealth. The cells began to be formed into a 
s opi- regular figure, and one party of the Bees was ſtoring 
| their them with nectar, while another was employed in ſup- 


ectly plying them with thyme, «which the gathered from 
But among all the riches of the ſpring. | Gert and in- 


activity were baniſhed the ſociety; every thing was in 


1s ſel- 4 | 
* * motion, without confuſion or diſorder. The more 
1 witl | conſiderable gave out their orders, and were obeyed by 
ald be | their inferiors, without any manner of murmur, jea- 


Ay 


louſy, 
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louſy, or unwillingneſs. The Prince was extremely 
ſurpriſed, as having never ſeen any thing equal to their 
"polity before; when a Bee, who was confidered as 
queen of the hive, addreſſed him thus: “ The view 
you have before you, young Prince, mult be entertain- 
ing, but may be made inſtructive. We ſuffer nothing 
like diſorder, nor licentiouſneſs among us; they are 
moſt eſteemed who, by their capacity and diligence, 
can do moſt for the public weal. Our firſt places are 
always beſtowed where there is moſt merit; and laſt 


of all, we are taking pains day and night for the be- 


nefit of man. Go, and imitate us, introduce that or- 
der and diſcipline among men, you ſo much admire in 


other creatures. ; 
1 { 


—— —— 1. tt 
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VI. - The BELLY and the MEMBERS. 


ENENIUS AGRIPPA, a Roman Conſul, 
being deputed by the ſenate to oppoſe a danger- 
ous tumult and ſedition of the people, who refuſed to 
pay the taxes neceſſary for carrying on the buſineſs of 
the ſtate ; convinced them of their folly, by delivering 
to them the following Fable. . 

My friends and countrymen, ſaid he, attend to my 
words. It once happened that the members of the 
human body, taking ſome exception at the conduct of 
the belly, reſolved no longer to grant him any more 
ſupplies. The tongue firſt, in a ſeditious ſpeech, ag- 
gravated their grievances; and after highly extolling 
the activity and diligence of the hands and feet, ſet 
forth how hard and unreaſonable it was, that the fruits 
of their labour ſhould be ſquandered away upon the 
inſatiable cravings of a fat and indolent paunch, which 
was entirely uſeleſs, and unable to do any thing to- 
wards helping himſelf. This ſpeech was received 
with unanimous applauſe by all the members. Imme- 
diately the hands declared they would work no more; 
the feet determined to carry no farther the load of guts 

$4 E With 
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with which they had hitherto been oppreſſed ; nay, 
the very teeth refuſed to prepare a ſingle morſe] more 
for his uſe. In this diſtreſs, the belly beſought them 
to conſider maturely, and not foment fo ſenſeleſs a re- 


bellion. There is none of you, ſays he, but may be 
ſenſible that whatſoever you beſtow upon me is immedi- 


ately converted to your uſe, and diſperſed by me for the 
good of you all into every limb. But he remonſtrated 


in vain ; for during the clamours of paſſion, the voice , 


of reaſon is always unregarded. It being therefore 
impoſſible for him to quiet the tumult, he was ſtarved 
for want of their aſſiſtance, and the body waſted a- 
way to a ſkeleton. The limbs, grown weak and lan- 
guid, were ſenſible at laſt of their error, and would 
tain have returned to their reſpective duty ; but it was 
now too late, death had taken poſſeſſion of the whole, 
and they all periſhed together. | ; 


bn 


— 
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VII. The Fox and the RAvEN. 


Fox obſerving a Raven perched on the branch of 
a tree, with a fine piece of cheeſe in her mouth, 
immediately began to con ſider how he might poſſeſs him- 


ſelf of ſo delicious a morſe]. Dear madam, ſaid he, I am 
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extremely glad to have the pleaſure of ſeeing you this 


morning ; your beautiful ſhape and ſhining feathers 
are the delight of my eyes; and would you con- 
deſcend to favour me with a ſong, I doubt not but 
your. voice is equal to the reſt of your accompliſh- 


ments. Deluded with this flattering ſpeech, the 


tranſported Raven opened her mouth, in order to give 


him a ſpecimen of her pipe, when down dropt the 
cheeſe, which the Fox immediately ſnatching up, bore 
away in triumph, leaving the Raven to lament her 


credulous vanity at her leiſure, . AE 


— 
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vii. AVARICE and the EaRTH. 4 


UR old mother Earth once lodged an indictment 
againſt Avarice, before the court of Jupiter, for 


her wicked and malicious council and advice, in tempt- 
ing, inducing, perſuading, and traiterouſly ſeducing i 
the children of the plaintiff, to commit the deteſtable | 
- crime of parricide upon her, by mangling her body, and 


ranſacking her very bowels for hidden treaſure. The in- 
dictment was very long and verboſe, but we muſt omit 
a great part of the repetitions and ſynonimous terms, 


Nat to tire our readers too much with our tale. Ava- 


rice being called to anſwer to this charge, had not 
much to ſay in her own defence. The injury was 
clearly proved upon her. The fact indeed was noto- 


rious, and the injury had been frequently repeated. 


When therefore the plaintiff demanded juſtice, Jupiter 
readily gave ſentence in her favour; and his decree 


was to this purpoſe: That ſince dame Avarice, the 


defendant, had thus grievouſly injured dame Earth, the 
plaintiff, ſhe was hereby ordered to take that treaſure, 
of which ſhe had feloniouſly robbed the Earth, by ran- 
facking her boſom, and in the ſame manner as before, 


opegigg her boſom, reſtore it back to her, without di- 


minuzon or retention. From this ſentence it ſhall 
follow, (ſays Jupiter to the by-ſtanders) that in all 
future ages, the retainers of Avarice ſhall bury and 


conceal their riches, and thereby reſtore to the Earth 
what they took from her.” | — 


0 
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Ix. The WoLF and the SHEPHERDs, 


OW apt men are to condemn in others, what 
H they practiſe themſelves without ſeruple 
olf, ſays Plutarch, peeping into a hut, where a 
company of Shepherds were regaling themſelves with 
a ſhoulder of mutton ; Lord, ſaid he, what a clamour 
would theſe men have raiſed, if they had catched me 


at ſuch a banquet ! 
x. The 
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| over, along with the other ghoſts. 
his fare, and is ſurprized to ſee the Mifer, rather than 


naides ? Or afliſt Syſiphus in rolling his ſtone ?” 
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= The M1sER., 
A being dead, and fairly interred, came to 


A the banks of the river Styx, deſiring to be ferried 
Charon demands 


pay it, throw himſelf into the river, and ſwim over to 
the other fide, notwithſtanding all the clamour and 
oppoſition that could be made to him. All Hell was 
in an uproar; and each of the judges was meditating 
ſome puniſhment ſuitable to a crime of ſuch dangerous 
conſequence to the infernal revenues. Shall he be 
chained to the' rock along with Prometheus? Or 
tremble below the precipice in company with the Da- 


% No, (ſays Minos) none of theſe ; we muſt invent 
ſome ſeverer puniſhment, Let him be ſent back to 
the earth, to ſee the uſe his heirs are making of his 
riches,” ny 


—_— _ . 2 * 
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xt. The Fox and the STORK. 


HE Fox, though in general more-inclined to 
roguery than wit, had once a ſtrong inclination 


to play the wag with his neighbour the Stork. He 


accordingly invited her to dinner in great form ; but. 


| when it came upon the table, the Stork found it con- 


liſted ſolely of different ſoups, ſerved up in broad ſhal- 
low diſhes, ſo that ſhe could only dip in the end of 
ber bill, but could not poſſibly ſatisfy her hunger. 

The Fox lapped it up very readily, and every now and 
then, addreſling himſelf to his gueſt, deſired to know 
how ſhe liked her entertainment; hoped that every 
thing was ſeaſoned to her mind ; and proteſted he was 
ſorry to ſee her eat ſo ſparingly. The Stork, perceiv- 
ing ſne was played upon, took no notice, but pretend- 
ed to like every diſh extremely; and at parting preſſed 
the Fox ſo earneſtly to return her viſit, that he could 
| not 


— 
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not in civility refuſe, When the day arrived, he re- 
paired to his appointment; but to his great mortifi- 
cation, when dinner appeared, he found it compoſed of 
minced meat, ſerved up in long narrow-necked glaſſes; 
ſo that he was only tantalized with the ſight of what it 
was impoſſible for him to taſte. The Stork thruſt in 
her long bill, and helped herſelf very plentifully; 
then turning to Reynard, who was eagerly licking the 
outſige of a jar where ſome ſauce had been ſpilled, —[ 


ſo good an appetite ; I hope you will make as hearty 


a dinner at my table, as I did the other day at yours. 


Reynard hung down, his head, and looked very much 
diſplealed. —— Nay, nay, ſaid the Stork, do not pre- 
tend to be out of humour about the matter : They 
that cannot take a jeſt, ſhould never make one. 


* 
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„ V x1. The Spies and FIT. 


U and Emilia were admiring the ſtructure of 
a Spider's web, which was formed between the 
branches of a tall ſhrub in a garden; when Euge- 
nius zeturning from his morning walk, ſtopped to en- 
quire what object ſo much engaged their attention, 
The dew-drops yet beſpangled the fine threads, of 
which the web was compoſed, and rendered every part 
of it conſpicuouſly beautiful. A ſmall winged inſect 
happened, at this inſtant, to be caught in the toil; 


and the Spider, before inviſible, advanced along the 


lines from his ſecret retreat, ſeized the prey, and kil- 
led it by inſtilling a venomous juice into the wound 
he had made. When the rapacious tyrant had almoſt 
devoured his game, another Fly, of a larger ſize, became 
entangled in the'meſh. He now waited impatient- 
Jy till che inſect was fatigued, by ſtruggling to obtain 
its liberty; and then rolling the web round it, he left 
the poor Fly in a ftate of terror and impotence, as a 
future repaſt for his returning appetite. 5 


am very glad, ſaid ſhe ſmiling, that you. ſeem to have 
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You pity the fate, ſaid Eugenius, of this unfor- 
tunate inſet, whoſe deſtruction is the natural confe- 
quence of its ignorance and want of caution, Re- 
member that you wourſelves will be expoſed, in the 
commerce of life, to various ſnares, dangerous to. 

ur virtue, and ſubverſive of your peace of mind. 
lauer is the common toil laid for your ſex; and 
when you are entangled in it, vanity, affectation, 
pertneſs, and impatience of controul, conſtitute the 
poiſon which is then infuſed into your wounded bo- 
ſoms. Pleaſure ſpreads a glittering web, which has 
proved fatal to thouſands. Ambition catches the un- 
wary, by power, titles, dignities, and preferments, 
And. Falſe Religion, under a dazzling outſide of 
myſterious ſanity, and pompous ceremonies, con- 
ceals a net-work of prieſtcraft and ſuperſtition, from 
which it will be ſtill more difficult to extricate your- 
ſelves.—Sophron and Alexis had now joined the 


little party; and Eugenius, pointing to them his 


diſcourſe, bid them beware of the Cobwebs of Philo- 
ſophy ; thoſe ſine ſpun hypotheſes, which involve the 
mind in error, and unfit it for the patient inveſtigation 
of truth by obſervation and experiment. TONE 


— 
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XIII. The MoUNTAIN in Labour. 
Rumour once prevailed, that a neighbouring 
Mountain was in Labour; it was affirmed, that 
ſhe had been heard to utter prodigious groans; and 2 
general expectation had been raiſed, that ſome extraor- 
dinary birth was at hand. Multitudes flocked with 
much eagerneſs to be witnefles of the wonderful 
event: One expecting her to be delivered of a giant ; 
another of ſome enormous monſter ; and all were ſuſ- 
pended in earneſt expectation of ſomewhat grand and 
aſtoniſhing. When, after waiting with great impa- 
tience a conſiderable time, behold, out crept a little 
ridiculous Mouſe . Vain men, who raiſe the ex- 
pectation of others, and fall ſhort in their performance, 
ridieuled. Much ado about nothing. 

ea xiv, The 
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xIV. The two Docs Coupled. 


| \BSERVE thoſe two Hounds that are coupled 
together, ſaid Eugenius to Lucy and Emilia, 
who were looking through the window. How they 
torment each other, by a diſagreement in their pur- 
ſuits ! One is for moving flowly, and the other vainly 
, urges onward, The larger Dog now ſees ſome ob- 
ject that tempts him on this fide, and mark how he 
drags his companion along, who is exerting all his 
efforts to purſue a different rout ! Thus they will con- 
tinue all day at variance, pulling each other in oppo- 
ſite directions, when they might, by mutual compli- 
ances, paſs on eaſily, merrily, and happily. 2 
Lucy and Emilia concurred in cenſuring the folly 
and ill-nature of theſe Dogs; and Eugenius expreſ- 
ſed a tender wiſh that he might never ſee any thing 
ſimilar in their behaviour to each other. Nature has 
linked you together, by the near equality of age; by 
. your common relation to the moſt indulgent parents; 
by the endearing ties of ſiſterhood ; and by all ghoſe 
generous ſympathies, which have been foftered in your 
boſoms from your earlieft infancy. Let theſe ſilken 
__ cords of mutual love continue to unite you in the ſame 
_ © purſuits; Suffer no allurements to draw you different 
ways; no contradictory paſſions to diſtract your friend- 
ip; nor any ſelfiſh views or ſordid jealouſies to ren- 
der thoſe bonds uneaſy and oppreſſive, which are now 
your ornament, your ftrength, and higheſt happineſs. 


» 
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3 xv. The Dod and the SHaDow, © 
1 N hungry Spaniel, having ſtolen a piece of fleſh 


from a butcher's ſhop, was carrying it acroſs a 
river. The water being clear, and the ſun ſhining 
brightly; he ſaw his own image in tlie ſtream, and 
fancied it to be another dog, with a more delicious 
morſel: Upon which, unjuſtly and greedily opening 

his jaws to ſnatch at the ſhadow, he loſt the 
ſubſtance.— All covet, all Joſe. F FR T2095 
24 1 4232 . Xvi. The 
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XIV. The Daw with 3 FEATHERS. 


THEN a pert young templar, or city appren- 
/ tice, ſets up for a fine gentleman, with the 


aſſiſtance of an embroidered waiſtcoat and Dreſden 


ruffles, but without one qualification proper to the 
character, how frequently does it happen, that he is 
laughed at by his equals, and deſpiſed by thoſe whom 
he preſumed to imitate |! : 

A pragmatical Jackdaw was vain enough to ima- 
eine, that he wanted nothing but the dreſs to reger 
him as elegant a bird as the peacock, Puffed up with 


this wiſe conceit, he plumed himſelf with a ſufficient 


quantity of their moſt beautiful feathers, and in this 
borrowed garb, forſaking his old companions, endea- 
voured to paſs for a peacock. Bur he no ſooner at- 
tempted to aſſociate with theſe genteel creatures, than 
an affected ſtrut betrayed the vain pretender. The 


_ offended peacocks, plucking from him their degraded 


feathers, {oon ſtripped him of his gentility, reduced 
him to a mere Jackdaw, and drove him back to his 
brethren ; by whom he was now equally deſpiſed, and 
juitly puniſhed with general derifion and contempt. 


- — 
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xv. The Bors and the FROGS. 


N the margin of a large lake, which was inha- 

bited by a great number of Frogs, a company of 
Boys happened to be at play. Their diverſion was 
duck and drake; and whole vollies of ſtones were 
whirled into the water, to the great annoyance and 
danger of the poor terrified Frogs. At length, one of 
the moſt hardy, lifting his head above the ſurface of 
the lake: Ah, dear children, ſaid he, why will ye 


learn fo ſoon the crue] practice of your race? Con- 


ſider, I beſeech ye, that though, this may be ſpurt to 
you, it is death to us. | 


; | XVI. The- 
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xvi, The ST AG. Drinking. 


A quenching his thirſt in a clear lake, was 
ſtruck with the beauty of his horas, which he 
aW reflected in the water, At the ſame time, obſerv- 
ing the extreme ſlenderneſs of his legs: What pity it 
is, {aid he, that fo fine a creature ſhould be furniſhed 
with fo deſpicable a ſet of ſpindle ſhanks ! What a 
truly noble animal I ſhould be, were my legs in any 


| 

degree anſwerable to my horns ! In the midſt of this 
fuliloquy, he was alarmed with a pack of hounds, He ] 
Immediately flies over the foreſt, and left his purſuers 
ſo far behind, that he might probably have eſcaped; ' 
but taking into a thick wood, his horns were en- t 
tangled in the branches, where he was held till the £ 
hounds came up, and tore him in pieces. In his laſt V 
moments, he thus exclaimed : How ill do we judge of 2 
our own true advantages | the legs which I deſpiſed f 
would have borne me away in ſafety, had not my fa- E 
vourite antlers betrayed me to ruin. h 1 
XVII. The LiowN and the Movusk. 5 — 


Lion by accident ſet his paw upon a poor in- 
A nocent Mouſe, The frighted little creature, 
imagining ſhe was juſt going to be devoured, begged 
hard for her life ; urged that clemency was the faireſt 
attribute of power, and earneſtly intreated his majeſty 
not to tain his illuſtrious claws with the blood of fo 
inſignificant ananimal : Upon which, the Lion very 
generouſly ſet her at liberty. It happened a ſew days 
afterwards, that the Lion, ranging for his prey, fell 
into the toils of the hunter The Mouſe heard his 
roarings, knew the voice of her benefactor, and imme- 
diately repairing to his aſſiſtance, gnawed in pieces the 
meſhes of the net, and by delivering her preſerver, 
convinced him, that there is no creature ſo much be- 
low another, but may have it in his power to return 
a good office.—— The Great and the Little have need 
of each other, 


XVIII. The 
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XVIII. The Ass and the Lar-Doc. 


N Aſs who lived in the ſame family 3 Pa- 

vourite Lap-dog, obſerving the ſuperior degree 
of affection which the little minion enjoyed, imagined 
he had nothing more to do, to obtain an equal ſhare 
in their good graces, than to imitate the Lap-dog's 
playful and endearing careſſes. Accordingly, he be- 
gan to friſk about before his maſter, kicking up his 
heels and braying, in an auckward affectation of wan- 


tonneſs and pleaſantry. This ſtrange behaviour could 


not fail of raiſing much laughter; which the Aſs miſ- 


taking for approbation and encouragement, he pro- 
ceeded to leap upon his maſter's breaſt, and began 
very familiarly to lick his face: But he was preſentiy 
convinced by the force of a good cudgel, that what is 
ſprightly and agreeable in one, may in another be 
juitly cenſured as rude and impertinent ; and that the 
jureſt way to gain eſteem, is for every one to act ſuii- 
ably to his own natural genius.and character, 


— — 


XxIx. The SWALLOW and other BIRDS. 


hemp, called the little Birds ether, informed 
them what he was about, and told Mem that hemp was 
the material from which the nets, fo fatal to the fea- 
thered race, were compoſed; adviſing them unani- 


mouſly to join in picking it up, in order to prevent the 


\ Swallow obſerving a farmer Teber in ſowing 


conſequences. The Birds, either diſbelieving his in- 


formation, or neglecting his advice, gave themſelves 


no trouble about the matter. In a little time the 


hemp appeared above ground: The friendly Swallow 


again addreſſed himſelf to them, told them it was not 
yet too late, provided they would immediately ſet a- 
bout the work, before the ſceds had taken too deep 
root. But they ſtill rejecting his advice, he forſook 
their ſociety, repaired for ſafety to towns and cities, 
and there built his habitations, and kept his reſidence. 
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One day, as he was ſkimming along the ſtreet, he 
happened to ſte a large parcel of thoſe very birds, im- 
priſoned in a cage, on the ſhoulders of a bird-catcher, 
Unhappy wretches, ſaid he, you now feel the puniſh- 
ment of your former neglect: But thoſe who, havin 
no foreſight of their own, deſpiſe the wholeſome ad- 
monitions of their friends, deſerve the. miſchiefs which 
obſtinacy or negligence brings upon their heads. 


— 
I a. * _ 


xx. The oLlD MAN and DEATH, 


Feeble old Man, quite ſpent with carrying a 
burden of ſticks, which with much labour he 

had gathered in a neighbouring wood, called upon 
Death to releaſe him from the fatigues he endured. 
Death hearing the invocation, was immediately at his 
elbow, and aſked him what he wanted. Frighted 
and trembling at the unexpected appearanee O good 
Sir ! ſaid he, my burden had like to have ſlipt from me, 
and being unable to recover it myſelf, I only implored 
ou aſſiſtance to lay it on my ſhoulders again. Few 

ave couragg to face Death. 


— nn He PINES 


xx1. The CodnTRyYMAN and the SNAKE, 
N honeſt CAdntryman obſerved a Snake lying 


under a hedge, almoſt frozen to death. He was 
moved with compaſſion; and bringing it home, he 
Jaid it near the fire, and gave it ſome new milk. Thus 
fed and cheriſhed, the creature preſently began to re- 
vive: But no ſooner had he recovered ſtrength enough 
to do miſchief, than he ſprung upon the country- | 
man's wife, bit one of his children, and in ſhort, threw 
the whole family into confuſion and terror.” Ungrate- 
ful wretch ! ſaid the man, thou haſt ſufficiently taught 
me how ill-judged it is, to confer benefits on the 
worthleſs and undeſerving. So ſaying, he ſnatched up 
a hatchet, and cut the Snake in pieces. | 


XXII» Tre 
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XXII. The Wort and the Lama 


HEN cruelty and injuſtice are armed with 
power, and determined on opprefiion, the 


ſtrongeſt pleas for innocence are preferred in vain. 


A Wolf and a Lamb were accidentally quenching 
their thirſt together at the fame rivulet. The Wolf ſtood 
towards the head of the ſtream, and the Lamb at ſome 
diſtance below. The injurious beaſt, reſolved on a 
quarrel, fiercely demands — How dare you diſturb the 
water which 1 am drinking? The poor Lamb, ail 
trembling, replies, How, LI beſeech you, can that poſ- 
fibly be the caſe, ſince the current ſets from you to 
me? Diſconcerted by the force of truth, he changes | 
the accuſation, Six months ago, ſays he e, you vilely 


| Nandered me. Impoſſible, returns the Lamb, fer 1 


was not then horn. No matter, it was your father 
then, or ſome of your relations; and immediately 


ſeizing the | innocent Lamb, he tore him in pieces. 


* 


—— „ — 
* 


* - ; 
XX1I1I, The LARK and her YOUNG. 


Lark having built her neſt in a field of corn, 35 

grew ripe before her young were well able to 
fly. Apprehenſive of their ſafety, ſhe enjoined them, 
while ſhe went out in order to provide for their ſub- 
ſiſtence, to liſten very attentively, if they ſhould hear 
any diſcourſe concerning the reaping of the field. Ar 
her return they told her, thzt the farmer and his ſen 
had been there, and had agreed to fend to ſome of 
their neighbours, to aſſiſt N in cutting it down the 
next day. And fo they depend, it ſeems, upon neigh- 


bours, ſaid the mother: Very well; then I think we 
have no occaſion to be afraid of 1 The 


next day ſhe went out, and left with them the 


ſame injunction as before. When ſhe returned, they 


acquainted her that the farmer and his fon had again 
been there, but as none of their neighbours came te 


their aſfiſtance, they had deferred reaping till the next 


- 5.2 | day, 
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day, and intended to ſend for help to their friends and 
relations. I think we may ſtill venture another day, 
ſays the mother; but however, be careful as before, 
to let me know what paſſes in my abſence. I hey 
now inform her, that the farmer and his fon had a 
third time viſited the field; and finding that neither 
friend nor relation had regarded their ſummons, they 
were determined to come next morning and cut it 
down themſelves. Nay then, replied the Lark, it is 
time to think of removing: For as they now depend 
only upon themſelves for doing their own buſineſs, it 
will undoubted]y be performed. 


— 


| XXIV. The FROG and the Cx. 


Kast being wonderfully ſtruck with the ſize and 
£72 majeſty of an Ox that was grazing in the marth- 
es, could not forbear endeavouring to expand herſelf 
to the fame portly, magnitude. After puffing and 
ſwelling for ſome time, — What think you, lifter, ſaid 
ſhe, will this do? Far from it. Will this? By ng 
means. But this ſurely will? Nothing like it. In 
ſhort, after many ridiculous efforts to the fame fruit- 
leſs purpoſe, the ſimple Frog burſt her ſkin, and mi- 
ferably expired upon the ſpot. 
often fatal to the poſſeſſor. 


* — 


xXV. The COURT and CounTry Movss. 
* Country Mouſe had once the honour 


to receive a viſit from an old acquaintaince be- 


— 


longing to the Court. The Country Mouſe, ex- 


tremely glad to ſee her gueſt, very hoſpitably ſet be- 
fore her the beſt cheeſe. and bacon which her cottage 


afforded z and as to their beverage, it was the pureſt 


water f om the ſpring. The repaſt was homely in- 
_ deed, but the welcome hearty : They fat and chatted 
away the evening together very agreeably, and then 


retired in peace and quietneſs each to their little cell. 


The 


W retched Pride is 
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The next morning when the gueſt was to take her 
leave, ſhe kindly prieſt her country friend to attend 

er; ſetting forth in very pompous terms, the great 
elegance and plenty in which they lived at court. ne 
Country Mouſe was eaſily prevailed upon, aid they 
ſet out together. It was late in the evening when they 
arrived at the palace; however, in. one of the rooms 
they found the remains of a ſumptuous entertainment. 
There were creams, and jellies, and ſweatmeats; and 
every thing, in ſhort, of the moſt delicate kind ; the 
cheeſe was Parmeſan, and they wetted their whiſkers 
in exquiſite champaign. But hefore they had half 
finiſhed their repaſt, they were alarmed with the 
barking and ſcratching of a lap-dog ; then the mew- 
ing of a cat frighted them almoſt to death; by and 
by, a whole train of ſervants buiſt into the room, and 
every thing was ſwept away in an inſtant, Ah! my 
dear friend, ſaid the Country Mouſe, as ſoon as ſhe 
had received courage enough to ſpeak, if your fine 
living is thus interrupted with fears and dangers, let 
me return to my plain food, and my peaceful cottage : 
For what is elegance, without eaſe; or plenty, with 
an aching heart | | 


0 _ 


— — 
— 


| XXVI. 'The SUN and the Wind. 
PH and Tolus had once a diſpute, which 


of them could ſooneſt prevail with a certain tra- 
veller to part with his cloak. olus began the at- 
tack, and aſſaulted him with great violence. But the 
man wrapping his cloak ſtill cloſer about him, doubled 
his efforts to keep it, and went on his way. And now, 
Phoebus darted his warm infinuating rays, which melt- 
ing our traveller by degrees, at length obliged him to 
throw aſide that cloak, which all the rage of Zolus 
could not compel him to reſign. Learn hence, ſaid 
Phoebus to the bluſtering God, that ſoft and gentle 
means will often accompliſh, what force and fury can 
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XXVII. The WasP and the BEEs. 


RET END ERS of every kind are beſt detected 
P by appealing to their works. Some honey- 
combs being claimed by a ſwarm of Waſps, the right 
owners proteſted againit their demand, and the cauſe 
was referred to a Hornet. Witneſſes being examined, 
they depoſed, that certain winged creatures who had a 
loud hum, were of a yellowiſh colour, and ſomewhat 
like Bees, were obſerved a conſiderable time hovering 
about the place where this neft was found, But this 
did not ſufficiently decide the queſtion ; for theſe cha- 
racteriſtics, the hornet obſerved, agreed no leſs with 
the Bees than with the Waſps. At length, a ſenfible 
old Bee Offered to put the matter upon this deciſive 
iſſue; Let a place be appointed, ſaid he, by the court, 
for the plaintiffs and defenders to work in; it will 


then ſoon appear which of us are capable of forming 


fuch regular cells, and afterwards of filling them with 
fo delicious a fluid The Waſps refuſing to agree to 


this propoſal, ſufficiently convinced the Judge on 
which fide the right lay, and he decreed the honey- 
comb accordingly. 72255 | 


4 _— 


xXXVIII. The WOLF and the CRANE. 


Wolf having with too much greedineſs ſwallow- 
ed a bone, it unfortunately ſtuck in his throat; 
and in the violence of his pain, he applied to ſeveral 
animals, earneſtly intreating them to extract it, None 


— 


- cared to hazard the dangerous experiment, except the 


Crane, who, perſuaded by bis ſolemn promiſes of gra- 
tuity, ventured to thruſt her enormous length of neek 
down his throat, and ſucceſsfully performed -the ope- 
ration. When claiming the recompence; See the un- 
reaſonableneſs of ſome creatures! replies the Wolf: 
Have 1 not ſuffered thee ſafely to draw thy neck out 
of my jaws, and haſt thou conſcience to demand a 
further reward.,-—*Tis a nice queſtion, how far wicked 
men in their diſtreſſes ought to be relieved but an 


XXIX. The 
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XXIX. The BEAR and the Two FRIENDS. 


WO Friends, ſetting out together upon a jour- 
ney which led through a dangerous deſart, mu- 
tually promiſed to aſſiſt each other, in whatever man- 
ner they might be aſſaulted. They had not proceeded 


far, before they perceived a Bear making towards them 


with great rage, There were no hopes in flight; but 
one of them, being very active, ſprung up into a tree; 


upon which, the other, throwing himſelf flat on the 


ground, held his breath, and pretended to be dead z 
remembering to have heard it aſſerted, that this crea» 
ture will not prey upon a lifeleſs carcaſe. The Bear 
came up, and after ſmelling 'to him ſome time, left 
him, and went on. When he was fairly out of ſight 
and hearing, the hero from the tree calls out, - Well, 
my Friend, what ſaid the Bear? he ſeemed to whiſper 


to you very cloſely, He did ſo, replied the other; 


and gave me this good piece of advice, never to aſſo- 
ciate with a wretch, who, in the hour of danger, will 
deſert his Friend, | 


2 8 
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xxx. The WOLF and the MASTIFF. 


Lean, half-ſtarved Wolf inadvertently trolled 
in the way of a ſtrong well-fed Maſtiff, The 


Wolf being much too weak to act upon the offenſive, 
thought it moſt prudent to accoſt honeſt Towſer in a 
friendly manner; and among other civilities, very 


complaiſantly congratulated him on his goodly appear- 
ance, Why, yes, returned the Maſtiff, I am indeed 


in tolerable caſe; and if you will follow me, you 


may ſoon be altogether in as good plight. The Wolf 
pricked up his ears at the propoſal, and requeſted to 
be informed what he muſt do to earn ſuch plentiful 
meals. Very little, replied the Maſtiff; only drive 


away beggars, careſs my maſter, and be civil to his 


family. To theſe conditions the hungry Wolf had no 


objection, and readily conſented to follow bis new ac- 


quaintance 
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quaintance wherever he would conduct him. As they 


were trotting along, the Wolf obſerved that the hair 
was worn in a circle round his friend's neck; which 
raiſed his curioſity to enquire what was the oecaſion 
of it ? Nothing, anfwered the Maſtiff, or a mere tri- 
fle; perhaps the collar to which my chain is fometimes 
faſtened. Chain! replied the Wolf, with much ſur- 


prize; it ſhould ſeem then that you are not permit- 


ted to rove about wheie you pleaſe, Not always, re- 
turned Towſer, hanging down his head; but what 
does that ſignify ? It ſignifies ſo much, rejoined the 
_ Wolf, that I am reſolved to have no ſhare in your 
dinners : Half a meal with liberty, is in my eftima- 
tion preferable to a full one without it. | 


_—_— 


xxxi. The LION and other BEASTS hunting in 
Partnerſhip. 


A a Lynx, and a Wolf, were ambitious 


of the honour of hunting with the Lion. His 


ſavage majeſty graciouſly condeſcended to their deſire, 


and it was agreed that they ſhould all have an equal 
ſhare in whatever might be taken. They ſcour the 


foreſt, are unanimous in the purſuit, and, after a very 
fine chace, pull down a noble ſtag. It was divided 


with great dexterity by the Lynx, into. four equal 
parts ; but juſt as each was going to ſecure his ſhare, 
Hold, ſays the Lion, let no one preſume to ſerve him- 


ſelf, till he hath heard our juſt and reaſonable claims. 


I ſeize upon the firſt quarter by virtue of my preroga- 
tive; the ſecond is due to my ſuperior conduct and 
courage; ] cannot forego the third on account of the 
neceſſities of my den; and if any one is inclined to 
diſpute my right to the fourth, let him ſpeak. Awed 
by the majeſty of his frown, and the terror of his 
claws, they filently withdrew, reſolving never to hunt 
again but with their equals. | 
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xxxII. The F ARMER, the CRANEs, and the STORE. 


Stork was unfortunately drawn into company 
with ſome Cranes, who were juſt ſetting out on a 
party of pleaſure, as they called it, which in truth was 
to rob the fiſh ponds of a neighbouring Farmer. Our 
{imple Stork agreed to make one; and it ſo happened, 
that they were all taken in the fact. The Cranes 
having been old offenders, had very little to ſay for 
themſelves, and were preſently diſpatched : But the 
Stork pleaded hard for his life; he urged that was his 
firſt fault, that he was not naturally addicted to ſteal- 
ing fiſh, that he was famous. for piety to his patents, 
and in ſhort, for many other virtues. Your piety and 
virtue ſaid the Farmer, may, for aught I know, be ex- 
emplary; but your being in company with thieves 
renders it very ſuſpicious; and you muſt therefore ſub- 
mit with patience to ſhare the ſame puniſhment with 
your companions. | Fg Fa 


K 
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xxxiII. The ANT and the FLy. 


\ N Ant and a Fly had once a ridiculous con- 


teſt about precedency, -and were arguing which 
of the two was the moſt honourable. Such diſputes 
moſt frequently happen amongſt the loweſt and moſt 
worthleſs. creatures. The Fly expreſſed: great reſent- 
ment, that ſuch a poor, crawling inſect ſhould preſume 
to lie baſking in the ſame ſunſhine, with one fo much 
her ſuperior ! Thou haſt not ſurely the inſolence, ſaid 
ſhe, to imagine thyſelf of an equal rank with me. I 
am none of your low mechanic creatures, who live by 


| their induſtry; but enjoy in plenty, and without la- 


bour, every thing that is truly delicious. I place my- 
ſelf uncontrouled upon the heads of kings; I kiſs, 
with freedom, the lips of beauties; and feaſt upon the 
choiceſt ſacrifices that are offered to the Gods. To eat 
with the Gods, replied the Ant, and to enjoy the favours 
of the fair and powerful, would be great honour indeed, 

h to 
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to one who was an invited or a welcome gueſt; but 
an impertinent intruder, who is driven out with aver- 


ſion and contempt wherever he appears, has not much 


reaſon, methinks, to boaſt of his privileges; And as 
to the honour of not labouring for your ſubfiſtence, 


here too your boaſt is only your diſgrace ; for hence it 


is, that one half of the year you are deſtitute even of 
the common. neceſſaries of life; whilſt I, at the ſame 


time, retiring to the hoarded granaries, which my ho- 


neſt induſtry has filled, enjoy every ſatisfaction, inde- 
pendent of the favour either of beauties or of kings. 


— 
— 


XxXX1V. FORTUNE and the School-Bor. 


School- boy, fatigued with play, threw himſelf 
down by the-brink of a deep pit, where he fell 
faſt aſleep. . ortune happening to paſs by, and ſeeing 
him in this dangerous ſituation, kindly gave him a tap 
on the ſhoulder: My dear child, ſaid ſhe, if you had 
fallen into this pit, I ſhould have borne the blame, 
though in fact the accident would have been wholly 
owing to your own careleſneſs. I | 
Misfortune, ſaid a celebrated Cardinal, is but an- 
other word for Imprudence. This maxim is by no 


means abſolutely true: Certain, however, it is, that 


mankind ſuffer more evils from their own imprudence, 


than from events which are not in their power to if 


controul. 


- - . + » * — 
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xxxv. The OAK and the WiLLow. 
n Willow had once the vanity to chal- 

lenge his mighty neighbour the Oak, to a trial 
of ſtrength. It was to be determined by the next 
ftorm, and olus was addreſſed by both parties, to 
exert his moſt powerful efforts. This was no ſoonet 
aſked than granted; and a violent hurricane aroſe: 


— 


Wen the pliant Willow, bending from the blaſt, or 


ſhrinking under it, evaded all its force; while the 
0 | N N ge- 
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generous Oak, diſdaining to give way, oppoſed its 


fury, and was torn up by the roots. Immediately the 
Willow began to exult, and to claim the victory; 
when thus the fallen Oak interrupted his exultation, — 
Calleſt thou this a trial of ſtrength ? Poor wretch |! 
not to thy ſtrength, but weakneſs ; not to thy boldly 
facing danger, but meanly ſkulking from it, thou oweſt 
thy preſent ſafety. I am an Oak, though fallen; 
thou ſtill a Willow, though unhurt: But who, except 
ſo mean a wretch as thyſelf, would prefer an ignomi- 
nious life, preſerved by craft or cowardice, to the 
glory of meeting death in a brave contention ? 


— A 


XXXVI. The FARMER and the STAG, 


Stag, who had left at ſome diſtance a pack of 
hounds, came up to a Farmer, and deſired he would 


ſuffer him to hide himſelf in a little coppice which 


Joined to his houſe. The Farmer, on condition that 
he would forbear to enter a field of wheat, which lay 
before him, and was now ready for the fickle, imme- 
diately gave him leave,” and promiſed not to betray 
him. The Squire with his train inftantly appeared, 
and enquiring whether he had not ſeen the Stag ; No, 
ſaid the Farmer, he has not paſſed this way, I aſſure 
you; but, in order to curry favour at the ſame time 


with his worſhip, he pointed lily with his finger to 


the place where the poor beaſt lay concealed. This, 
however, the Sportſman, intent on his game, did not 
obſerve, but paſſed on with his dogs acroſs the very 
held. As ſoon as the Stag perceived they were gone, 
he prepared to ſteal off, without ſpeaking a word. 
Methinks, cried the Farmer, you might thank me, at 
leaſt for the refuge I have afforded you : Yes, ſaid the 
Stag, and had your hands been as honeſt as your 
tongue, I certainly ſhould ; but all the return that a 
double-dealer has to expect, is a juſt indignation and 
contempt, __ ; 
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XXXVII, The COCK and the F ox. 


N experienced old Cock was ſetting himſelf to 
\ rooſt upon a high bough, when a Fox appear- 
ed under the tree. I am come, ſaid the artful bypo- 
crite, to acquaint you, in the name of all my brethren, 


that a general peace is concluded between us and your 


whole family. Deſcend immediately, I beſeech you, 
that we may mutually embrace upon ſo joyful and un- 
expected an event. My good friend, replied the 
Cock, nothing could be more agreeable to me than 
this news; and to hear it from you increaſes my ſatiſ- 


faction. But I ſpy two Greyhounds at a diſtance 


coming this way, who are probably diſpatched as cou- 
riers with the treaty; as they run very ſwiftly, and 
will certainly be here in a few minutes, I will wait 
their arrival, that we may all four embrace together. 
Reynard well knew that if this was the caſe, it was no 
time for him to remain there any longer; pretending 
therefore to be in great haſte, —Adieu, ſaid he, for the 
preſent; we will reſerve our rejoicings to another op- 
portunity : Upon which, he darted into the woods 
with all imaginable expedition. Old Chanticleer no 
ſooner ſaw him depart, than he crowed abundantly in 
triumph of his artifice : For, by a harmleſs ſtratagem, 
to diſappoint the malevolent intentions of thoſe who 


are endeayouring to deceive us to our ruin, is not only 


innocent but Jaudable. 
Fa XXXV1II, The Fox and the Goar. 
Fox and a Goat travelling together, in a ver 
ſultry day, found themſelves exceedingly thirſty; 
When looking round the country in order to diſcover 
a place where they might probably meet with water, 
they at length deſcried a clear ſpring at the bottom of 
a pit. They both eagerly deſcended, and having ſuf- 


ficiently allayed their thirſt, it was time to confider' 
how they ſhould get out. Many expedients for that 


: pur- 
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| pirpoſe were mutually propoſed, and rejected. At 


laſt the crafty Fox cried out with great joy, I have a 


thought juſt ſtruck into my mind, which 1 am confi- 


dent will extricate us out of our difficulty: Do you, 
ſaid he to the Goat, only rear yourſelf up upon yaur 
hinder legs, and reſt your fore feet againſt the fide of 
the pit: In this poſture, I will climb up to your head, 
from whence I ſhall be able, with a ſpring, to reach 
the top; and when I am once there, you are ſenſible 
it will be very eaſy for me to pull you out by the 
horns. The fimple Goat liked the propoſal well, and 
immediately placed himſelf as directed; by means of 
which, the Fox without much difficulty, gained the 
top. And now, ſaid the Goat, give me the aſſiſtance 
you promiſed, 'I'hou old fool, replied the Fox, hadit 
thou but half as much wit as beard, thou wouldit ne- 
ver have believed that I would hazard mine own life 
to ſave thine : However, I will leave with thee a' piece 
of advice, which may be of ſervice to thee hereafter,” if 
thou ſhouldſt have the good fortune to make thy eſcape : 
% Never venture into a pit again, before thou haſt 


well conſidered how to get out of it.” 


— 
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xXxxIx. The Doc and the CROCODILE. | 
WV can never be too carefully guarded againſt 


a connexion with perſons of a ſuſpicious cha- 
racter. As a Dog was courſing the banks of the 
Nile, he grew thirſty; but fearing to be ſeized by the 
monſters of that river, he would not ſtop to ſatiate his 
drought, but lapped as he ran. A Crocodile raifing 
his head above the ſurface of the water, aſked him, 
Why he was in ſuch a hurry ? He had often, he ſaid, 
wiſhed for his acquaintance, and ſhould be glad to em- 


| brace the preſent opportunity. You do me great ho- 


hour, ſaid the Dog, but it is to avoid ſuch companions. 


as you that I am in fo much haſte. 


. . 


r WORLAL 
| XL, The Ass and his MAsTER. 


Diligent Aſs, that had long ſerved a ſevere 
55 Maſter, daily loaded beyond his ſtrength, and 
kept but at very ſhort commons, happened one day in 
his old age to be oppreſſed with a burthen of earthen- 
ware. His ſtrength being much impaired, and the 
road deep and uneven, he unfortunately made a trip, 
and unable to recover himſelf, fell down, and broke 

all the veſſels to pieces. His Maſter, tranſported with 
rage, began to beat him with great violence, and with- 
out mercy. To whom the poor Ais, lifting up his 
head as he lay on the ground, ſtrongly remonſtrated: 
Unfeeling wretch ! to thy own avaricious cruelty, in 
-firſt pinching me of food, and then loading me beyond 
my'{trength, thou oweſt the misfortune which thou 
ſo unjuſtly imputeſt to me. One caſual flip ſhould 
not overturn the faithful ſervices of a long life. 


* 
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XII. The Wolr in Diſeuiſe. 


ESIGNING hypocrites frequently lay them- 
ſelves open to diſcovery, by over-aCting their 
parts, — A Wolf who, by his frequent viſits to 2 
flock of Sheep in his neighbourhood, began to be ex- 
tremely well known to them, thought it expedient, for 
che more ſucceſsfully carrying on his depredations, to 


appear in a new character. To this end, he diſguiſed 
himſelf in a Shepherd's habit; and reſting his fore- 


feet upon a ſtick, which ſerved him by way of crook, 


he ſoftly made his approaches towards the fold. It 
happened that the Shepherd and his Dog were both 
"of them extended on the graſs, faſt aſleep ; fo that he 
would certainly have ſucceeded in his project, if he 
had not imprudently attempted to imitate the Shep- 
herd's voice. The horrid noiſe awakened them both; 
when the Wolf, encumbered with his diſguiſe, and 


finding it impoſſible either to reſiſt or to flee, yielded 


up his life an eaſy prey to the Shepherd's dog. 
ay | xL1I, The 


* 
Sod. —_— — 80 * _— _— 


* 
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XIII. The Boy and the FILBERTS. 


Certain Boy, as Epictetus tells the Fable, put 
his hand into a pitcher, where great plenty of 
figs and filberts were depoſited ; he graſped as many as 


| his fiſt could poſſibly hold, but when he endeavoured 
to pull it out, the narrowneſs of the neck prevented 


him. Unwilling to loſe any of them, but unable to 
draw out his hand, he burſt into tears, and bitterly be- 


' moaned his hard fortune. An honeſt fellow who ſtood 


by, gave him this wile and reaſonable advice: Graſp 
only half the quantity, my boy, and you will ealily 
ſucceed.” * | 


aw 


— 4 
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xIIII. The Mimic and the COUNTKYMAN, 


EN often judge wrong from ſome fooliſh pre- 
judice; and whilit they perſiſt in the defence 
of their miſtakes, are ſometimes brought to ſhame by 
inconteſtible evidence. rl 
A certain rich Patrician, intending to treat the Ro- 
man people with ſome theatrical entertainments, pub- 
liſhed a reward to any one who could furniſh out a 
new or uncommon diverſion. Excited by emulation, 
the artiſts aſſembled from all parts; among whom, a 
Mimic well known for his arch wit, gave out that 
he had a kind of entertainment that had never yet 
been produced upon any ſtage. e 


— 


This report being ſpread about, brought the whole 


city together. The theatre could hardly contain the 


number of ſpectators. And when the Artiſt appeared 
alone upon the ſtage, without any apparatus, without 
any prompter or aſſiſtant, curioſity and ſuſpence kept 
the ſpectators in a profound ſilence.— On a fudden, - + 
the Performer thruſt down his head into his boſom, _ 
and mimicked the ſqueaking of a young pig fo ratural- 
ly, that the audience inſiſted upon it he had a real 
pig under his cloak, and ordered him to be ſearched ; 
F C 3 "27 Þ Which 
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Which being done, - when nothing appeared, they 
loaded the man with encomiums, and honoured him 
with the moſt extravagant applauſe. | 

A Country Fellow obſerving what paſſed, — Faith, 
ſays he, I can do this better than he; and immediate- 
Iy gave out that he would perform the ſame thing 
much better the next day. Accordingly, greater 
crowds aſſembled; prepoſſeſſed however in favour of 
the firſt Artiſt, they fit prepared to laugh at the Clown, 
rather than judge fairly of his performance. 


They both came out upon the ſtage. The Mimic | 


-grunts away firſt, is received with vaſt applauſe, and 
the loudeſt acclamations. Then the Countryman, 
pretending that he concealed a little pig under his 
cloaths, (which in fact he did) plucked the ear of 
the animal, and by the pain forced him to utter his 
natural cry, The people exclaimed aloud that the 
firſt performer had imitated the pig much more na- 
turally, and would have hiſſed the Countryman off 


the ſtage; but producing the real pig frum his bo- 


ſom, and convincing them by a viſible proof of their 
ridiculous error, — See, gentlemen, fays he, what ſort 
of judges you are! 


"IR 8 — 


XLIV. MIN ER VA“, OLIVE. 


THE Gods, ſay the heathen mythologiſts, have 
each of them their favourite Free. Jupiter pre- 


ferred the Oak, Venus the Myrtle, and Phoebus the 


Laurel; Cybele the Pine, and Hercules the Poplar. 
Minerva, continues the mythologiſt, ſurprized that 

they ſhould chooſe barren trees, aſked Jupiter the 
teaſon. It is, ſaid he, to prevent any ſuſpicion that 
we confer the honour we do them, for the ſake of 


their fruit. Let folly ſuſpe& what it pleaſes, returned 


Minerva; I ſhall not ſcruple to acknowledge, that I 
make choice of the Olive for the uſefulneſs of its 
fruit. Q Daughter, replied the Father of the Gods, 
it is with juſtice that men eſteem thee wiſe; for no- 
thing is truly valuable that is not uſeful. 
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XLV. The BEE and the SPIDER, 


HE Bee and the Spider once entered into a warm 
debate which was the better artiſt. The Spider 
urged her ſkill in the mathematics; and aſſerted, that 
no one was half fo well acquainted as herſelf with the 


conſtruction of lines, angles, ſquares, and circles; 


that the web ſhe daily wove was a ſpecimen of art in- 
imitable by any other creature in the univerſe; and 
beſides that her works were derived from herſelf alone, 
the product of her own bowels ; whereas the boaſted 
honey of the Bee was ſtolen from every herb and 
flower of the field; nay, that ſhe had obligations even 
to the meaneft weeds, To this the Bee replied, that 
ſhe was in hopes the art of extracting honey from the 
meaneſt weeds, would at leaſt have been allowed her 


as an excellence; and that as to her ſtealing ſweets 


from the herbs and flowers of the keld, her (kill was 
there ſo conſpicuous, that no flower ever ſuffered the 
leaſf diminution of its fragrance from ſo delicate an 
operation. Then, as to the Spider's vaunted know- 
ledge in the conſtruction of lines and angles, ſhe be- 
lieved ſhe might ſafely reſt the merits of her cauſe on 
the regularity alone of her combs ; but ſince ſhe could 

add to this, the ſweetneſs and excellence of her honey, 
and the various purpoſes to which her wax was em- 
ployed, ſhe had nothing to fear from a compariſon of 
her ſkill with that of a weaver of a flimſy cobweb; 
for the value of every art, ſhe obſerved, is chiefly to 
be eſtimated by its uſe. oO. | 1 


11 
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XxLVI. The Lion, the TYGER, and the Fox. 


A Lion and a Tyger jointly ſeized on a young 

fawn, which they immediately killed. This 
they had no ſooner performed, than they fell to fight- 
ing, in order to decide whofe property it ſhould be. 
T he battle was ſo bloody, and fo obſtinate, that they 
were both compelled, through wearineſs and loſs of 


blood, to deſiſt; and lay down by mutual conſent, o_ 
* tally 
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tally diſabled. At this inſtant, a wily Fox unluckily 

came by; who, perceiving their ſituation, made bold 
to ſeize the conteſted prey, and bore it off unmoleſted, 
As ſoon as the Lion could recover breath,—How 
fooliſh, ſaid he, has been our conduct! Inſtead of 
being contented as we ought, with our ſhares; our 
ſenſeleſs rage has rendered us unable to prevent this 
raſcally Fox from defrauding us of the whole.—When 
Fools fall out, Knaves often run off with the prize. 


r 8 a "FIR 
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xXLVII. The FARMER and the Sons. 


| Wealthy old Farmer, who had, for ſome time, 
been declining in his health, perceiving that he 
had not many days to live, called his Sons together to 
his bed ſide. My dear children, ſaid the dying man, 
J leave it with you, as my laſt injunction, not to part 
with the farm which has been in our family theſe hun- 
dred years: For, to difcloſe to you a ſecret which | 
received from my father, and which I now think pro- 
per to communicate to you, there is a treaſure hid 
ſomewhere in the grounds; though I never could diſ- 
cover the particular ſpot where it lies: concealed, 
However, as ſoon as the harveſt is got in, ſpare no 
pains in the ſearch, and I am well aſſured you will 
not loſe your labour. The wiſe old Man was no 
ſooner laid in his grave, and the time he mentioned 
arrived, than his Sons went to work, and with great 
alacrity. turned up again and again every foot of 
ground belonging to their farm: Ihe conſequence of 
"which was, although they did not find the object of 
their purſuit, that their land yielded a far more plen- 
tiful crop than thoſe of their neighbours. At the end 
of the year, when they wete ſettling their accounts, 
and computing their extraordinary profits, I would 
venture a wager, ſaid one of the brothers, more acute 
than the reſt, that this was the hidden wealth my father 
meant; I am ſure, at leaſt, we have found by expe- 

rience, that, “ Induſtry is itſelf a treaſure.“ | 
| N XLVIIt, The 
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xI VIII. The EAGLE and the CRow. 


JO miſtake our own talents, or over-rate our 
abilities, is always ridiculous, and ſometimes 
dangerous. — An Eagle, from the top of a high 
mountain, made a ſtoop at a Lamb, pounced it, and 
bore it away to her young. A Crow, who had built 
her neſt in a cedar near the foot of the rock, obſerving 
what paſled, was ambitious of performing the ſame ex- 
ploit; and darting from her neſt, fixed her talons in 
the fleece of another Lamb. But neither able to move 
her prey, nor diſentangle her feet, ſhe was taken by 
the Shepherd, and carried away for his children to 
play with ; who eagerly enquiring what bird it was, 
An hour ago, faid he, ſhe fancied herſelf an Eagle; 
however, 1 ſuppoſe ſhe is by this time convinced that 
ſhe is but a Crow, - PEE 


— —____ 


XLIX. The HoRsE and the STAG, 


EFORE the uſe of Horſes was known in the 

world, one of thoſe noble animals, having been 
iniulted by a Stag, and finding himſelf unequal to his 
adverſary, applied to a man for aſſiſtance. The re- 
queſt was eaſily granted, and the man putting a bridle 
in his mouth, and mounting upon his back, ſoon came 
up with the Stag, and Jaid him dead at his enemy's 
feet. The Horſe having thus gratified his revenge, 


. thanked his auxiliary: And now will J return in tri- 


umph, ſaid he, and reign the undiſputed lord of the 


foreſt. By no means, replied the man; I ſhall have 


occaſion for your ſervices, and you muſt go home with 
me. So ſaying, he led him to his hovel, where the 
unhappy Steed ſpent the remainder of his days in la- 
borious ſervitude; ſenſible too late, that how pleaſing 
ſoever revenge may appear, it always coſts more to a 
generous mind than the purchaſe is worth.“ 


L. Phe 
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L. The SATYR and the TRAVELLER. 

| Poor man travelling in the depth of winter, 
| through a dreary foreſt, no inn to receive him, 
no human creature to befriend or comfort him, was in 
danger of being ſtarved to death. At laſt, however, 
he came to the cave of a Satyr, where he intreated 
leave to reſt a while, and ſhelter himſelf from the in- 
, clemency of the weather. The Satyr very civilly 

_ complied with his requeſt. The man had no ſooner 
entered than he began to blow his fingers. His hot, 

ſurprized at the novelty of the action, was curious to 
know the meaning of it. I do it, ſaid the Traveller, 
to warm my frozen joints, which are benumbed with 
cold. Preſently afterwards, the Satyr having prepared 


a meſs of hot gruel to refreſh his gueſt, the man found 


it neceſſary to blow his porridge too. What, enquired 
the Satyr, is not your gruel hot enough? Yes, re- 
plied the Traveller, too hot; and I blow it to make 
it cooler. Do you ſo? quoth the Satyr; then get out 
of my cave as faſt as you can; for I deſire to have no 
communication with a perſon, that blows hot and cold 
with the ſame breath.—lt indicates want of principle. 


—  p_—— 


11. The MisER and his TREASURE. + 


A Miſer having ſcraped together a conſiderable ſum 
| of money, by denying himſelf the common ne- 
ceflaries of life, was much embarraſſed where to lodge 
it moſt ſecurely. After many perplexing debates with 
himſelf, he at length fixed upon a corner in a retired 
field, where he depoſited his treaſure, and with it his 
heart, in a hole which he dug for that purpoſe. His 
mind was now for a moment at eaſe ; but he had not 
proceeded many paces in his way home, when all his 
anxiety returned ; and he could not forbear going back 
to ſee that every thing was ſafe. This he repeated a- 


gain and again; till he was at laſt obſerved by a la- 


urer who was mending a hedge in an adjacent 
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meadow. The fellow, concluding that ſomething ex- 


| traordinary muſt be the occaſion of theſe frequent 


viſits, marked the ſpot; and coming in the night in 


| order to examine it, he diſcovered the prize, and bore 


it off unmoleſted. Early the next morning, the Mi- 
ſer again renewed his viſit; when finding his treaſure 
gone, he broke out into the moſt bitter exclamations, 
A traveller, who happened to be paſling by at the ſame 
time, was moved by his complaints to enquire into the 
occaſion of them. Alas ! replied the Miſer, I have 
ſuſtained the moſt cruel and irreparable loſs! ſome 
villain has robbed me of a ſum of money, which I 
buried under this ſtone no longer ago than yeſterday, 
Buried ! returned the traveller with ſurprize; a very 
extraordinary method truly of diſpoſing of your riches ! 
Why did you not rather keep them in your houſe, that 
they might be ready for your daily occaſions ? Daily 
occaſions ! reſumed the Miſer, with an air of much 
indignation, do you imagine I fo little know the value 
of money, as to ſuffer it to be run away with by occa- 
lions ? on the contrary, I had prudently reſolved not 
to touch a ſingle ſhilling of it. If that was your wiſe _ 


| reſolution, anſwered the traveller, I ſee no fort of 


reaſon for your being thus aMlited ; it is but putting 
this ſtone in the place of your treaſure, and it will an- 


{wer all your purpoſes full as well. 


12 9 _ 1 


Lil, The TRUMPETER. 


. om in a certain army happened to be 
taken priſoner. He was ordered immediately to 
execution, but pleaded in excuſe for himſelf, that it 


was unjuſt a perſon ſhould ſuffer death, who, far 


from an intention of miſchief, did not even wear an 
offenſive weapon. So' much the rather, replied one 
of the enemy, ſhalt thou die; ſince, without an 
deſign of fighting thyſelf, thou exciteſt others to the 
bloody buſineſs: For he that is the abettor of a bad 
action, is at leaſt equally guilty with him that com- 
mits it. 2 N 
3 LIII. The 
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1111. The Lion and the G 
A VAUNT ! thou paltry, contemptible inſect 
| A ſaid the proud Lion one day to a Grnat that was 
riſking about in the air near his den. The Gnat, 
. enraged at this unprovoked inſult, vowed revenge, and 


immediately ſettled upon the Lion's neck. After hav- 
ing ſufficiently teazed him in that quarter, ſhe quitted 


ber tation and retired under his belly; and from 


thence made her laſt and moſt formidable attack in 
his noſtrils, where ſtinging him almoſt to madneſs, the 
Lion at length fell down, utterly ſpent with rage, 
vexation, and pain. The Gnat having thus abun- 
dantly gratified her reſentment, flew off in great exul- 
tation: But in the heedleſs tranſports of her ſucceſs, 
not ſufficiently attending to her own ſecurity, ſhe 
found herſelf in her retreat unexpected]y entangled in 
the web of a ſpider; who ruſhing out inſtantly upon 
her, put an end at once to her triumph and her life. 
This Fable inſtructs us, never to ſuffer ſucceſs fo 
far to tranſport us, as to throw us off our guard againſt 
a reverſe of fortune. ELIT 4 | 


_ 3 


LIV. The BEAR and the. BEES. 
A en happened to be ſtung by a Bee, and the 
er 


* 


pain was ſo acute, that in the madneſs of revenge 

an into the garden and overturned the hive. This 
outrage provoked their anger to a high degree, and 
brought the fury of the whole ſwarm upon. him, 
They attacked him with ſuch violence, that his life 
was in danger, and it was with the utmoſt difficulty 
that he made his eſcape, wounded from head to tall. 
In this deſperate condition, lamenting. his misfortune, 


and licking his ſores, he could not forbear reflecting, 


ho much more adviſeable it had been to have patient- 
ly acquieſced under one injury, than thus, by an un- 
profitable reſentment, to have provoked a thouſand. 


Lv. The 
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Lv. | The SNAKE and the HeDGE-HoG., 


'T is by no means prudent to join intereſts with 
| ſuch as have it in their power to ſubject us to 
their own conditions. the intreaties of a 
Hedge -hog, half - ſtarved with cold, a Snake was once 
perſuaded to receive him into her cell. He was no 
ſooner entered, than his prickles began to be very un- 
eaſy to his companion: Upon which, the Snake de- 
ſired him to provide himſelf another lodging, as ſhe 
found her apartment was not large enough to accom- 
modate both. Nay, ſaid the Hedge-hog, let them 
that are uneaſy in their ſituation exchange it; for my 
own part, I am very well contented where I am; and 
if you are not, you are welcome to remove whenever- 
you think proper. 1 
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IVI. The MILLER, his SON, and the Ass. 


Miller and his Son were driving their Aſs to 
market, in order to ſell him. That he might 
get thither freſh and in good condition, they drove 
him on gently before them. They had not gone far, 
when they met a company of travellers. Sure, ſay 
they, you are mighty careful of your Aſs: Methinks 
one of you might as well get up and ride, as let him 


walk on at his eaſe, while you trudge after him on 


foot. In compliance with his advice, the old Man 
ſet his Son upon the beaſt. They had ſcarce advanced 
a quarter of a mile further, when they met another 
company. .You lazy booby, ſaid one of the party, 
why do not you get down, and let your poor Father 
ride? Upon this, the old Man made his Son diſ- 
mount, and got up himſelf. In this manner they had 
not marched many furlongs, when a taird company 
began to inſult the Father. You hard hearted, un- 
natural wretch, ſay they, how can you ſuffer that poor 
lad to wade through the dirt, while you, like an Al- 

: 20 | derman, 
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derman, ride at your eaſe? The good-natured Miller 
| ſtood corrected, and immediately took his Son up be- 
hind him. And now the next man they met exclaim- 
ed with more vehemence and indignation than all the 
reſt. Was there ever ſuch a couple of lazy boobies ! 
to overload, in ſo unconſcionable a manner, a poor 
dumb creature, who is far leſs able to carry them than 
they are to carry him! The good old Man, perplex- 
ed with variety of opinions, was half inclined to make 
the experiment, but was ſufficiently convinced by this 
time, that there cannot be a more fruitleſs attempt, 
than to endeavour to pleaſe all mankind. . 


IVII. The CAMEL ION. 


WO Travellers happened on their journey to 

be engaged in a warm diſpute about the colour 
of the Camelion. One of them affirmed that it was 
blue; that he had ſeen it with his own eyes upon the 
naked branch ef a tree, feeding on the air, in a very 
clear day. The other ſtrongly aſſerted that it was 
green, and that be had viewed it very cloſely and 
minutely on the broad leaf of a fig- tree. Both of them 
were poſitive, and the diſpute was riſing to a quarrel; 
but a third perſon luckily coming by, they agreed to 


tefer the queſtion to his deciſion. Gentlemen, ſaid 


the arbitrator, with a ſmile of great ſelf- ſatisfaction, 


. © - - you could not have been more lucky in your reference, 
8 1 happen to have caught one of them laſt night: 


But indeed you are both miſtaken, for the creature is 
totally black. Black ! cried they both; impoſlible ! 
Nay, quoth the umpire, with great aſſurance, the mat- 
ter may ſoon be decided; for I immediately ineloſed 
my Camelion in a little paper box, and here he is. So 
faying, he drew it out of his pocket, opened his box, 
and behold it was as white as ſnow. The poſitive 
difputants looked equally ſurprized, and equally con- 
founded; while the ſagacious reptile, aſſuming the 
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trieved. 
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air of a philoſopher, thus admoniſhed them: Ye chil- 
dren of men, learn diffidence and moderation in your 
opinions, It is true, you happen, in the preſent in- 
ſtance, to be all in the right, and have only conſidered 
the ſubject under different circumſtances : But pray, 
for the future, allow other men to have eye-ſight as 
well as yourſelves; nor wonder if every one prefers 
the teſtimony of his own ſenſes, to that of another. > 


— @ _ 
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 Lvitt., Genius, VIRTUE, and REPUTATION. 


FNENIUS, Virtue, and Reputation, three great 

Friends, agreed to travel over the iſland of 
Great-Britain, to ſee Whatever might be worthy of 
obſervation. But as ſome misfortune, ſaid they, may 
happen to ſeparate us; let us conſider before we ſet 
out, by what means we may find each other again. 
Should it be my ill fate, faid Genius, to be ſevered from 
my friends, which Heaven forbid ! you may find me 
kneeling in devotion before the tomb of Shakeſpear; 
or wrapt in ſome grove where Milton talked with 
Angels; or mufing in the grotto where Pope caught 
inſpiration. Virtue, with a ſigh, acknowledged that 
her friends were not very numerous; but were I to 
loſe you, ſhe cried, with whom I am at preſent ſo 
happily united; 1 ſhould chuſe to take ſanctuary in 
the temples of Religion, in the palaces of royalty, or 


in the ſtately domes of miniſters of flate ; but as it 5 
may be my ill fortune to be there denied admittance, 


enquire for ſume cottage where Contentment has a.. 
bower, and there you will certainly find me. Ah, my 
dear friends, ſaid Reputation very earneſtly, you, I 
perceive, when miſſing, may poſſibly be recovered ; 
but take care, I intreat you, always to keep ſight 
of me; for if I am ance loft, I am never to be te- 
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LIxXx. The WOLF and the LAMB. 


Flock of Sheep were feeding in a meadow, while 
their dogs were aſleep, and their ſhepherd at a 


_ diſtance playing on his pipe beneath the ſhade of a 


ſpreading elm. A young unexperienced Lamb, ob- 
rige a half-ſtarved Wolf peeping through the pales 
of the encloſure, entered into converſation with him. 


Pray, what are you ſeeking for here, ſaid the Lamb? 


I am lodking, replied the Wolf, for ſome tender 
graſs; for nothing, you know, is more pleaſant than 
to feed in freſh paſture, and to flake one's thirſt in a 
cryſtal ſteam ; both which, I perceive, you enjoy 


within theſe pales in their utmoſt perfection. Happy 


creature | continued he, how much I envy your lot! 

who are in poſſeſſion of the utmoſt I defire; for I have 
long been taught by philoſophy, to be ſatisfied with a 
little. It ſeems then, returned the ſimple Lamb, that 
thoſe who ſay you feed on fleſh, accuſe you falſely, 


ſince a little graſs will eaſily content you. If this 


be tnue, let us for the future live like brethren, and 
feed together. So ſaying, the ſimple Lamb. crept 
through the fence, and became at once a prey to our 


pretended philoſopher, and a ſacrifice to her own in- 


experience and credulity.——Prudence bids us take 
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LX. The CounTay Malp and * Milk- PAIL. 


HEN men ſuffer their imagination to amuſe 
them with the proſpect of diſtant and un- 


| certain improvements of their condition and circum- 


ſtance ; they frequently ſuſtain real loſſes, by their 
inattention to thoſe affairs in which they are imme- 
diately concerned. 

A Country Maid was walking very deliberately 
with a Pail o Milk upon her head, when ſhe fell 
into the following train of reflections. The money 
for which I ſhall ſel! this milk, will enable me to in- 


| create | 
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creaſe my Rock of eggs to three hundred. Theſe - 
eggs, allowing for what may prove addled, and what 


may be deſtroyed by vermin, will produce at leaſt two 


hundred and fifty chickens. The chickens will be fit 
to carry to market about Chriſtmas, when paultry al- 
ways bears a-good price; ſo that by May-day I can- 
not fail of having money enough to purchaſe a new 
gown, Green—Jet me. conſider, yes, green be- 
comes my complexion beſt, and green it ſhall be. In 
this dreſs I will go to the fair, where all the youn 
fellows will ſtrive to have me for a partner; but 
ſhall perhaps refuſe every one of them, and with an 
air of diſdain toſs from them. Tranſported with 
this triumphant thought, ſhe could not forbear acting 
with her head what thus paſled in her imagination, 
when down came the Pai] of Milk, and all her ima- 
ginary happineſs vaniſhed like a dream, 


- 
* 
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LxXI. The CORMORANT and the FISHES, 

T is- very imprudent to truſt an enemy, or even a 
138 ſo far as to put one's ſelf in his power. — 
A Cormorant, whoſe eyes were become ſo dim by 
age, that he could not diſcern his prey at the bottom 
ot the waters, bethought himſelf of a ſtratagem to 
ſupply his wants. Hark you, friend, ſaid he 0 a 
Gudgeon, whom he obſerved ſwimming near the ſur- 
face of a certain canal, if you have any regard, for 
yourſelf or your brethren, go this moment, and ac- 
quaint them from me, that the owner of this piece of 
water is determined to drag it a week hence. The 


Gudgeon immediately ſwam away, and made his re- 
port of this terrible news to a general aſſembly of, the 
Fiſh; who unanimouſly agreed to ſend him back as 


ambaſſador to the Cormorant. The purport of his 
commiſſion was to return him their thanks for the in- 
telligence ; and to add their intreaties, that as he had 


been ſo good as to inform them of their danger, he 


would 
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would: be graciouſly pleaſed to put them into a me- 


thod of eſcaping it. That I will, moſt readily, re- 
turned the artful Cormorant, and aſſiſt you with my 


beſt ſervices into the bargain. Vou have only to 


collect yourſelves together at the top of the water, and 
I will undertake to tranſport you ſafely, one by one, 
to my own reſidence, by the ſide of a ſolitary pool, to 
which no creature but myſelf ever found the way. 
The pet was perfectly well approved by the un- 
wary ith, and with great expedition executed by the 


deceitful Cormorant ; who having placed them in a 
ſhallow water, the bottom of which his eye could 


eaſily diſcern, they were all devoured by him in their 
turns, as his hunger or his luxury required. 


— 
NCT — _— * 
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LxiI. The FALCON and the HEN. 


IFFERENT circumſtances and ſituations make 

the ſame actions right or wrong, a virtue or a 

vice. Of all the creatures I ever knew, ſaid a 
Falcon to a Hen, you are certainly the moſt un- 
grateful, What inſtance of ingratitude, replied the 


I 


Hen, can you juſtly charge upon me? The greateſt, 


returned the Falcon; ingratitude to your higheſt be- 
nefactors, men. Do they not feed you every day, and 
ſhelter you every night? Nevertheleſs, when they en- 
deavour to court you to them, you ungratefully forget 


all their kindneſs, and fly from them as from an ene- 
my. Now I, who am wild by nature, and no way 
"obliged to them; yet upon the leaſt of their careſſes, 
ſuffer myſelf to be taken, and go or come at their 
command. All] this is very true, replied the Hen, but 


there may be a ſufficient reaſon both for my fear, and 
— familiarity: I believe you never ſaw a fingle 


alcon roaſting at the fire; whereas I have ſeen a 


hundred Hens truſſed for the ſpit, 
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LXIII. The TorToIsE and the two Ducks. 


FANITY and idle curioſity are qualities which 
generally prove deſtructive to thoſe who ſuffer 
A Tortoiſe, 
weary of paſſing her days in the ſame obſcure corner, 
conceived a wonderfuF inclination to vifit foreign 
countriess Two Ducks, whom the ſimple Tortoiſe 
acquainted with her intention, undertook to oblige her 
upon the occaſion. Accordingly they told her, that if 
ſhe would faſten her mouth to the middle of a pole, 
they would take the two ends and tranſport her 
wherever ſhe choſe to be conveyed. The Tortoife 
approved of the expedient; and every thing being 
prepared, the Ducks began their flight with her. 
They had not travelled far in the air, when they were 
met by a crow, who enquiring what they were bear- 
ing along, they replied, 'T he Queen of the | ortoiſes, 
The "Tortoiſe, vain of the new and unmerited appel- 


lation, was going to confirm the title, when 2 


her mouth for that purpoſe, ſhe let go her hold, a 
was daſhed to pieces by her fall. | 


k 3 
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 LxIV. The Cart and the old Rar. | 


A Certain Cat had made ſuch unmerciful havock 
among the vermin of his neighbourhood, that 
not a ſingle Rat or Mouſe dared venture to appear a- 
broad. Puſs was ſoon. convinced, that if affairs re- 
mained in their preſent ſituation, he muſt be total! 
unfupplied with proviſion. After mature deliberation 
therefore, he reſolved to have recourſe to ſtratagem. 
For this purpoſe, he ſuſpended himſelf from a ſhelf 
with his head downwards, pretending to be dead. 


The Rats and Mice obſerving him, as they peeped 
from their holes, in this dangling attitude, concluded 


DO DO 


he was hanged for ſome miſdemeanor ; and with great 


joy ſallied forth in-queſt of their prey. Puſs, as ſoon 
as a ſufficient number were collected together, quitting 
| | Eh. | her 
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her hold, dropped into the midſt of them; and very 
few had the fortune to make good their retreat. This 


.artifice having ſucceeded ſo well, he was encouraged to 


try the event of a ſecond. Accordingly, he whitened 


his coat all over, by rolling himſelf in a heap of flour, 


and in this diſguiſe lay concealed in the bottom of a 
meal tub. This ſtratagem was executed in general 
with the ſame effect as the former. But an old expe- 


- rienced Rat, altogether as cunning as her adverſary, 


was not. ſo eaſily enſnared. I do not much like, ſaid 
ſhe, that white heap yonder ; ſomething whiſpers me, 
there is miſchief concealed under it. It is true, it may 
be meal; but it may likewiſe be ſomething that I ſhall 


not reliſh quite ſo well. There can be no harm, at 
leaft, in keeping at a diſtance : For caution, 1 am 


ſure, is the parent of ſecurity. 


by N Y 


IXV. The TWO SPRINGS, 


== Springs, which iſſued from the ſame 


fountain, began their courfe together : One of 
them took her way in a ſilent and gentle ſtream, while 
the other ruſhed along with a ſounding and rapid cur- 
rent. Siſter, ſaid the latter, at the rate you move, 
you will probably be dried up before you advance 
much. farther ; whereas, for myſelf, I will venture a 
wager, that within two or three hundred furlongs [ſhall 
become navigable, and after diſtributing commerce and 
wealth wherever 1 flow, I ſhall majeſtically proceed to 


pay my tribute to the ocean; ſo farewel, dear Siſter, 
-patiently ſubmit to your fate. Her Siſter made no 
reply; but calmly deſcending to the meadows below, 


increaſed her ſtream by numberleſs little rills, which 


ſhe collected in her progreſs, till at length ſhe was en- 


abled to riſe into a conſiderable river: Whilſt the 


proud ſtream, who had the vanity to depend ſolely 


upon her own ſufficieney, continued a ſhallow brook, 


and was glad at laſt to be helped forward, by throw- 
ing (herſelf into the arms of her deſpiſed Siſter, 
oelt-ſuiticiency often proves our ruin, | 
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LXVI. The Diſcontented Ass. 


N the depth of winter, a poor Aſs prayed heartily 
1 for the ſpring, that he might exchange a cold 
lodging, and a heartleſs truſs of ſtraw, for a little 
warm weather, and a mouthful} of freſh graſs. In a 
ſhort time, according to his wiſh, the warm weather 
and the'freſh came on; but brought with them ſo 
much toil and buſineſs, that he was ſoon as weary of 
the ſpring as before of the winter : and he now be- 
came impatient for the approach of ſummer. Summer 
arrives ; but the heat, the harveſt-work, and other 
drudgeries and inconveniences of the ſeaſon, ſet him 
as far from happineſs as before; which he now flat- 
tered himſelf would be found in the plenty of autumn. 
But here too he is diſappointed ; for, what with the 
carrying of apples, roots, fue] for the winter, and 
other proviſions, he was in autumn more fatigued than 


ever. Having thus trod round the circle of the year, 


in a courſe of reſtleſs labour, uneaſineſs, and diſap- 
pointment; and found no ſeaſon, nor ſtation of life, 
without its buſineſs and its trouble; he was forced at 
laſt to acquieſce in the cold comfort of winter, where 
his complaint began; convinced that in this world 


— 
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ILXVII. The ATHEIST and the Acorn, 
TT was the Fool who ſaid in his heart, There is no 


| 1 God. Into the breaſt of a wiſe man ſuch a thought 


could never have entered. One of thoſe refined rea- 
ſoners, commonly called minute philoſophers, was ſit- 
ting at his eaſe, beneath the ſhade of a large oak, while 
at his ſide the weak branches of a Pumpion were trail- 
ed upon the ground. This put our Logician into his 
old train of reaſoning againſt Providence. Is it con- 
ſiſtent with common ſenſe, ſaid he, that infinite wiſ- 
dom ſhould create ſo large and ſtately a tree, with 

| ' 2 branches 
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branches of ſuch a prodigious ſtrength, to bear ſo 
ſmall and inſignificant a fruit as an Acorn? Or that 
ſo weak a ſtem, as that of a Pumpion, ſhould be loaded 
with ſo diſproportioned a weight? A child -may ſee 
the abſurdity of it. In the midſt of this curious ſpe- 
culation, down dropt an Acorn from one of the high- 
eſt branches of the Oak, full upon his head. How 
ſmall a trifle may overturn the ſyſtems of fallible men 
Struck with the accident, he could not help crying 
out, How providential it is that this was not a 
Pumpion !” | | | & Fort 


— 


LxvIII. The SPIDER and the SILKWORM. 


HOSE Arts are moſt valuable, which are of the 

greateſt uſe, A Spider buſied in ſpreading 
his web from one ſide of the room to the other, was 
aſked by an induſtrious Silkworn, to what end he 
ſpent ſo much labour, in making ſuch a number of 
lines and circles? The Spider angrily replied, do not 
diſturb me, thou ignorant thing : f tranſmit my inge- 
nuity to poſterity, and fame is the object of my wiſh- 
es. Juſt as he had ſpoken, Suſan the chambermaid, 
coming into the room to feed her Silkworms, ſaw the 
Spider at his work; and with one ſtroke of her broom, 
ſweeps him away, and deſtroys at once his labours 
and his hopes of fame. | 


. a 
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LXIX. The BEE and the FL xv. 
A Bee obſerving a Fly friſk about her hive, aſked 
p him, in a very paſſionate tone, what he did 
there? Is it for ſuch ſcoundrels as you, ſaid ſhe, to 
intrude into the company of the queens of the air! 
You have great reaſon truly, replied the Fly, to be out 
of humour; I am ſure they muſt be mad, who would 
have any concern with ſo quarrelſome a nation. And 
why ſo? thou ſaucy malapert, returned the enraged 
Bee; we have the beſt laws, and are governed by the 
| 7 ; ; . b 
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n the world. We feed upon the moſt 
fragrant flowers, and all our buſineſs is to make ho- 
ney: Honey, which equals nectar, thou unſavoury 
wretch, who liveſt upon nothing but putrefaction and 
excrement, We live as we can, rejoined the Fly: 
Poverty, I hope, is no crime; but paſſion is, I am 
ſure.» The honey you make is ſweet, I grant you; 
but your heart is all bitterneſs: For, to be revenged 
on an enemy, you will deſtroy your own life; and are 
ſo inconſiderate in your rage, as to do more miſchief 
to yourſelf than to your adverſary. Take my word 
for it, one had better have leſs conſiderable talents, 
and uſe them with more diſcretion, os 


_ — 


Lxx. The Lynx and the MoLE. 


'TNDER the covert of a thick wood, at the 
foot of a tree, as a Lynx lay whetting his 
teeth, and waiting for his prey; he eſpied a Mole, 
concealed under a hillock of her own raiſing. Alas, 
poor creature, ſaid the Lynx, how much I pity thee ! 
Surely Jupiter has been very unkind, to debar thee 
from the light of the day, which rejoices the whole 
creation. Thou art certainly not above half alive; 
and it would be doing thee a ſervice to put an end to 
ſo inanimated a being. I thank you for your kind- 
neſs, replied the Mole, but I think I have full as 
much vivacity as my ſtate and circumſtahces require. 
For the reſt, I am perfectly well contented with the 
faculties, which Jupiter has allotted me, who, I am 
ſure, wants not our direction in diſtributing his gifts 
with propriety. I have not, 'it is true, your piercing 
eyes; but 1 have ears which anſwer all my purpoſes 
as well, Hark ! for example, I am warned by a 


noiſe which I hear behind you, to fly from danger. 


So ſaying, he flunk into the earth, while a javelin 
from the arm of a hunter, pierced thi qu ick- ſighted 
Lynx to the heart. Nature fits the ſenſes for felf- 
preſer vation. | | ; 
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LXXI. - The Rose and the BUTTERFLY. | 
A ine powdered Butterfly fell in love with a Roſe, 


who expanded her charms in a neighbouring 


parterre. Matters were ſoon adjuſted between them, 
-and they mutually vowed eternal fidelity. The But-W 
terfly, perfectly ſatisfied with the ſucceſs of his amour, 
took a tender leave of his miſtreſs, and did not return 
till noon. What! ſaid the Roſe, when ſhe ſaw him 
approaching, is the ardent paſſion you vowed ſo ſoon 
- extinguiſhed ? It is an age fince you paid me a viſit. 


But no wonder; for I obſerved you courting by turns 


every flower in the garden. You little coquet, replied the 


Butterfly, it well becomes you truly to reproach me 
with my gallantries, when in fact I only copy the ex- 


ample which you yourſelf have ſet me. For, not to 


mention the ſatisfaction with which you admitted the 
kifles of a fragrant 4 did J not ſee you diſplay- 
ing your charms to the bee, the fly, the waſp, and in 
ſhort, encouraging and receiving the addreſſes of every 


buzing inſect that fluttered within your view? — If 
you will be a coquet, you muſt expect to find me in- 
conſtant. 2 5 


en ie 1 


TO XXII. The Fox and the BRAMBLE. 
"A. Fox, cloſely purſued by a pack of dogs, took 


—_ 


- FAY ſhelter under the covert of a Bramble. He re- 


oiced in this aſylum, and for a while was very happy; 
1555 ſoon found, that if he attempted to ſtir, he was 
wounded by thorns and prickles on every fide. However, 
making a virtue of neceſſity, he forbore to complain; 


and comforted himſelf with reflecting, that no bliſs 


is perfect; that good and evil are mixed, and flow 
from the ſame fountain. Theſe briars indeed, ſaid he, 


-will tear my ſkin a little, yet they keep off the dogs. 
For the ſake of the good then, let rhe bear the evil 
with patience ; each bitter has its ſweet, and theſe 
_ Brambles, though they wound my fleſh, preſerve my 


life from danger, 
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- LXX11I. The BLIND Man and the LAME. 


T is from our wants and infirmities that almoſt 

all the connections of ſociety take their riſe. —— 
A blind Man being ſtopped in a bad piece of road, 
met with a lame and intreats him to guide him 
through the difficulty he was got into. How can 1 
do that, replied. the lame Man, ſince I am ſcarce able 
to drag myſelf along ? But as you appear to be very 
ftrong, if you will carry me, we will ſeek our fortunes 
together. It will then' be my intereſt to warn you of 


-any thing that may obſtruct your way; your feet 
ſhall be my feet, and my eyes yours. With all my 
heart, returned the blind Man; let us render each 


other our mutual ſervices. So taking his lame com- 
panion on his back, they, by means of their union, 
travelled on with ſafety and pleaſure, 


> —_ — 
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XXIV. The Fox and the Car. 


OTHING is more common than for men to 
condemn the very ſame actions in others, which 


they practiſe themſelves whenever occaſion offers. 


A Fox and a Cat having made a party to travel 


together, beguiled the tediouſneſs of their journey 
| by a variety of philoſophical converſation. 


| Of all 
the moral virtues, exclaimed Reynard, mercy is fure 
the nobleſt | What ſay you, my ſage friend, is it not 
ſo! Undoubtedly, replied the Cat, with a moſt de- 


mure countenance ; nothing is more becoming, in a 


creature of any ſenſibility, than a compaſſionate diſ- 


poſition. While they were thus philoſophizing, mu- 


tually complimenting each other on the wiſdom of 
their reſpective reflections; a Wolf darted out from a 
wood upon a flock of ſheep which were feeding in an 
adjacent meadow, and without being the Jeaſt affect- 
ed by the moving lamentations of a poor Lamb, de- 
voured it before their eyes. Horrible cruelty ! ex- 
/ E . claimed 
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claimed the Cat; why does he not feed on vermin, 
inſtead of making his barbarous meals on ſuch inno- 
cent creatures? Reynard agreed with his friend in 
the obſervation ; to which he added ſeveral very pa-. 
thetic remarks on the odiouſneſs of a ſanguinary tem-. 
per. Their indignation was rifing in its warmth and 
zeal, when they arrived at a little cottage by the way- 
fide ; where the tender-hearted Reynard immediately 
caſt his eye upon a fine Cock that was ftrutting about 
in the yard. And now adieu moralizing: He leaped 
over the pales, and without any ſort of ſcruple de- 
moliſhed his prize in an inſtant. In the mean while, 
a plump Rat which ran out of the ſtable, totally put 
to flight our Cat's philoſophy, who fell to the repaſt 
without the leaſt commiſeration. | 


—_— 


LXXV. The Two HoRsEs. 


WO Horſes were travelling the road together; 
| | one loaded with a ſack of flour, the other with 
a tum of money. T he latter, proud of his ſplendid 
burden, toſſed his head with an air of conſcious ſu— 
periority, and every now and then caſt a look of con- 
tempt upon his humble companion. In paſſing 
tarough a wood, they were met by a gang of highway- 
men, who immediately ſeized upon the Horſe that was 
carrying the treaſure; but the ſpirited ſteed, not 
being altogether diſpoſed to ſtand fo quietly as was 
neceſſary for their purpoſe, they beat him moſt un- 
mercifully, and after plundering him of his boaſted 
load, left him to lament at his leiſure the cruel 
wounds he had received, Friend, faid his deſpiſed 
companion to him, who had now reaſon to triumph 
in his turn, diſtinguiſhed poſits are often dangerous to 
thoſe who poſſeſs them: If you had ſerved a Miller, 
as I do, you might have travelled the road unmoleſted. 
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LXXVI, The ANT and the CATERPILLAR. 


S a Caterpillar was creeping very ſlowly along 
one of the alleys of a beautiful-garden, he was 
met by a pert lively Ant, who, toſſing up her head 
with a ſcornful air, cried, Prithee get out of the way, 
thou poor creeping. animal, and do not. preſume to 
obſtruct the paths of thy ſuperiors, by crawling along 
the road, and beſmearing the walks appropriated to 

their footſteps. Poor creature ! thou lookeſt like a 

thing half made, which Nature not liking threw by 
unfiniſhed. I could almoſt pity thee, methinks ; but 
it is beneath one of my quality to talk to ſuch little 
mean creatures as thee; and ſo, poor creeping wretch, 

adieu. The humble Caterpillar, ſtruck dumb with 
this diſdainful language, retired, went to work, wound 
himſelf up in a filken cell, and at the appointed time 
came out a beautiful butterfly, Juſt as he was iffuing 
er; forth, he obſerved the ſcornful Ant paſting by. Stop 
ith a moment, Madam, ſaid he, and liften to what I ſhall 
did fay. Let ine adviſe you never to deſpiſe any one for 
ſu- his condition, as there are none ſo mean but they may 
on- one day-change their fortune. You behold me now 
ing i exalted in the air, whereas you mut creep as long as 
ay- you live. 
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vas „ LXXVIL..: The TWO. FOXES, : 
100 WO Foxes formed a ſtratagem to enter a hen- 
mw rooſt; which having ſucceſsfully executed, and 
{od killed the cock, the hens, and the chickens, they be- 
: Lan to feed upon them with ſingular ſatisfaction. 
8 One of the Foxes, who was young and inconſiderate, 
| was for devouring them all upon the ſpot: the other, 
7 who was old and covetous, propoſed the reſerving 


ſome of them for another time: For experience, child, 
The ſaid he, has made me wiſe, and I have ſeen many un- 
expected events ſince I came into the world. Let us 

E 2 provide, 
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provide, therefore, againſt what may happen, and not con. 
fume all our ſtore at one meal. All this is wonderous 
wiſe, replied the young Fox ; but for my own part, [ 
am reſolved not to ſtir till 1 have eaten as much as 
will ſerve me a whole week; for who would be mad 
enough to return hither, when it is certain the owner 
of theſe fowls will watch for us, and if he ſhould 
catch us, would infallibly put us to death — After 
this ſhort diſcourſe, each purſued his own fancy; the 
— Fox eat till he burſt himſelf, and had ſcarcely 

rength to reach his hole before he died. The old 
one, who thought it much better to deny his appetite 
for the preſent, and lay up proviſion for the future, 
returned the next day, and was killed by the farmer. — 


Thus every age has its peculiar vice: "Ihe Young. 


ſuffer by their inſatiable thirſt after pleaſure ; and 
the Old by their inordinate avarice. 


_ \ 


4 
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LXXV11i, The PASSENGER and the PILOT, 


T had blown a violent ſtorm at ſea, and the whole 

crew of a veſſel were in imminent danger of ſhip- 
wreck, After the rolling of the waves was ſomewhat 
abated, a certain paſſenger who had never been at fea 
before, obſerving the Pilot to have appeared wholly 
unconcerned even in their greateſt danger, had the cu- 
yioſity to aſk what death his father died. What death? 
laid the Pilot; why he periſhed at ſea, as my grand- 
father did before him. Are not you afraid of truſting 
yourſelf to an element that has proved thus fatal to 
your family? Afraid! by no means; why, we muſt 
all die: Is not your father dead? Ves, but he died in 
his bed. And why then are not you afraid of truſting 
yourſelf to your bed ? Becauſe I am there perfectly 
ſecure. It may be, replied the Pilot; but if the 
band of Providence is equally extended over all places, 


there is no more reaſon for me to be afraid of going to 


ſea, than for you to be afraid of going to bed. 
IxxIx. The 
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LXXIX. The Doye and the AnT. 


. ſhould always be ready to do good offices, 
F even to the meaneſt of our fellow-creatures ; 
as there is no one to whole aſſiſtance we may not, 
upon ſome ogcaſiqn or other, be greatly indebted, 
A Dove was ſipping from the banks of a rivulet, 
when an Ant, who was at the ſame time trailing a 
rain of corn along the edge of the brook, inadver- 
tently fell in. The Dove, obſerving the helpleſs in- 
ſect ſtruggling in vain to reach the ſhore, was touched 
with compaſſion ; and plucking a blade of graſs, drop- 
ped it into the ſtream ; by means of which, the poor 
Ant, like a ſhip-wrecked ſailor upon a plank, got 


ſafe to land. She had ſcarcely arrived there, when 


ſhe perceived a fowler Juſt going to diſcharge his 

piece at her deliverer: Upon which, ſhe iner | 
crept up his foot and ſtung him on the ankle, The 
ſportſman ſtarting, occafioned a ruftling among the 
boughs, which alarmed the Dove, who immediately 


ſprung up, and by that means eſcaped the danger with 


which ſhe was threatened. 


* 4 i 
— — 


1 The NoBLEMAN and his SoN. 


Certain Nobleman, much infected by ſuperſlition, 

dreamed one night his only Son, a youth abour 
fifreen years of age, was thrown from his horſe as he 
was hunting, and killed upon the fpot. This idle 
dream made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion upon the weak 
and credulous Father, that he formed a reſolution ne- 
ver more to ſuffer his Son to partake of this his fa- 
vourite amuſement. The next morning that the 
hounds went out, the young man requeſted permiſſion - 
to follow them; but inſtead of receiving it, as uſual, 
his Father acquainted him with his dream, and pe- 
remptorily enjoined him to forbear the ſport. Phe 


youth, greatly cop at this unexpected refuſs}, 
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left the room much. diſconcerted, and it was with 

iome difficulty that he reſtrained his paſſion from in- 

decently breaking out in his Father's preſence. But 
upon his return to his own apartment, paſſing through W / 
a gallery of pictures, in which was a piece repreſent- et 
ing a company of gypſies telling a country girl her iſ a 
fortune It is owing, ſaid he, to a ridiculous ſuper- ſe 
ſtition of the ſame kind with that of this fimple wench, te 
that I am debarred from one of the principal pleaſures M T 
of my life; at the ſame time, with great emotion Tin 
ſtriking his hand againſt the canvas, a rufty old nail in 
behind the picture run far into his wriſt. The pain m 
and anguiſh of the wound threw the youth into a er 
violent fever, which proved too powerful for the ſkill fr 
of the phyſicians, and in a few days put an end to fl 
his life: - Nluſtrating an obſervation, that an over- tl. 
cautious attention to avoid evils, often brings them m 
upon us; and that we frequently run headlong into te 
misfortunes by the very means we purſue to avoid fa 
them. i | 
£4 — In 


* 
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. LXxXXI. The PARTIAL JUDGE. 
| A came to a neighbouring Lawyer, expreſ- 1 7? 


ſing great concern for an accident which he ſaid 
Had juſt happened. One of your oxen, continued. he, / 
bas been gored by an unlucky bull of mine, and | 
ſhould be glad to know how 1 am to make you repa- 
ration, + Thou art a very honeſt fellow, replied the ® 
Lawyer, and wilt not think it unreaſonable that I ex- 
pect one of thy oxen in return. It is no more than in 
Juſtice, quoth the Farmer, to be ſure; but what did I BY 
jay ?—I miſtake—it is your bull that has killed one of dit 
my oxen. Indeed! ſays the Lawyer, that alters the 
' Caſe: I muſt enquire into the affair; and if And 
of / faid the Farmer,—the buſineſs I find would have 
deen concluded without an zf, had you been as ready 
to do juſtice to others, as to exact it from them. 


LXXxXII. The 


.tled upon the 
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LXXXil, The HERMIT and the BEAR. 


N imprudent friend often does as much miſchief 
by his too great zeal, as the worſt enemy could 
effect by his malice. A certain Hermit having done 
a good office to a Bear, the grateful creature was ſo 
ſenſible of his obligation, that he begged to be admit- 
ted as the guardian and companion of his ſolitude, 
The Hermit willingly accepted his offer; and conduct- 
ing him to his cell, they paſſed their time together 
in an amicable manner. One very hot day, the Her- 
mit having laid him down to ſleep, the officious Bear 
employed himſelf in driving away the flies from his 
friend's face. But in ſpite of all his care, one of the 
flies 33 returned to the attack, and at laſt ſet- 
ermit's noſe. Now I ſhall have you, 
moſt certainly, ſaid the Bear; and with the beſt in- 
tentions e an” him a violent blow on the 
face; which very effectually indeed demoliſhed the 
fly, but at the ſame time mangled, in a moſt ſhock- 
ing en, his benefactor's face. 


I 1 XL 4 =_ 4 
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LXxXIII. The SICK LION, the Fox, and the WoLF, 


Lion having ſurfeited himſelf with feaſting too 
luxuriouſly on the carcaſe of a wild boar, was 
2 — with a violent and dangerous diſorder. The 
beaſts of the foreſt flocked in great numbers to pay 
their reſpects to him upon the occaſion, and ſcarce 


one was abſent except the Fox. "The Wolf, an 


ill- natured and malicious beaſt, ſeized this opportu- 
nity to accuſe the Fox of pride, ingratitude, and 
diſaffection: to his Majeſty. In the midſt of his in- 
vectiye, the Fox entered; who, having heard part of 
the Wolf's accuſation, and obſerving the Lion's coun- 
tenance to be kindled into wrath, thus adroitly ex- 
cuſed himſelf, and retorted upon his accuſer; With a 


tone of zealous loyalty he addreſſed the * thus: 
May 
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May the King live for ever! then turning to the 
Lion, — I fee many here, who with mere lip ſervice 
have pretended to ſhew you their loyalty ; but, for 
my part, from the moment I heard of your Majeſty's 
illneſs, neglecting uſeleſs compliments, I employed 
_ myſelf day and night to enquire among the moſt 
learned phyſicians, an infallible remedy for your diſ- 
eaſe, and have at length happily been informed of 
one. It is a plaiſter made from part of the ſkin of a 
Wolf, taken warm from his back, and laid to your 
Majeſty's ſtomach. This remedy was no ſooner pro- 
poſed, than it was determined that the experiment 


ſhould be tried: And whilſt the operation was per- 


forming, the Fox, with a ſarcaſtic ſmile, whiſpered 
this uſeful maxim in the Wolf's ear: — If you would 
be ſafe from harm yourſelf, learn for the future not to 
meditate miſchief againſt others. | 


— — 2 — 


LXXXIV. INDUSTRY and SLOTH. 


OW many live in the world, as uſeleſs as if 

| they had never been born! They. paſs through 

fe like a bird through the air, and leave no track be- 

hind them; waſte the prime of their days in deli- 

berating what they ſhall do ; and bring them to a pe- 
| Tiod, without coming to any determination. 

An indolent young man, being aſked why he Jay in 
bed ſo long, jocoſely and careleſly anſwered : Every 
morning of my life I am hearing long cauſes. I have 
two fine girls, their names are Induſtry and Sloth, 
Cloſe at my bed fide, as ſoon as ever I awake, preſſing 
their different ſuits. One intreats me to get up, the 
other perſuades me to lie ſtill; and then they alter- 
nately give me various reaſons, why I ſhould riſe. and 
why I ſhould not. In the mean time, as it is the duty 
of an impartial judge to hear all that can be ſaid on 


either fide ; before the pleadings are over it is time to 


go to dinner. 
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' L&XXV. The OWL and the EAGLE. 


N Owl fate blinking in the trunk of a hollow 
tree, and arraigned the brightneſs of the ſun. 
What is the uſe of its beams, ſaid ſhe, but to dazzle 


one's eyes ſo that one cannot ſee a mouſe. For my 


part, I am at a loſs to conceive for what purpoſe fo 
glaring an object was created. We had certainly 


been much better without it. O fool ! replied' an 


Eagle, who was perched on a branch of the ſame 
tree, to rail at excellence which thou canſt not. taſte ; 
and not to perceive that the fault is not in the ſun, but 
in thyſelf, All, it is true, have not faculties to un- 
derſtand, or powers to enjoy the benefit of it: But 
muſt the buſineſs and the Kube. the world be 
obſtructed, that an Owl may catch mice? 


_ 
3 
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LXXXVI. The EAGLE and the Ow.. 


N Eagle and an Owl having entered into a 
league of mutual amity, one of the articles of 
their treaty was, that the former ſhould not prey upon 
the younglings of the iatter. But tell me, ſaid the 
Owl, ſhould you know my little ones if you were to 
fee them? Indeed I ſhould not, replied the Eagle; 
but if you deſcribe them to me, it will be ſufficient, 
You are to. obſerve then, returned the Owl, in the 
firſt place, that the charming creatures are perfectly 
well ſhaped ; in the next, that there is a remarkable 
ſweetneſs and vivacity in their countenances ; and 
then there is ſomething in their voices ſo peculiarly 
melodious It is enough, interrupted the Eagle; 
by theſe marks I cannot fail of diſtinguiſhing them; 
and you may depend upon their never receiving any 
uy from me. It happened not long afterwards, as 
the Eagle was upon the wing in queſt of his prey, 


that he diſcovered, amidſt the ruins of an old caſtle, a 
neſt of grim-faced, ugly birds, with gloomy coun- 


tenances, 
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tenances, and a voice like that of the Furies. Theſe 


undoubtedly, ſaid he, cannot be the offspring of my 
friend, and ſo I ſhall venture to make free with them. 
He had ſcarce finiſhed his repaſt and departed, when 
the Owl returned ; who finding nothing of her brood 
remaining but the mangled carcaſes, broke out into 
the moſt bitter exclamations againſt the cruel and per- 
fidious author of her calamity. A neighbouring Bat, 
who over-heard her lamentations, and had been wit- 
neſs to what had paſſed between her and the Eagle, 
very gravely told her, that ſhe had no body to blame 
for this misfortune but herſelf ; whoſe blind prejudices 
in favour of her children, had prompted her to give 
ſuch a deſcricion of them, as did not reſemble them 
in any one ſingle feature or quality. | 

Parents ſhould very carefully guard againſt that 
weak partiality towards their children, which renders 
them blind to their failings and imperfections ; as no 
diſpoſition is more likely to prove prejudicial to their 
future welfare. | 


LXXXVII. The COURT of DEATH. 


EATH, the King of Terrors, on the anniver- 

ſary of his coronation, was determined to chuſe 
his prime miniſter, His pale courtiers, the ghaſtly train 
of diſeaſes, were all ſummoned, and each preferred his 
claim: to the honour of this illuſtrious office. Fe- 
ver urged the number he deſtroyed ; cold Palſy {et 
forth his pretenſions, by ſhaking all his limbs; and 
Dropſy, by his ſwelled, unwieldy carcaſe. Gout hob- 
bled up, and alledged his great power in racking every 
joint; and Aſthma's inability to ſpeak, was a ſtrong, 
though ſilent argument in favour of his claim. Stone 
and Cholic pleaded their violence; Plague, his rapid 
progreſs in deſtruction; and Conſumption, though 
flow, inſiſted that he was ſure. In the midſt of this 
contention, the court was diſturbed with the noiſe of 
| | | | muſic, 
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muſic, dancing, feaſting, and revelry ; when imme=- 
diately entered a Lady, with a bold laſcivious air, and 
a fluſhed and jovial countenance : She was attended 
on one hand by a troop of cooks and bacchanals ; and 
on the other, by a train of wanton youths and dam- 
ſels, who danced half- naked to the ſofteſt muſical in- 
ſtruments: Her name was INTEMPERANCE. She 
waved her hand, and thus addreſſed the crowd of diſ- 
eaſes : Give way, ye ſickly band of pretenders, nor 
dare to vie with my ſuperior merits in the ſervice of 
this great monarch. Am not I your parent? The 
author of your beings? Do you not derive your power 
of ſhortening human life almoſt wholly from me ? 
Who then ſo fit as I mylelf, for this important office? 
The griſly monarch grinned a ſmile of approbation, 
placed her at his right hand, and ſhe immediately be- 
came his prime favourite, and principal miniſter. 
Intemperance cuts down all, —as a deadly poiſon. 


W 


LXXXV111, The CAT, the Cock, and the Young MousE. 


Young Mouſe, who had ſeen very little of the 
world, came running one day to his mother in 

great haſte : =—O mother, ſaid he, I am frighted al- 
moſt to death! I have ſeen the moſt extraordinary 
creature that ever was. He has a fierce angry look, 
and ſtruts about upon two legs. A ſtrange piece of 
fleſh grows on his head, and another under his throat, 
as red as blood, He flapped his arms againſt his fides, 
as if he intended to riſe into the air; and ſtretching 
out his head, he opened a ſharp-pointed mouth ſo 
wide, that J thought he was preparing to ſwallow me 
up; then he roared at me ſo horribly, that I trembled 
every joint, and was glad to run home as faſt as 1 
could. If I had not been frighted away by this ter- 
rible monſter, 1 was juſt going to ſcrape acquaintance 
with the prettieſt creature you ever ſaw. She had a 
foft fur ſkin, thicker than ours, and all beautifully 
On | waved 
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waved with black and grey; with a modeſt look, and 


a demeanour ſo humble and courteous, that methought 
J could have fallen in love with her. Then ſhe had a 
fine long tail, which ſhe waved about fo prettily, and 
looked fo earneſtly at me, that I believe ſhe was juſt 
going to ſpeak to me, when the horrid monſter fright. 
ed me away. Ah, my dear child, ſaid the mother, 
you have indeed eſcaped being devoured, but not by 
that monſter you was ſo much afraid of; which in 
truth was only a bird, and would have done you no 
manner of harm. Whereas the ſweet creature, of 
which you ſeem. ſo fond, was no other than a Cat; 
who, under that hypocritical countenance, conceals 


the moſt inveterate hatred to all our race, and ſubſiſts 


entirely by devouring Mice. Learn from this inci- 
dent, my dear, never whilit you live to rely on out- 
ward appearances. | 


\ * 


I Lxxxix. The FARMER and his Dod. 


A Farmer, who had juſt ſtepped into his field. to 
mend a gap in one of his tences, found at his 
return the cradle, where he had left his only child 
aſleep, turned upſide down, the cloaths all torn and 
bloody, and his dog lying near it beſmeared alſo with 
blood. Immediately conceiving that the creature had 
deſtroyed his child, he inſtantly daſhed out his brains 
with the hatchet in his hand; when turning up the 
Cradle, he found his child unhurt, and an enormous 
ſerpent lying dead on the floor, killed by that faithful 
og, whoſe courage and fidelity in preſerving the life 
of his Son, deſerved another kind of reward. Theſe 
affecting circumſtances afforded him a ſtriking leſlon, 
how dangerous it is, too haſtily, to give way to the 
blind impulſe of a ſudden paſſion, 


xc. The 
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xc. The GNAT and the BEE. 
Goat, half ſtarved with cold and pinched with 


hunger, came early one morning to a beehive, 
begged the relief of charity, and offered to teach mu- 
ſic in the family, on the humble terms of diet and 
lodging. The Bee received her petitioner with a cold 
civility, and deſired to be excuſed. I bring up all my 
children, ſaid ſhe, to my own uſeful trade, that they 
may be able, when they grow up, to get an honeſt 
livelihood by their induſtry. Beſides, how do you 
think I could be ſo imprudent as to teach them an 


| art, which I ſee has reduced its profeſſor to indigence 


and beggary ? 


XCcI. The OsTRICH and the PELICAN. 


HE Oſtrich one day met the Pelican, and ob- 

ſerving her breaſt all bloody, Good God! ſays 
ſhe to her, what is the matter ? What accident has 
befallen you ! You certainly have been ſeized by ſome 
ſavage beaſt of prey, and have with diffi-ulty eicaped 
from his mercileſs claws. Do not be ſurprized, 
friend, replied the Pelican; no ſuch accident, nor in- 
deed any thing more than common hath happened to 
me. I have only been engaged in my ordinary em- 
ployment of tending my neſt, of feeding my dear little 
ones, and nouriſhing them with the vital blood from 
my boſom. Your anſwer, returned the Oſtrich, aſto- 
niſhes me ftill more than the horrid figure you make. 
W hat, is this your practice, to tear your own fleſh, 
to ſpill your own blood, and to ſacrifice yourſelf in 
this cruel manner to the importunate cravings of your 
young ones ? I know not which to pity moſt, your 
miſery or your folly, Be adviſed by me; have ſome 
regard for yourſelf; and leave off this barbarous cuſ- 
tom of manglipg your own body: As for your chil- 
dren, commitWhem to the care of Providence, and 
CA | Þ make 
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make yourſelf quite eaſy about them. My example 
may be of uſe to you. I lay eggs upon the ground, 
and juſt cover them lightly over with ſand; if they 
have the good luck to eſcape being cruſhed by the 
tread of man or beaſt, the warmth of the ſun broods 
upon, and hatches them; and in due time my young 
ones come forth: I leave them to be nurſed by na- 
ture, and foſtered by the elements; I give myſelf no 
trouble about them, and I neither know nor care what 
becomes of them. Unhappy wretch, ſays the Pelican, 
who hardeneſt thyſelf againſt thy own offspring, and 
through want of natural affection rendereſt thy travail 
fruitleſs to thyſelf ! who knoweſt not the ſweets of a 
parent's anxiety ; the tender delight of a mother's ſuf- 
terings ! It is not I, but thou, that art cruel to thine 
own fleſh. Thy inſenſibility may exempt thee from a 
temporary inconvenience, and an inconſiderable pain; 
but at the ſame time it makes thee inattentive to a moſt 


neceſſary duty, and incapable of reliſhing the pleaſure I 


that attends it: A pleaſure the moſt exquiſite that na- 
ture hath indulged to us ; in which pain itſelf is ſwal- 


lowed up and loſt, or only ſerves to heighten the en- 


joyment. 


— : — 


XC1I, The SENSITIVE PLANT and the T HISTLE, 


Thiſtle happened to ſpring up very near to a 


1 Senſitive Plant. The former obſerving the ex- 
treme baſhfulneſs and delicacy of the latter, addreſſed 
her in the following manner: Why are you ſo modeſt 
and reſerved, my good neighbour, as to withdraw your 
leaves at the approach of ſtrangers? Why do you 
ſhrink as if you were afraid, from the touch of eveiy 


hand? Take example and advice from me: If I liked 
not their familiarity, I would make them keep their 
diſtance, nor ſhould any ſaucy finger provoke me un- 


revenged. Our tempers and qualities, replied the 
other, are widely different: I have neither the ability 
| En 2 nor 
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nor inclination to give offence : You, it ſeems, are by 
no means deſtitute of either. My defire is to live 
peaceably in the ſtation wherein J am placed; and 


though my humility may now and then cauſe me a 


moment's uneaſineſs, it tends on the whole to preſerve 
my tranquility. The caſe is otherwiſe with you, 
whoſe irritable temper, and revengeful diſpoſition, will 
probably one time or other be the cauſe of your de- 
ſtruction. While they were thus arguing the point, 
the Gardener came with his little ſpaddle, in order to 
lighten the earth round the ſtem of the Senſitive Plant; 
but perceiving the Thiſtle, he thruſt his inſtrument 
through the root of it, and directly toffed it out of 
his garden. | 


XCIlI. The REDBREAST and the SPARROW. 


S a Redbreaſt was ſinging on a'tree by the ſide 
of a rural cottage, a Sparrow, perched upon the 
thatch, took occaſion thus to reprimand him: And 
doſt thou, ſaid he, with thy dull autumnal note, pre- 
ſume to emulate the birds of ſpring ? Can thy weak 
warblings pretend to vie with the rightly accents of 
the thruſh and blackbird? with the various melody of 
the lark or nightingale ? whom other birds, far thy 
ſuperiors, have been long content to admire in ſilence. 


| Judge with candour at leaft, replied the Robin ; nor 


impute thoſe efforts to ambition ſolely, which may 
ſometimes flow from the love of art. I reverence in- 
decd, but by no means envy, the birds whoſe fame has 
ſtood the teſt of ages. Their ſongs have charmed 
both hill and dale ; but their ſeaſon 1s paſt, and their 
throats are filent. I feel not, however, the ambition 
to ſurpaſs or equal them ; my efforts are of a much 
humbler nature; and I may ſurely hope for pardon, 
while I endeavour to cheer theſe forſaken valleys, by 

an attempt to imitate the itrains of love, 8 


F 2 XCcIV. The 
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xciv. The MisER and the Macpit. 


S a Miſer fat at his deſk, counting over his 
heaps of gold, a Magpie eloping from his cage, 
picked up a guinea, and hopped away with it. The 
Miſer, who never failed to count his money over a 
ſecond time, immediately miſled the piece, and riſin, 
up from his ſeat in the utmoſt conſternation, obfervl 
the felon hiding it in a crevice of the floor. And art 
thou, cried he, that worſt of thieves, who haſt robbed 
me of my gold, without the plea of neceſſity, and 
without regard to its proper uſe; but thy life ſhall 
atone for ſo prepoſterous a villainy. Soft words, good 
maſter, quoth the magpie. Have I then injured you, 
in any other ſenſe than you defraud the public? And 


am I not uſing your money in the ſame manner you 
do yourſelf? If I muſt loſe my life for hiding a ſingle 


guinea, what do you, 1 pray, deſerve, who {ſecret fo 
many thouſands?  _ HEE, | 


8 a —_— 4 4 . . 1 2 1 — FR : ted TS 
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xcv. The Two BEES. 


N a fine morning in May, two Bees ſet forward 

in queſt of honey; the one wiſe and temperate, 
the other careleſs and extravagant. They ſoon arrived 
at a garden enriched with aromatic herbs; the moſt 
fragrant flowers, and the moſt delicious fruits, They 
regaled themſelves for a time on the various dainties 
that were ſpread befere them ; the one loading his 
thigh at intervals with proviſions for the hive againſt 
the diftant winter ; the other, revelling in ſweets with- 
out regard to any thing but his preſent gratification. 
At length they found a wide-mouthed phial, that hung 
beneath the bough of a peach-tree, filled with ny 
ready tempered, and expoſed to their taſte in the mol 
alluring manner. The thoughtle(s epicure, in ſpite 


of all his friend's remonſtrances, plunged headlong in- 
| | | to 
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to the veſſel, reſolving to indulge himſelf in all the 
pleaſures of ſenſuality. The philoſopher, on the 
other hand, ſipped a little with caution, but being 
ſuſpicious of danger, flew off to fruits and flowers ; 
where, by the moderation of his meals, he improved 
his reliſh for the true enjoyment of them, 
evening, however, he called upon his friend, to en- 
uire whether he would return to the hive; but found 
him ſurfeited in ſweets, which he was as unable to 
leave, as to enjoy. Clogged in his wings, enfeebled 
in his feet, and his whole frame totally enervated, he 
was but juſt able to bid his friend adieu, and to lament 
with his lateſt breath, that though a taſte of pleaſure 
might quicken the reliſh of life, an unreſtrained indul- 
gence is inevitable deſtruction. 


XCVI. PYTHAGORAS and the CrITIC. 
YTHAGORAS was one day very earneſtly en- 
gaged in taking an exact meaſure of the Olympic 

courſe. One of theſe conceited Critics, who aim at 


every thing, and are ready to interpoſe with their 


opinion upon all ſubjets, happened to be preſent ; 
and could not help ſmiling to himſelf to fee the phi- 


loſopher fo employed, and to obſerve what great at- 


tention and pains he beſtowed upon ſuch a buſineſs. 
And pray, ſays be, accoſting Pythagoras, may I pre- 
ſume to aſk with what deſign you have given yourſelf 
this trouble? Of that, replied the Philoſopher, I ſhall 
very readily inform you. We are aflured, that Her- 
cules, when he inſtituted the Olympic games, himſelf 


laid out this courſe by meaſure, and determined it to 


the length of fix hundred feet, meaſuring it by the 
ſtandard of his own foat. Now, by taking an exact 
meaſure of the ſame number of feet now in ule, we 
can find how much the foot of Hercules, and in pro- 
portion his whole ſtature, exceeded that of the preſent 
generation. A very Curious (pcculation ! ſays the 

. Critic, 


In the 
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Critic, and of. great uſe and importance, no doubt, 
And ſo you will demonſtrate to us, that the bulk of 
this fabulous hero was equal to his extravagant enter- 
prizes and his marvellous exploits, And pray, Sir, 
what may be the reſult of your. enquiry at laſt? J 
ſuppoſe, you can now tell me exactly to a hair's 
breadth, how tall Hercules was. The reſult of my 
enquiry, replied the Philoſpher, is this; and it is a 
concluſion of greater uſe and importance than you 
ieem to expect from it; that if you will always eſti- 
mate the labours of the philoſopher, the deſigns of the 
patriot, and the actions of the hero, by the ſtandard 
of your own narow conceptions, you will ever be 
greatly miſtaken in your judgment concerning them. 


3 1 
* \ 


XCVit. The. Two Does. 


AS TV and inconſiderate connexions are 
generally attended with great diſadvantages: 
And much of every man's good or ill fortune depends 
upon the choice he makes of his friends. 3 
A good-natured Spaniel overtook a ſurly Maſtiff, 
as he was travelling upon. the road. Tray, although 
an entire ſtranger to Tyger, very civilly accoſted him: 
And if it would be no interruption, he ſaid, he ſhould 
be glad to bear him company on his way. I yger, 
who happened not to be altogether in io growling a 
mood as uſual, accepted the propoſal; and they very 


- amicably purſued their journey together, In the 


midſt of their converſation they arrived at the next 
village; where Tyger began to diſplay his malignant 
diſpoſition, by an unprovoked attack upon every dog 
he met. The villagers immediately ſallied forth with 
_ *ereat indignation to reſcue their reſpective favourites; 
and falling upon our two friends without diſtinction 
vr mercy, poor Tray was moſt cruelly treated, for no 
other reaſon but from being found in bad company. 


xXxCVIII The 
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xCVIII. The CAr and the Bar. 


1 Cat having devoured a favourite bulfinch of her 
maſter, overheard him threatening to put her to 


death the moment he could find her. In this diſtreſs, 


ſhe preferred a prayer to Jupiter; vowing, if he would 
deliver her from her preſent danger, that never while 


ſhe lived would ſhe eat another biid. Not long after- 


wards, a Bat moſt invitingly flew into the room where 
Puſs was purring in the window. The queſtion was, 
how to act upon ſo tempting an occaſion? Her appe- 
tite prefled hard on one fide; and her vow threw ſome 
ſeruples in her way on the other. At length ſhe hit 
upon a moſt convenient diſtinction to remove all dif- 
ficulties, by determining that as a bird indeed it was 
unlawful prize, but as a mouſe ſhe might very con- 
ſeientiouſly eat it; and accordingly without further 
debate fell to the repaſt. | 
Thus it is that men are apt to impoſe upon them- 
ſelves by vain and groundleſs diſtinctions, when con- 
ſcience and principle are at variance with intereſt and 
inclination, TM | 


. —_ 


XCIX. The HouNDs in COUPLES, 


Huntſman was leading forth his Hounds one 

morning to the Chace, and had linked ſeveral of 
the young Dogs in couples, to prevent their following 
every ſcent, and hunting diſorderly, as their own in- 
clinations and fancy- ſhould direct them. Among 
others, it was the fate of Jowler and Vixen to be thus 
yoked together. Jowler and Vixen were both young 
and unexperienced ; but had for ſome time been con- 
ſtant companions, and ſeemed to have entertained a 
great fondneſs for each other ; they uſed to be per- 
petually playing together, and in any quarrel that 
happened, always took one another's part; it might 


have been expected therefore that it would not be diſ- 
| agreeable 
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agreeable to them to be ſtill more cloſely united, 
However in fact it proved otherwiſe : They had nat 
been long joined together, before both, parties begun to 
expreſs uneaſineſs at their preſent fituation. Different 
inclinations and oppoſite wills began to diſcover and 
exett themſelves: If one choſe to go this way, the 
other was as eager to take the contrary; if one was 
preſſing forward, the other was ſure to lag behind; 
Vixen pulled back Jowler, and Jowler dragged along 
Vixen: Jowler growled at Vixen, and Vixen ſnapped 
at Jowler ;- till at laſt it came to a downright quarre| 
between them: And Jowler treated Vixen in a very 
rough and ungenerous manner, without any regard to 
the inferiority of her ſtrength, or the tenderneſs of her 
ſex. As they were thus continually vexing and tor- 
menting one another, an old Hound, who had obſery. 
ed all that paſſed, came up to them, and thus reproved 
them: What a couple of filly puppies you are, 
to be perpetualiy worrying yourſelves at this rate! 
What hinders your going on peaceably and quietly 
together ? Cannot you compromiſe the matter between 
. _ by each conſulting the other's inclination a 
ittle? At leaft, try to make a virtue of neceſſity, and 
ſubmit to what you cannot remedy : You cannot get 
rid of the chain; but you may make it ſit eaſy upon 
you. I am an old Dog, and let my age and expe- 
rience inſtruct you: When I was in the fame circum- 
ſtances with you, I ſoon found that thwarting my 
companion was only cormenting myſelf; and my 
yokefellow happily came into the ſame way of think- 
ing. We endezvoured to join in the ſame purſuits, 
and to follow one another's inclinations ; and ſo we 
jogged on together, not only with eaſe and quiet, but 
with comfort and pleaſure. We found by experience, 
that mutual compliance not only compenſates fur 
};derty, but is even attended with a ſatisfaction and 
delight, beyond what liberty itſelf can give.” * 


C. The 
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Bear, who was bred in the ſavage deſarts of 

Sjberia, had an inclination to ſee the world. 


He travelled from foreſt to foreſt, and from one king- 
dom to another, making many profound obſervations 


in his way. Among the reſt of his excurſions, he 


came by accident into a farmer's yard, where he ſaw 
a number of poultry ſtanding to drink by the fide of a 
pool. Obſerving that at every ſip they turned up 
their heads towards the ſky, he could not forbear en- 
quiring the reaſon of ſo peculiar-a ceremony. They 
told him that it was by the way of returning thanks to 
Heaven for the benefits they received ; and was indeed 
an ancient and religious cuſtom, which they could 
not, with a ſafe conſcience, or without impiety, omit. 
Here the Bear burſt into a fit of laughter, at once mi- 
micking their geſtures, and ridiculing their ſuper- 
ſition, in the moſt contemptuous manner. On this, 


the Cock, with a ſpirit ſuitable to the boldneſs of his 


character, addreſſed him in the following words: As 
you are a ſtranger, Sir, you perhaps may be excuſed 
the indecency of this behaviour; yet give me leave 
to tell you, that none but a Bear would ridicule any 
religious ceremonies whatſoever, in the preſence of 
thoſe who believe them of importance. 


_ 


ci, DEATH ant CuP1d. 
TUPITER ſent forth Death and Cupid to travel 


round the world, giving each of them a bow in his 
hand, and a quiver of arrows at his back. It was or- 
dered by the diſpoſer of human affairs, that the arrows 
of Love ſhould only wound the young, in order to 
ſupply the decays of mortal. men ; and thoſe of Death 
were to ſtrike old age, and free the world from uſeleſs. 
charge. Our travellers being one day extremely fa- 
tigued with their journey, reſted themſelves under the 


covert of a wood, and throwing down their arrows in 
| N 
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a promiſcuous manner before them, they both fell faſt 
aſleep, They had not repoſed themſelves long, .before 
they were awaked by a ſudden noiſe ; when haiti] 
gathering up their arms, each in the confuſion took by 
miſtake ſome of the darts that belonged to the other, 
By this means it frequently happened that Death van- 
quiſhed the young, and Cupid ſubdued the old. Ju- 
piter obſerved the error, but did not think proper to 
redreſs it; foreſeeing that ſome good might ariſe from 
their unlucky exchange. And in fact, if men were 
wiſe, they would learn from this miſtake to be appre- 
henſive of death in their youth; and to guard againſt 
the amorous pathons in their old age. 


1 — 


CI. The SPECTACLES. 
H ſtrangely all mankind differ in their opi- 


1 nions! and how ſtrongly each is attached to his 
own! Jupiter one day, enjoying himſelf over a 
bowl of nectar, and in a merry humour, determined to 
make mankind a preſent. Momus was appointed to 
convey it to them; who, mounted on a rapid car, was 
- preſently on earth, Come hither,, ſays he, ye happy 
mortals ; great Jupiter has opened for your benefit his 
all-gracious hands. It is true, he made you ſomewhat 
ſhort-ſighted, but to remedy that inconvenience, be- 
hold how he has favoured you ! So ſaying, he un- 
looſed his portmanteau; an infinite number of ſpec- 
tacles tumbled out, and mankind picked them up with 
great eagerneſs; there was enow for all, every man 
had his pair, But it was ſoon found that theſe ſpec- 
tacles did not repreſent objects to all mankind alike : 
For one pair was purple, another blue; one was white, 
and another Sach; ſome of the glaſſes were red, ſome 
green, and ſome yellow. In ſhort, there were all man- 
ner of colours, and every ſhade of colour. However, 
notwithſtanding this diverſity, every man was charmed 
with his own, as believing it the beſt; and enjoyed in 
opinion, all the ſatisfaction of truth. 


cu, The 
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cin. The PoET and the DEATHWATCH. 


Ms a Poet fat in his cloſet, feaſting his imagi- 
nation on the hopes of fame and immortality, he 


| was ſtartied on a ſudden with the ominous ſound of a 
Deathwatch. However, immediately recollecting him- 


ſelf, —V ain inſect, ſaid he, ceaſe thy impertinent fore- 
bodings, ſufficient indeed to frighten the weakneſs of 


women or of children; but far beneath the notice of a 


Poet and Philofopher. As for me, whatever accident 
may threaten my life, my fame, ſpite of thy prognoſtics, 
ſhall live to future ages. May be ſo, replied the in- 
ſe, 1 find at leaſt thou hadſt rather liſten to the mag- 


got in thy head, than to the worm beneath thy table: 


But know, that the ſuggeſtions of Vanity are altogether 
as deceitful as thoſe of Superſtition. 


* * 


— 


cliv. The Two LIZARDS. 


S two Lizards were baſking under a ſouth wall, 


how contemptible, ſaid one of them, is our con- 


dition | We exiſt, it is true, but that is all; for we 
hold no fort of rank in the creation, and are utterly 
unnoticed by the world. Curſed obſcurity! Why 
was I not rather born a ſtag, to range at large, the 


pride and glory of ſome foreſt? It happened that in 


the midſt of theſe unjuſt murmurs, a pack of hounds 
was heard in full cry after the very creature he was 


envying, who being quite ſpent with the chace, was 
torn in pieces by the dogs in fight of our two Li- 
Zards. And is this the lordly ſtag, whoſe place in 
the creation you . wiſhed to hold ?. replied the wifer 


Lizard to his complaining friend. Let his ſad fate 
teach you to bleſs Providence for placing you in that 


of a more elevated rank — _, 


"humble ſituation, which ſecures you from the dangers _ 


1 
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cv. The LITIGIOUs CATS. 


Wo Cats having ftolen ſome cheeſe, could not ( 
agree about dividing their prize. In order there- he 

fore to ſettle the diſpute, they conſented to refer the 
diſpute to a monkey. The propoſed arbitrator very W 
readily accepted the office, and producing a balance, W 
put a part into each ſcale. Let me ſee, (ſaid he) 


ay—this lump outweighs the other; and immediate- 
ly bit off a confiderable piece, in order to reduce it (he * 
obſerved) to an equilibrium. The oppoſite ſcale was . 
now become the heavier ; which afforded our con- 


ſcientious judge an additional reaſon for a ſecond j 
mouthful. Hold, hold, ſaid the two Cats, who began P 


| : a 'D c 
to be alarmed for the event, give us our reſpective F 

p - . at 
ſhares, and we are ſatisfied. If you are ſatis fied, re- _ 


turned the monkey, juſtice is not; a caſe of this in- 
tricate nature is by no means ſo ſoon determined. < 
Upon which, he continued to nibble firſt one piece | 
and then the other, till the poor Cats, ſeeing their 
cheeſe gradually diminiſhing, intreated him to give 

- Himſelf no farther trouble, but to deliver to them what / 
remained. Not ſo faſt, I beſeech ye, friends, replied 
the monkey; we owe juſtice to ourſelves as well as to &' 


you what remains is due to me in right of my office. Py 
pon which, he ſtuffed the whole into his mouth, an dc 
with great gravity diſmifled the court. : . 
— — J... 1 
| th 

2% Cvi. The STORK and the CRow. B 
ar 


2 A and a Crow had once a ſtrong contention, I di 
which of them ſtood higheſt in the favour of. m 
Jupiter.“ The Crow alledged his ſkill in omens, his ve 

_- miallibllity in prophecies, and his great uſe to the in 
 - Prieſts of that deity, in all their ſacrifices and religious | ſu 
. _ Ceremonies. The Stork urged only bis blameleſs life, I th 
de Care he took tio preſerve his offspring, and the bl. 
| | ; : aſſiſt- 
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aſſiſtance ke lent his parents under the infirmities of 
age. It happened, as it generally does in religious 
diſputes, that neither of them could confute the other; 
ſo they both agreed to refer the deciſion to Jupiter 
himſelf. On their joint application, the God deter- 

mined thus between them: Let none of my creatures. 
deſpair of my regard: I know their weakneſs ; I pity 
their errors; and whatever is well meant, I accept as 
it was intended. Yet ſacrifices or ceremonies are in 


themſelves of no importance, and every attempt to pe- 
netrate the counſels of the Gods, is altogether as vain 


as it is preſumptuous: But he who pays to Jupiter a 


juſt honour and reverence, who leads the moſt tem- 


perate life, and who does the moſt good in proportion 
to his abilities ; as he beit anſwers the end of his cre- 
ation, will affuredly ſtand higheſt in the favour of his 
creator, 


CVII, The T UBEROSE and the SUNFLOWER. 


Tuberoſe in a bow-window on the north fide 
\ of a ſtately villa, addreſſed a Sunflower which 
grew on a ſlope that was contiguous to the houſe. 
Pray, ſays he, neighbour Turnſole, to what purpoſe 
do you pay all this devotion to that fictitious deity of 
yours, the Sun? Why are you continually diſtorting 
your body, 2nd caſting up your eyes to that glarirg 
luminary £ What ſuperſtition induces you to think, 
that we flowers exiſt only through his influence ? 
Both you and I are ſurely indebted to the hot-bed, 
and to the diligence of the gardener, for our pro— 
duction and fupport. For my part, I ſhall referve 
my homage, together with my ſweets, for that bene- 
volent maſter who is continually watering and refreſh- 
ing me: Nor do I deſire ever to ſee the face of that 


lun you fo vainly idelize, while I can enjoy the cool 


ſhade of this magnificent ſaloon, Truce with th 
blaſphemies, replied the Sunflower: Why doſt thou 
| G revile 
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revile that glorious being, who diſpenſes life and 
vigour, not only to us, but to every part of the 
creation? Without this, alas! how ineffectual were 
the {kill and vigilance of thy boaſted maſter, either to 
ſupport thy tender frame, or even to preſerve his 
own | But this muſt ever be the caſe with ſuch con- 
tracted underſtandings : Sufficient, indeed, to point 
out our more immediate benefectors, without regard- 
ing that original ſource, from which all beneficence 


proceeds. 


cviit, EcHo and the O WIL. 


HE Vain hear the flatteries of their own imagi- 


nation, and fancy them to be the voice of fame, 

—A ſolemn Owl, puffed up with vanity, fate re- 
peating her ſcreams at midnight, from the hollow of a 
blaſted oak. And whence, cried ſhe, proceeds this 
awful ſilence, unleſs it be to favour my ſuperior me- 
Jody ? Surely the groves are huſhed in expectation of 
my voice, and when J ſing, all nature liſtens. An 
Echo reſounding from an adjacent rock, replied imme- 
diately, all nature liſtens.” The Nightingale, re- 
ſumed ſhe, has uſurped the ſovereignty by night: Her 
note, indeed, is muſical, but mine is ſweeter far. The 
voice confirming her opinion, replied again, © is 
* ſweeter far.” Why then am I diffident ? continued 
ſhe: Why do 1 fear to join the tuneful choir? The 
Echo, ftill flattering her vanity, repeated, join the 
tuneful choir.” Rouſed by this empty phantom of 


encouragement, ſhe on the morrow mingled her hoot- 


ings with the harmony of the groves. But the tune- 
ful ſongſters, diſguſted with her noiſe, and affronted 
by her impudence, unanimouſly drove her from the 
fociety, and ſtill continue to purſue her wherever ſhe 
appears. | IN) 


cIx. The 
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cix. The SniPE SHOOTER, 


S a Sportſman ranged the fields with his gun, 
| attended by an experienced old Spaniel, he hap- 


pened to ſpring a Snipe ; and, nearly at the ſame in- 


ſtant, a covey of partridges. Surpriſed at the accident, 
and divided in his aim, he let fly too indeterminately, 
and by this means miſſed them both. Ah, my good 
maſter, ſaid the Spaniel, you ſhould never have two 
aims at once. Had you not been dazzled and ſeduced 
by the extravagant hope of Partridge, you would moſt 
probably have ſecured your Snipe. | 


a8 


„* 
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cx. The BUTTERFLY, the SNAIL, and the BEE. 


Butterfly, proudly perched on the gaudy leaves of 
A a French marygold, was boaſting the vaſt extent 
and variety of his travels. I have ranged, ſaid he, 
over the majeſtic ſcenes of Hagley, and have feaſted 
my eyes with elegance and variety at Leaſowes, I 
have wandered through regions of eglantine and ho» 
neyſuckle, I have revelled in kiſſes on beds of violets 


and cowllips, and have enjoyed the delicious fragrance 


of roles and carnations. In ſhort, my fancy unbound- 
ed, and my flights unreſtrained, I have vifited, with 
perfect freedom, all the flowers of the field or garden, 
and muſt be allowed to know the world in a ſuper- 
lative degree. . | 

A Snail, who hung attentive to his wonders on a 
cabbage-leaf, was ſtruck with admiration ; and con- 


cluded, him, from all his experience, to be the wiſeſt 


of animal creatures. . e 
It happened that a Bee purſued her occupation on 2 
neighbouring bed of marjoram, and having heard our 
oſtentatious vagrant, reprimanded him in this manner. 
Vain, empty flutterer, ſaid ſhe, whom inſtruction can- 
not improve, nor experience itſelf enlighten! Thoy 
haſt rambled over the world; wherein does thy know- 
Q-4- 5 ledge 
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ledge of it conſiſt? Thou haſt ſeen variety of objects; 

What concluſion haſt thou drawn from them? Thou 

| haſt taſted of every amuſement ; haſt thou extracted 

any thing for uſe? I too am a traveller: Go and 

look into my hive; and let my treaſures ſhadow out 

to thee, that the intent of travelling is, to collect ma- 
- terials either for the uſe and emolument of private life, 
or for the advantage of the community. 


a Mi. Aft. 


CxI. The Macpit and the RAVEN. 


HERE was a certain Magpie, more buſy and 

more loquacious than any of his tribe. His 
tongue was in perpetual motion, and himſelf con- 
tinually upon the wing; fluttering from place to 
Place, and very ſeldom appearing twice togetber in 
the ſame company. | | | 

Sometimes you ſaw him with a flock of pigeons, 
plundering a field of new-ſown corn; anon, perched 
upon a cherry-tree with a parcel of tomtits ; the next 
moment, you would be ſurprized to find the ſame in- 
dividual bird engaged with a fight of crows, and 
feaſting upon a carcaſe. 

He took it one day-into his head to viſit an old 
Raven, who lived retired among the branches of a 
venerable oak; and there, at the foot of a lonely 
mountain, had paſſed near half a century. 

I admire, ſays the prating bird, your moſt romantic 
fituation, and the wildneſs of theſe rocks and preci- 
pices around you: J am abſolutely - tranſported with 
the murmur of that water-fall : Methinks it diffuſes 
a tranquillity, furpaſſing all the joys of public life. 
What an agreeable ſequeſtration from worldly buſtle 
and impertinence ! What an opportunity of contem- 
- plating the divine beauties of Nature! I ſhall moſt 
certainly, my dear, quit the gaieties of the town, and 
for the ſake of theſe rural ſcenes, and my good friend's 
converſation, paſs the remainder of my days in the 
ſolitude he has choſen, | | 

| Well, 


if * 
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Well, Sir, replies the Raven, I ſhall be at all times 
glad to receive you in my old-faſhioned way; but you 
and I ſhould certainly prove moſt unſuitable compa- 
pions. Your whole ambition is to ſhine in company, 
and to recommend yourſelf to the world by univerſal 


- complaiſance ; Whereas my greateſt happineſs conſiſts 
in eaſe and privacy, and the ſelect converſation of a 


few whom 1 citeem, I prefer a good heart to the 
molt voluble tongue; and though, queſtionleſs obliged 
to you for the politeneſs of your profeſſions, yet J ſee 
your benevolence divided among ſo numerous an ac- 
quaintance, that a very fleader ſhare of it can remain 
for thoſe you are pleaſed to honour with the name of 


friends. 


CXII, 7% Diſcontented BEE, 


Bee complained to Jupiter of the numerous evils 
to which her condition expoſed her. Her body, 
ſhe laid, was weak and feeble, yet was ſhe condemned 
to get her living by perpetual toil ; ſhe was benumbed 
by the cold of winter, and relaxed by the heat of 
ſummer. Her haunts were infected with poiſonous 
weeds, and her flights obſtructed by ſtorms and tem- 
pefls. In ſhort, what with danger from without, and 
diſeaſes from within, her life was rendered one con- 
tinual ſcene of anxiety and wretchedneſs. Behold 
now, ſaid Jupiter, the frowardneſs and folly of this 
unthankful race! The flowers of the field 1 have 
ſpread before them as a feaſt, and have endeavoured 
to regale them with an endleſs variety. They now 


reve] on odoriferous beds of thyme and lavender, and 


now on the ſtill more fragrant banks of violets and 
roſes. The buſineſs they complain of is the extrac- 
tion of honey; and, to alleviate their toil, I have al- 
lowed them wings, which readily tranſport them from 
one delicious banquet to another. Storms, tempeſts, 
and noxious weeds, I have given them ſagacity to 


Gr 3 ſhun ; 
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ſhun ; and if ever they are miſled, it is through the 
perverſeneſs of their inclinations. But thus it is with 
Hees, and thus with Men: They miſconſtrue the be. 
nevolence of my deſigns, and they complain that my 
decrees are rigid; they ungratefully overlook all the 
advantages, and magnify all the inconveniences of 
their ſtation. But let my creatures purſue their hap- 
pinefs, through the paths marked out by Nature, and 


they will then feel no pains which they have not 


pleaſures to compenſate. 


nn 2 — 


Cx111, The DiamonD and the LOADSTONE. 


Diamond of great beauty and luſtre, obſerving 

A not only many other gems of a lower claſs ranged 

together with him in the ſame cabinet, but a Loadſtone 

likewiſe placed not far from him, began to queſtion 

the latter, how he came there; and what pretenſions 
he had to be ranked among the precious ſtones ; he, 

who appeared to be no better than a mere flint; a 

forry, coarſe, ruſty-Jooking pebble ; without any the 

leaſt ſhining quality to advance him to ſuch an ho- 

nour: And concluded with deſiring him to keep his 
diſtance, und pay a proper reſpect to his ſuperiors, 
1 find, ſaid the Loadfione, that you judge by external 
appearance ; and it is your intereſt, that others ſhould 
form their judgment by the fame rule. I muſt own 

I have nothing to boaſt of in that reſpect; but [ 

may venture to ſay, that I make amends for my out- 

ward defects, by my inward qualities. The great 
improvement of navigation in theſe latter ages is en- 

tirely owing to me. It is owing to me, that the diſ- 

tant parts of the world are known and acceſſible to 
each other; that the remoteſt nations are connected 
.together, and all in a manner united into one common 
ſociety; that by a mutual intercourſe they relieve 
ene another's wants, and all enjoy the ſeveral bleſſings 


peculiar to each, Great-Britain is indebted to me 
4 5 for 
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for her wealth, her ſplendor, and her power ; and the | 


arts and ſciences are in a great meaſure obliged to me 
for their late improvements, and their continual in- 
creaſe. I am willing to allow you your due praiſe 
in its full extent; you are a pretty bauble; I am 
mightily delighted to ſee you glitter and ſparkle; 1 


look upon you with pleaſure and ſurpriſe : But I muſt _ 


be convinced that you are of ſome ſort of uſe, before 
1 acknowledge that you have any real merit, or treat 
you with that reſpect which you ſeem to demand. 


A ——— — 


»„— 
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cxiv. The BEGGAR and the Dos. 


Beggar and his Dog fat at the gate of a noble 
courtier, and were preparing to make a meal on 
a bowl of fragments from the kitchen-maid. A pro- 
per dependent of his lordſhip's, who had been ſharing 


a {ſingular favour of a dinner at the ſteward's table, 


was {truck with their appearance, and ſtopped a little 
to obſerve them. The Beggar, hungry and voracious 
as any courtier in Chriſtendom, ſeized with greedineſs 
the choiceſt morſels, and ſwallowed them himſelf; the 
reſt was divided into portions for his children. A 


ſcrag was thruſt into one pocket for honeſt Jack, a 


cruſt into another for baſhful Tom, and a luncheon of 


cheeſe wrapt up with care for the little favourite of his 


hopeful family. In ſhort, if any thing was thrown to 
the Dog, it was a bone fo cloſely picked, that it ſcarce 
afforded a pittance to keep life and ſoul together. 
How exactly alike, ſaid the dependent, is this poor 
Dog's caſe and mine]! He is watching for a dinner 
from his maſter who cannot ſpare it; I for a place 
from a needy Lord, whoſe wants perhaps are greater 
than my own, and whoſe: relations more clamorous 


than any of this Beggar's brats. Shrewdly was it ſaid, 


by an ingenious writer, a Courtier's Dependent is a 


Beggar's Dog. x | 
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cxv. The MonsTER fn the Sun. 


| N Aftronomer was obſerving the 'Sun through IM 


a teleſcope, in order to take an exact draught of 

the ſeveral ſpots which appear upon the face of it, 

While he was intent upon his obſervations, he was on 
a ſudden ſurprized with a new and aſtoniſhing ap- 

pearance; a large portion of the ſurface of the Sun 

was at once covered by a Monſter of enormous ſize, 
and horrible form; it had an immenſe pair of wings, 

a great number of legs, and a long and vaſt proboſcis; 

and that it was alive, was very apparent, from his 

quick and violent motions, which the obſerver could, 

from time to time, plainly perceive. Being. ſure of 

the fact, (for how could he be miſtaken in what he 

ſaw ſo clearly?) our Philoſopher began to draw many 

ſurpriſing concluſions from premiſes ſo well eſtabliſh- 

ed. He calculated the magnitude of this extraor- 
dinary animal ; and found that he covered about two 
ſquare degrees of the Sun's ſurface ; that placed upon 
the earth he would ſpread over half of one hemiſphere of 

it; and that he was ſeven or eight times as big as the 

moon. But what was molt aſtoniſhing, was the prodi- 

gious heat that he muſt endure: It was plain that he was 

fomething of the nature of the ſalamander, but of a 

far more fiery temperament ; for it was demonſtrable 

from the cleareſt principles, that in his preſent fitu- 

ation he muſt have acquired a degree of heat two 
thouſand times exceeding that of red hot iron. It was 

a problem worth conſidering, whether he ſubſiſted up- 
en the groſxvapours of the Sun, and ſo from time to 

time cleared away thoſe ſpots which they are per- 

petually forming, and which would otherwiſe wholly 

obſcure and incruſtate its face; or whether it might 
not feed on the ſolid ſubſtance of the orb itſelf, which 

by this means, together with the conſtant expence of 
light, muſt ſoon be exhauſted and conſumed ; or whe- 
ther he was not now and then ſupplied by the falling 
of ſome eccentric comet into the Sun, However this 
might 
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might be, he found by computation that the earth 


would be but ſhort allowance for him for a few 


months: And farther, it was ne improbable con- 


jecture, that, as the earth was deſtined to be deſtroyed 


by fire, this fiery flying monſter would remove hither | 


at the appointed time, and might much more eaſily 
and conveniently effect a conflagration than any co- 
met, hitherto provided for that ſervice. | 

In the earneſt purſuit of theſe, and many the like 
deep and curious ſpeculations, the aſtonomer was en- 
gaged, and was preparing to communicate them to the 
public. In the mean time, the diſcovery began to be 
much talked of; and all the virtuoſi gathered together 
to ſee ſo ſtrange a tignt, They were equally con- 
vinced of the accuracy of the obſervations, and of the 
concluſions ſo clearly deduced from it. At laſt, one 
more cautious than the reſt, was reſolved, before he 
gave a full aſſent to the report of his ſenſes, to exa- 
mine the whole proceſs of the affair, and all the parts 
of the inſtrument: He opened the teleſcope, and behold! 
a ſmall fly was incloſed in it, which having ſettled on 
the center of the object-glaſs, had given occaſion to 
all this marvellous theory. 8 N 

How often do men, through prejudice and paſſion, 
through envy and malice, fix upon the brighteſt and 
moſt exalted characters, the groſſeſt and moſt impro- 
bable imputations ! It behoves us upon ſuch occaſions 
to be upon our guard, and to ſuſpend our judgments ; 
the fault perhaps is not in the object, but in the mind 
of the obſerver. | 


Aa 


CXVI. The ELM TREE and the VINE. 


N extravagant young Vine, vainly ambitious of 

independency, and tond of ramhling at large, 

deſpiſed the alliance of a ſtately Elm that grew near, 

and. courted her embraces. Having riſen to ſome 

ſmall height without any kind of ſupport, ä 
| art 
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forth her flimſey branches to a very uncommon and 
ſuperfluous length; calling on her peighbour to take 
notice how little ſhe wanted his aſſiſtance. Poor in- 
fatuated ſhrub, replied the Elm, how inconſiſtent is 
thy conduct! Wouldft thou be truly independent, 
thou ſhouldſt carefully apply thoſe jucies to the en. 
largement of thy ſtem, which thou laviſheſt in vain 
upon unneceſſary foliage. I ſhortly ſhall behold thee 
groveling on the ground ; yet countenanced, indeed, 
by many of the human race, who intoxicated with 
vanity, have deſpiſed ceconomy ; and who, to ſupport 
for a moment their empty boaſt of independence, have 
exhauſted the very ſource of it in frivolous expences. 


CXVII, The Toap and the EPHEMERON. 


S ſome workmen were digging marble in a 
mountain of Scythia, they diſcerned a Toad of 
an enormous ſize in the midſt of a ſolid rock. They 
were very much ſurprized at ſo uncommon an appear- 
ance, and the more they conſidered the circumſtances 
of it, the more their wonder increaſed, It was hard 
to conceive by what means this creature had preſerved 
life and nouriſhmeat in ſo narrow a priſon ; and ſtill 
more difficult to account for his birth and exiſtence in 
-a place ſo totally inacceſſible to all of his ſpecies, 
They could conclude no other, than that he was 
formed together with the rock in which he had been 
bred, and was coeval with the mountain itſelf, While 
they were purſuing theſe ſpeculations, the Toad fat 
ſwelling and bloating, till he was ready to burſt with 
pride and ſelf- importance; to which at laſt he thus 
gave vent :—Yes, ſays he, you behold in me a ſpe- 
cimen of the antedeſuvian race of animals. I was 
begotten before the flood; and who is there among 
the upſtart race of mortals, that ſhall dare to contend 

with me in nobility of birth or dignity of character: 


An Ephemeron, ſprung that morning from the river 
L Hy- 


/ 


Hypanis, as he was flying about from place to place, 
chanced to be preſent, and obſerved all that paſſed 


with great attention and curioſity. Vain boaſter, 
ſays he, what foundation haſt thou for pride, either in 
thy deſcent, merely becauſe it is ancient, —or thy life be- 
cauſe it has been long ? What good qualities haſt thou 
received from thy anceſtors? Inſignificant even to 
thyſelf, as well as uſeleſs to others, thou art almoſt 
as inſenſible as the block in which thou waſt bred. 
Even I, that had my birth only from the ſcum of the 


neighbouring river, at the riſing of this day's ſun, and 


who ſhall die at its ſetting, have more reaſon to ap- 
plaud my condition, than thou haſt to be proud of 
thine. have enjoyed the warmth of the ſun, the 


light of the day, and the purity of the air: I have 


flown from ſtream to ſtream, from tree to tree, and 
from the plain to the mountain: I have provided for 
poſterity, and ſhall leave behind me a numerous off- 
ſpring to people the next age of to-morrow : In ſhort, 
I have fulfilled all the ends of my being, and I have 
been happy. My whole life, it is true, is but of 
twelve hours ; but evenone hour of it is to be preferred 
to a thouſand years of mere exiſtence; or that have 


been ſpent, like thine, in floth, ignorance, and 


ſtupidity. 


—— 8 att 
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CXVIII, The Boy and the BUTTERELY. 


Boy, greatly ſmitten with the colours of a But- 
terfly, purſued it from flower to flower with in- 


defatigable pains. Firſt, he aimed to ſurpriſe it a- 
mong the leaves of a roſe ; then to cover it with his 


hat, as it was feeding on a daiſy ; now hoped to ſe- 


cure it as it reſted on a ſprig of myrtle ; and now. 


grew ſure of his prize, perceiving it Joiter on a bed of 
violets, But the fickle Fly, continually changing one 


bloſſom for another, ſtill eluded his attempts. At 


length, obſerving it half-buried in the cup of a * 


— 
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he ruſhed forward, and ſnatching it with violence, 
cruſhed it all to pieces. The dying inſet, ſeeing the i 
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poor boy ſomewhat chagrined at his diſappointment, 
addreſled him with all the calmneſs of a Stoic, in the 
following manner :—Behold now the end of thy un- 
profitable ſolicitude! And learn, for the benefit of 
thy future life, that all Pleaſure is but a painted But- 
terfly ; which, although it may ſerve to amuſe thee in 
the purſuit, if embraced with too much ardour, will 
periſh in thy graſp. 8 


1 


cxIx. The E CLIPS E. 
NE day when the Moon was under an Eclipſe, 
ſhe complained thus to the Sun of the diſcon- 
tinuance of his favours. My deareſt friend, ſaid ſhe, 
why do not you ſhine upon me as you uſed to do! 
Do I not ſhine upon thee ? ſaid the Sun; I am very 
ſure that I intend it. O no, replies the Moon, but | 
now perceive the reaſon: I ſee that dirty planet, the 
Earth, is got between us. 

The good influences of the Great would perhaps 
de more diffuſive, were it not for their mifchievous 
Dependents, who are ſo frequently ſuffered to in- 
terpole. 


111 


cxx. The TurLie and the Ros k. 


Tulip and a Roſe happened to be near neigh- 


bours in the ſame garden. They were both ex- 
tremely beautiful; yet the Roſe engaged conſiderably 


more than an equal ſhare of the Gardener's attention. 


Enamoured, as in truth he was, of the delicious odour 
it diffuſed ; he appeared, in the eye of the Tulip, to 
be always kiſſing and carefling it. The Tulip, vain 


of its external charms, and unable to bear the thought 


of being forſaken for another, remonſtrated in theſe 
words againſt the Gardener's partiality : Why are my 
| beauties 


% 


. 


* 
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beauties thus neglected? Are not my colours more 
bright, more various, and more inviting, than any 
which that red faced thing has to diſplay? Why then 
is ſhe to engroſs your whole affection, and thus for 
ever to be preferred? Be not diflatisfied, my fair 
Tulip, ſaid the Gardener ; I acknowledge thy beau- 
ties, and admire them as they deſerve, But there are 
found in my favourite Roſe ſuch attractive odours, 
ſach internal charms, that I enjoy a banquet in their 
fragrance, which no mere beauty can pretend to 


* 


furniſh. 


— — 4 th „ 
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xxl. The SENSITIVE PLANT and the PALM- TREE. 


* Senſitive Plant being brought out of the 
green-houſe on a fine ſummer's day, and placed 
in a beautiful grove adorned with the fineſt foreſt trees 
and moſt curious plants, began to give himſelf great 
airs, and to treat all that were about him with much 
petulance and diſdain, Lord! ſays he, how could 
the Gardener think of ſetting me among a parcel of 
trees ; groſs, inanimate things, mere vegetables, and 
perfect ſtocks! Sure he does not take me for a com- 
mon plant, when he knows that 1 have the ſenſe of 
feeling in a more exquiſite degree than he has himſelf. 
It really ſhocks me to ſee into what wretched low 
company he has introduced me: It is more than the 
delicacy of my conſtitution, and the extreme tender- 
neſs of my nerves can bear. Pray, Mr Acacia, ſtand 
a little farther off, and do not preſume quite ſo much 
upon your 1dle pretence of being my couſin. Good 


Mr Citron, keep your diſtance, I beſeech you; your 


firong ſcent quite overpowers me. Friend Palm-tree, 
your offenſive ſhade is really more than I am able to 
lupport. The lofty Palm-tree, though little moved 
by ſo unmannerly an attack, condeſcended to rebuke 
the impertinent bong, in the following manner. 
Thou yegetable fribble ! learn to, know thyſelf, and 

: . thy 
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thy own worthleſſneſs and inſignificancy. Thou va. 
lueſt thyſelf on a vicious ſoftnels, a falſe delicacy, the 
very defect and imbecility of thy nature. What art 
thou good for, that ſhrinkeſt at the touch, and droop. 
eſt at a breath of air; feeble- and barren, a perpetual 
torment _ to thyſelf, and wholly uſeleſs to others, 
Whereas we, whom thou Kd, with ſuch diſdain, 
make a grateful] return to man for his care of us: 
Some of us yield him fruit; others are ſerviceable to 
him by their ſtrength and firmneſs; we ſhade him 
from the heat of the ſun, and we defend him from the 
violence of the winds. I am particularly diſtinguiſh- 
ed for my hardineſs and perſeverance, my ſteadineſs 
and conſtancy : And on account of thoſe very qua- 
lities which thou wanteſt and affecteſt to deſpiſe, I 
have the honour to be made the emblem of conqueſt, 
and the reward of the conqueror. | 


_ « * 
* — 
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 CXX11, The LAURUSTINUS and the RosE TREE. 


N the quarters of a ſhrubbery, where deciduous 
1 plants and evergreens were intermingled with an 
air of negligence, it happened that a Roſe grew not 
far from a Lauruſtinus. The Roſe, enlivened by the 
breath of June, and attired in all its gorgeous bloſ- 
ſoms, looked with much contempt on the Lauruſtinus, 
who had nothing to diſplay but the duſky verdure of 
its leaves. What a wretched neighbourhood, cried 
ſhe, is this! and how unworthy to partake the ho- 
nour of my company ! Better to bloom and die in the 
deſart, than to aſſociate myſelf here with ſuch low and 
dirty vegetables. 


every nation has agreed to honour, and every Poet 
conſpired to reverence, as the undoubted ſovereign of 
the field and garden? If I am really_ſo, let my ſub- 
jets at leaſt keep their diſtance, and let a circle re. 
main vacant round me, ſuitable to the ſtate my rank 
requires. Here, Gardener, bring thy hatchet ; prithee 

| EE 


And is this my lot at laſt, whom 


| proper ſphere. 


| deſpiſeſt, will become the glory of my garden. 


— . Nn 
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cut down this Lauruſtinus ; or at leaſt remove it to its 
Be pacified, my lovely Roſe, replied . 
the Gardener ; enjoy thy ſovereignty with moderation, 
and thou ſhalt receive all the homage which thy beau- 
ty can require, But remember that in winter, when 
neither thou nor any of thy tribe produce one flower 
or leaf to chear me, this faithful ſhrub, which thou 
Pru- 
dence therefore, as well as gratitude, is concerned, in 
the protection of a friend that will ſhew his friendſhip 
in adverſity, Ep SFM | DEF 
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CxxI1ty The HERMIT. 


\ 


A Certain Hermit had ſcooped his cave near the 
ſummit of a lofty mountain, from whence he 
had the opportunity of ſurveying a large extent both 
of ſea and land. He ſat one evening contemplating 
with pleaſure on the various objects that Jay diffuſed 
before him. The woods. were dreſt 'in the brighteſt 
verdure ; the thickets adorned with the gayeſt bloſ- 
ſoms. The birds carolled beneath the branches ; the 
lambs frolicked around the meads ; the peaſant whiſt- 
Jed befide his team ; and the ſhips, driven by gentle 
ales, were returning ſafely into their proper harbours. 
n ſhort, the arrival of Spring had doubly enlivened 
the whole ſcene before his eye; and every object 
yielded a diſplay either of beauty or of happineſs. 
On a ſudden aroſe a violent ſtorm. The winds 
muſtered all their fury, and whole foreſts of oak lay 
ſcattered on the ground, Darkneſs inſtantly ſucceed- 


ed; hailſtones and rain were poured forth in cataracts, 


and lightning and thunder added horror to the gloom. 
And now the ſea, piled up in mountains, bore aloft 


the largeſt veſſels, while the horrid uproar of its 
waves drowned the ſhrieks of the wretched mariners. 
When the whole tempeſt had exhauſted its fury, it 
was inſtantly followed by the ſhock of an earthquake. 
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appeared in his countenance. 
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The poor inhabitants of the neighbouring villages 
flocked in crouds to our Hermit's cave ; fully con- 
vinced, that his well-known ſanctity would be able to 
protect them in their diftreſs. They were, however, 
not a little ſurprized at the profound tranquillity that 
„My friends, ſaid he, 
be not diſmayed. Terrible to me, as well as to yau, 
would have been the war of elements we have juſt 
beheld ; but that I have meditated with ſo much at- 
nion on the various works of Providence, as to be 
ee that his n is equal to his Power.” 


—_— 
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CXXIV. nn . mi ENEMIEs. 


Wolf, a Fox, and a Hare, happened one evening 

to be foraging i in different parts of a Farmer's 
yard, Their fuſt effort was pretty ſucceſsful, and 
they returned in ſafety to their ſeveraſ quarters: Hows- 
ever, not ſo happy as to be unperceived by the Far- 
mer's watchful eye; who, placing feveral kinds of 
ſnares, made each of them his priſoner in the next at- 


tempt. He firſt took the Hare to taſk, who confeſſed 


the had eaten a few turnip tops, merely to ſatisfy her 
hunger ; beſought him piteouſly to ſpare her life, and 
promiſed never to enter his grounds again. He then 


accoſted the Fox; who, in a fawning, obſequious 


tone, proteſted that he came into his premiſſes through 
no other motive than pure good-will, to. reſtrain the 
Hares and other vermin. from the plunder of his corn; 


and that, whatever evil tongues might ſay, he had too 


great a regard both for him and for juſtice, to be in 
the leaſt capable of any diſhoneſt action. He laſt of 
all examined, the Wolf, what buſineſs brought him 


within the purlieus of a Farmer's yard, The Wolf 


very impudently declared, it was with a view of de- 
{troying his lambs, to which he had an undoubted 
right: That the Farmer himſelf was the only felon, 


| Who robbed the community of Wolves of what was 


meant 
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meant to be their proper food. That this, at leaſt, 


was his opinion ; and whatever fate attended him, he 
ſhould not ſcruple to riſque his life in the purſuit of 
his lawful prey. EEE 5 5 

The Farmer having heard their pleas, determined 
the cauſe in the following manner: The Hare, ſaid 
he, deſerves compaſſion, for the penitence he ſhews, 
and the humble confeffion he has made: As for the 
Fox and Wolf, let them be hanged together; their 
crimes themſelves alike deferve it, and are equally 
heightened by the aggravations of hypocriſy and of 
impudence. | | | =; 


CXXV. The STARs and the SKY-ROCKET., 


8 a Rocket, on a rejoicing night, aſcended 
through the air, and obſerved the ſtream of 
light that diſtinguiſhed his pallage, he could not 
forbear exulting in his elevation, and calling upon the 
ſtars to do him reverence. Behold, ſaid he, what 
gazing multitudes admire the Juſtre of my train, 
whilſt all your feeble ſparks of light paſs unobſerved, 
or diſregarded ! The Stars heard his empty boaſt with 


ſilent indignation : The Dog- ſtar only vouchſafed to 


anſwer him. How erroneous, ſaid he, are their con- 
cluſions who liſten to the voice of popular ap- 
plauſe ! It is true, the novelty of thy appearance may 
procure to thee more admiration: than. is allotted to 
our daily courſe, although indeed a laſting miracle. 
But do not eſtimate thy importance by the capricious 
fancy of miſguided men. Know thyſelf to be the 
uſeleſs pageant, the frail production of a mortal hand. 
Lven while I ſpeak, thy blaze is extinguiſhed, and 
thou art ſunk into oblivion, We, on the other hand, 
were lighted up by Heaven for the advantage of man- 


kind, and our glory ſhall endure for ever. 


ET + Cxxvi. The 
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 Exxvi. The Two Tours and the GUDGEON, 


A Fiſherman in the month of May, ftood angling 

on the banks of Thames, with an artificial fly, 
He threw his bait with ſo much art, that a young 
Trout was ruſhing towards it, when ſhe was prevented 
by her mother. Never, ſaid ſhe, my child, be too 
precipitate, where there is a. poſſibility of danger, 
Jake due time to conſider, before you riſk an action 
that may be fatal, How know you whether yon ap- 
pearance be indeed a fly, or the ſnare of an enemy ? 


If it be a fly, he very probably will elude the firſt at- 
tack ; and then the ſecond may be made, if not with 
ſucceſs, at leaſt with ſafety. She had no ſooner ut- 
tered this caution, than a Gudgeon ſeized upon the 
pretended fly, and became an example to the giddy 


daughter, of. the great importance of her mother's 


countel, - 


1 — 


cxxv iI. The TENTYRITES and the ICHNEUMON, 


| Crocodile of prodigious ſize, and uncommon 
| fierceneſs, infeſted the banks of the Nile, and 
fpread defolation through all the neighbouring coun- 
try. He ſeized the ſhepherd together with the ſheep, 
and devoured the herdſmen as well as the cattle, 
Emboldened by ſucceſs, and the terror which prevail- 
ed wherever he appeared, he ventured to carry his in- 
curſions even into the iſland of Tentyra, and to brave 
the people who boaſt themſelves the only tamers of 


His race. The Tentyrites themſelves were {ſtruck F 


with horror, at the.appearance of a monſter ſo much 
more terrible than they had ever ſeen before: Even 
the boldeſt of them dared not to attack him openly ; 


and the moſt experienced long . endeavoured with all 


their art and addreſs to ſurprize him but in vain. As 


they were conſulting together, what they ſhould do in 


thele 


— — 
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{ theſe circumſtances, an Ichneumon ſtepped forth, and 


thus addreſſed them. I perceive your diſtreſs, neigh- 
bours : And though I cannot affiſt you in the preſent 
dificulty, yet give me leave to offer you ſome advice 
that may be of uſe to you for the future. A little 
prudence is worth all your art and your courage: It 
may be glorious to overcome a great evil, but the 
wiſeſt way is to prevent it. You deſpiſe the Crocodile 
while he is ſmall and weak; and do not ſufficiently 
confider, that as he is a long-lived animal, ſo it is his 
peculiar property to grow as long as he lives. You 
ſee I am a poor, little, feeble, creature; yet am I 
much more terrible to the Crocodile, and more uſeful 
to the country, than you are. I attack him in the 
egg; and while you are contriving for months toge- 
ther, how to get the better of one Crocodile, and all 
to no purpoſe, I effectually deſtroy fifty of them in 
a day. a 


cxxviit. The Dove. 


Dove that had a mate and young ones, happen- 
ing to ſpy her cage door open, was driven by a 
ſudden impulſe to fly out into an adjacent grove. 
There, perched upon the bough of a ſycamore, ſhe 
ſat as it were wrapt in deep contemplation ; not re- 
covering from her reverie, until the owner drew nigh - 
unſeen, and brought her back to her little family. - 
Art thou not aſhamed then, ſays her mate, thus to 
deſert thy helpleſs offspring? Art thou not baſe to 
abandon me, for the company of birds to whom thou 


| art a ſtranger? Could I have harboured ſuch a 


thought? I, who have been ever conſtant to our firſt 
engagement? and muſt have died of mere deſpair, 
hadſt thou not returned to my embraces? But how, 
alas, returned! Not, as it ſeems, by choice; but 
enſnared by dint of artifice, and brought hither by _ 
conſtraint, | | 2 
| Have 
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Have patience, replied the rambler, and hear the 
plea of thy repentant mate. Witneſs, all ye powers 
of wedlock, ye that know what paſſes in the hearts of 


doves, if ever, before this unhappy moment, L happen- 
ed to decide amiſs! When removed to yonder wood, 


the air of liberty breathed fo ſweet, that, with horror J 
ſpeak it, I felt a ſuſpenſe about returning to the cage, 
Pardon, I pray thee, this one crime, and be well af 
ſured I will relapſe no more. And that thou mayſt 


be the more induced to pardon it, know that the love 


of liberty burns ever the ſtrongeſt in boſoms that are 
moſt prone to conjugal affection and the love of 
young. 16 vi h re 


n 


cxxix. The FIGHTING Cocks and the Tukk Ex. 


oO Cocks of the genuine game breed met by 

chance upon the confines of their reſpective 
Walks. To ſuch great and heroic ſouls, the ſmalleſt 
matter imaginable affords occaſion for diſpute. They 
approach each other with pride and indignation ; they 


look defiance; they crow a challenge; and imme- 


diately commence a long and bloody battle. It was 


fought on both ſides with ſo much courage and dex- 


terity,—they gave and they received ſuch deep and 
deſperate wounds; that they both. lay down upon the 


turf utterly ſpent, blinded, and diſabled. While this. 


was their ſituation, a Turkey that had been a ſpectator 
of all that paſſed between them, drew near to the field 


of battle, and reproved them in this manner. How. 
fooliſh and abſurd has been your quarrel, my good 
neighbours! A more ridiculous one could ſcarce have 
happened, among the moſt contentious of all creatures, 
men. Becauſe you have crowed perhaps in each o- 
ther's hearing, or that one of you has picked up a. 


grain of corn upon the territories of his rival, you 
have both rendered yourſelves miſerable for the re- 
mainder of your days. | IL 


vat CXXX, The 
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CXXX. "The NIGHTINGALE and the BULLFINCH, 


Nightingale and a Bullfinch occupied two cages 
in the ſame apartment. The W 
petually varied her ſong, and every effort ſhe made 


afforded freſh entertainment. The Bullfinch always 


whiſtled the ſame dull tune that he had Jearnt, till all 
the family grew weary of the diſguſtful repetition, 
What is the reaſon; faid the Bullfinch one day to his 
neighbour, that your ſongs are always heard with 
peculiar attention, while mine, I obſerve, are almoſt 
as wholly difregarded ? The reaſon, replied the 


Nightingale, is obvious your audience are ſufficient- 


ly acquainted with every note you have been 1% 
and they know your natural abilities too well, to ex- 
pect any thing new from that quarter. How then can 
you ſuppoſe they will liſten to a ſongſter, from whom. 
nathing native or original is to be expected 7 
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Cxxxl. The TOAD and the Go Fin. 


S a Gold-Fiſh, newly brought from the warm 

regions of the Eaſt, diſplayed his beauties in the 
ſun ; a toad, who had long eyed him with no ſmall 
degree of envy, broke out into this exclamation. 
How partial and how fantaſtic is the favour of man- 
kind]! Regardleſs of every excellence that is obvious 
and familiar; and only ſtruck with what is imported 
from a diſtant climate at a large expence ! What a 
pompous baſon is here conſtructed, and what extreme. 


| fondneſs is here ſhewn, for this inſignificant ſtranger ! 


when a quadruped of my importance is neglected, ſhun-/ 
ned, and even perſecuted. Surely were I to appear in 
China, I ſhould receive the ſame, or perhaps greater 
honours than are laviſhed here upon this tinſel fa- 


vourite. 


The 
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The Gold-Fiſh, conſcious of his real beauty, and 
ſomewhat angry to be thus infulted by ſo very un- 
ſightly and deformed a creature, made this rational 
reply. It muſt be confeſled, that the opinions of men 
are ſometimes guided by the caprice you mention, 
Yet, as for me and the reſt of my tribe, it is well 
known, that if we are admired in England, we are 
not leſs admired at home : Being there eſteemed by 


the greateſt mandarins, fed by ſtate. officers, and 


lodged in baſons, as ſuperb as any your nation has to 
boaſt. Perhaps then, notwithſtanding. your ſage re- 
mark, there are ſome virtues and ſome qualities that 
pleaſe or diſguſt almoſt univerſally ; and as innocence 
joined to beauty ſeldom fails to procure eſteem, ſo 
malice added to deformity will cauſe as general a de- 
teſtation. FE | | 
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CXXXI1I, The SNAIL and the STATUE. 


Statue of the Medicean Venus was erected in a 
zrove ſacred to beauty and the fine arts. Its 
K attitude, its elegant urge aſſiſted by the 
ſituation in which it was p 
of every delicate obſerver.— A Snail, who had fixed 
himſelf beneath the moulding of the pedeſtal, beheld 
with an evil eye the admiration it excited. Where- 
fore, watching his opportunity, he ſtrove, by trailing 
his filthy ſlime over every limb and feature, to oblite- 
rate thoſe beauties which he could not endure to hear 
ſo much applauded. An honeſt Linnet however, who 


obſerved him at his dirty work, took the freedom to 
aſſure him that he would infallibly loſe his labour * | 


For although, ſaid he, to an injudicious eye, thou 
mayſt ſully the perfections of this finiſhed piece, yet a 
more accurate and cloſe inſpector will admire its 
beauty through all the blemiſhes with which thou 
haſt endeavoured to diſguile it. 


aced, attracted the regard 


CXXXI11l. The 


c xxxirI. The BEE and the SPIDER: 


1al N the leaves and flowers of. the ſame ſhrub, a 
en Spider and Bee purſued their ſeveral occupations; 
n. the one covering her thighs with honey; the other 
ell diſtending his bag with poiſon. The Spider, as he 
ire glanced his eye obliquely at the Bee, was ruminating 
by with ſpleen on the ſuperiority of her productions. 
nd And how happens it, ſaid he, in a peeviſh tone, that I 
to am able to collect nothing but poiſon from the ſelf- 
e- ſame plant that ſupplies thee with honey? My pains 
at W and induſtry are not leſs than thine; in thoſe reſpects, 
ce we are each indefatigable. It proceeds only, replied 
ſo the Bee, from our oppoſite tempers and conſtitution. 


a ſimilar flavour to every thing I touch; whereas th 
malignity turns even that to poiſon, which by a dif⸗ 
ferent proceſs had been the pureſt honey. | 
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TH cxxxiv.e The WOLF and the SHEPHERD's Dos. 


Wolf, ranging over the foreſt, came within the 
rd borders of a ſheep-walk; when meeting with 
ed the Shepherd's Dog, that with a ſurly ſort of growl 
f demanded his buſineſs there, he thought proper to put 


on as innocent an appearance as he could, and pro- 
's | teſted upon his honour that he meant not the leaſt 
7 || offence, I am afraid, ſaid the Dog, the pledge of 
your honour is but a poor depoſit for your honeſty ; 


vou muſt not take it amiſs, if I object to the ſecurity. - 


No ſlur upon my reputation, replied the Wolf, I beg 
of you. My ſenſe of honour is as delicate, as my 


u great atchievements are renowned. I would not leave 
i a ſtain upon my memory for the world. 1 The fame 
7 of what are commonly called great atchievements is 


very precious, to be fure, returned the Bog; almoſt 


equal to the character of an excellent butcher, a gal- 
5 tant 
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e- The benevolence and ſweetneſs of my diſpoſition gives 
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lant highwayman, or an expert aſſaſſin. While the 


Dog was yet ſpeaking, a lamb happened to be within 
reach of our hero. The temptation was ſtronger than 
he was able to reſiſt ; he ſprung upon his prey, and 
was ſcouring haſtily away with it. However, the 
Dog ſeized, and held him till the arrival of the Shep- 
herd, who took meaſures for his execution. Juſt as 
he was going to diſpatch. him; I obſerve, ſays the 
Dog, that one of your noble atchievements 1s the de- 
ſtruction of the. innocent. You are welcome to the 
' renown, as you are alſo to the reward of it. As for 
me, 1 fhall prefer the credit of having honeſtly de- 
fended my maſter's property, to any fame you have ac- 
quired by thus heroically invading it. 


"IO 


cxxxv. The K1NG-FISHER aud the SPARROW. 


'S a King-fiſher was fitting beneath the ſhade, 

upon the banks of a-river, ſhe was ſurpriſed on 
a ſudden by the fluttering of a Sparrow that had 
eloped from the neighbouring town to viſit her. 
When the firſt compliments were over,—** How is 
it poſſible, ſaid the Sparrow, that a bird fo finely 
adorned can think of ſpending all her days in the very 
depth of retirement! The golden plumage of your 
_ breaſt, the ſhining azure of your pinions, were never 
given you to be concealed, but to attract the won- 

der of beholders. Why then ſhould you not endeavour 
to know the world, and be at the ſame time yourſelf 
both known and admired?” You are very complai- 
fant at leaſt, replied the King-fifher, to conclude that 
my being admired would be the conſequence of my 
being known. But it has ſometimes been my lot, 
in the loneſome valleys that I frequent, to hear the 
complaint of beauty that has been neglected; and 
of worth that has been deſpiſed. Poſſibly it does 


not always happen, that even ſuperior excellence is 


tound to excite admiration, or to obtain encourage- 
| | | ment. 
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ment. I have learned beſides, not to build my hap- 


| pineſs upon the opinion of others; ſo much as upon 


my own conviction, and the approbation of my own 
heart. Remember, I am a King-fiſher ; theſe woods 
and ſtreams are my delight; and fo long as they are 
free from winds and tempeſts, believe me, I am per- 
fectly content with my ſituation. Why therefore 
ſhould I court the noiſe and buſtle of the world, 
which 1 find ſo little agreeable to my native diſpo- 
ſition? It may be the joy of a Sparrow to indulge his 
curiofity, and to diſplay his eloquence. I, for my 
part, love ſilence, privacy, and contemplation ;- and 


think that every one ſhould conſult the native bias of 


his temper, before he chuſes the way of life in which 
he expects to meet with happineſs. 


1 


Te 2 


CXXXVI, The TRAVELLERS and the Monev-BaG. 


A S two Men were travelling on the road, one 
of them eſpied a Bag of Money lying on the 
ground, and picking it up, I am in luck, ſaid he, T 
have found a Bag of Money. Yes, replied the other; 
though, methinks, you ſhould not ſay J, but Ve have 
found it; for when two friends are travelling toge- 
ther, they ought equally to ſhare in any accidental 
good fortune that may happen to attend them. No, 
replied the former, it was I that found it, and I muſt 
inſiſt upon keeping it. He had no ſooner ſpoken the 
words, than they were alarmed with a hue and cry 


after a thief, who had that morning taken a purſe upon 


the road. Lord, ſays the finder, this is extremely un- 
fortunate, we ſhall certainly be ſeized. Good Sir, re- 
plied the other, be pleaſed not to ſay Ve, but T- 
As you would not allow me to ſhare in the prize, 
you have no right to make me a partner in the 
puniſhment, 225 


1 C!xxx II. The 
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CXXXVII, JUPITER and the HERDSMAN, 


Herdſman miſſed a young Heifer out of his 

grounds, and, after having diligently ſought 
for it in vain, when he could by no other means 
gain intelligence of it, betook himſelf at laſt to his 
Prayers. Hon Jupiter, ſaid he, ſhew me but the 
villain who has done me this injury, and I will give 
thee in ſacrihce the fineſt kid from my flock. He 
had no ſooner uttered his petition, than turning the 


corner of a wood, he was ſtruck with the' ſight of 


a monſtrous Lion, preying on the carcaſe of his Hei- 
fer. Trembling and pale, O Jupiter, cried he, I 
offered thee a Kid-if thou wouldſt grant my petition : 


I now offer thee a Bull, if thou wilt deliver me from 


the conſequence of it. 


—_ 
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cxxxvIII. The HARE and the TORTOISE. 


A fre and a Tortoiſe agreed to run a race of 
u 


five miles, and the Fox was to determine it: 

t the Hare, by her exceeding ſwiftneſs, ſo vaſtly 
outrun the Tortoiſe, that ſhe made ſuch a jeſt of it, 
as to take a nap in a tuft of fern that grew by the 
way, thinking, that if the Tortoiſe went by, ſhe could 
eaſily overtake her: At laſt the Tortoiſe came jogging 
in, with a ſlow, but continued motion ; and the Hare 
overſleeping herſelf, the other arrived at the end of the 
race firſt. —Induftry and application to buſineſs 
make amends for the want of a quick and ready wit : 
Hence, the victory is not always to the ſtrong, nor. 
the race to the ſwift. We often ſee men of wit and 
fire, as they are called, mere ſots, ſlovens, and lazy 
fellows: T hey are generally proud and conceited, 
and in the main not ſo ft for converſation or buſineſs. 
The man who would gain the eſteem of others, and 
make his own fortune, muſt purfue his courſe with- 


out loitering. | + 
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Jand he enabled him, by the ſuperiority of his under- 
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RS. The Hons and the Sos. 


A Horſe adorned with warlike accoutrements, came 

\ thundering and neighing along the way, where 
he overtook an Aſs with a heavy burtheff, moving 
lowly on; he immediately in a haughty, imperious 
tone, threatened to-trample him in the dirt, if he did 
not break the way for him: The poor Aſs quietly got 
out of his way, and let him paſs by. Soon after the 
Horſe, in an engagement with the enemy, Joſt one of 
his eyes, which rendering him unfit for ſhew, or any 
military buſineſs, he was ftripped of -his ornaments, 
and fold to a Carrier: The Aſs meeting him in this 
forlorn condition, Hey, Friend, ſays he, is it you? 
Well, 1 always thought that Pride of yours would 
one day have a fall. Pride is a moſt unaccountable 
vice; many are led into it by motives, which, did 
they rightly confider, would make them abhor it. 
Whoever thinks well of himſelf, deſires others ſhould 
do ſo too: It is an affectation of appearing conſider- 
able, that makes men proud and inſolent; and their 
being ſo, infallibly renders them little and incon- 
ſiderable. | 


_—_— 
——— Cr} 4 


ext. PROMETHEUS. 
ROMETHEUS formed Man of the fineſt clay, 


and animated his work with all the faculties that 
ae to be found amongſt the animal creation: He gave 
him the courage of the lion, the ſubtilty of the fox, 
the providence of the ant, and the induſtry of the bee; 


ſtanding, to ſubdue them all, and to make them ſub- 
ſervient to his uſe and pleaſure. He diſcovered to 
him the metals hidden in the bowels of the earth, and 
ſhewed him their ſeveral uſes. He inſtructed him in 
every thing that might tend to cultivate and civilize 
buman life: He taught 15 to till the ground, and to 

2 Im- 
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improve the fertility of nature; to build houſes, to 
cover himſelf with garments, and to defend himſelf 
againſt the inclemencies of the air and ſeaſons ; to 
compound medicines of ſalutary herbs, to heal wounds 
and to cure diſeaſes; to confirudt ſhips, to croſs the 
feas, and to communicate to every country the riches 
of all. In a word, he endued him with ſenſe and 
memory, with fagacity and invention, with art and 
ſcience; and to crown all, he gave him an inſight into 
futurity. But, alas! this latter gift, inſtead of im- 
proving, wholly deſtroyed the proper effect of all the 
former. Furniſhed with all the means and inſtru— 
ments of happineſs, Man nevertheleſs was miſerable ; 
through the knowledge and dread of future evil, he 
was incapable of enjoying prefent good. Prometheus 
ſaw, and immediately reſolved to remedy this incon- 
venience : He effectually reſtored Man to a capacity of 
happineſs, by depriving him of preſcience, and giving 
him Hope in its ſtead. * 8 


© 
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exLi. The Boy and the NETTE. 


Little Boy, playing in the fields, chanced to 

be ſtung by a Nettle, and came crying to his 
father: He told him, he had been hurt by that naſty 
weed ſeveral times before; that he was always afraid 
of it; and that now he did but juſt touch it, as light- 
ly as poſſible, when he was ſo ſeverely ſtung. Child, 
ſays he, your touching it ſo-gently and timoroully is 
the very reaſon of its hurting you. A Nettle may be 
handled ſafely, if you do it with courage and refolu- 


tion: If you ſeize it boldly, and grip it faſt, depend} 


upon it, it will never ſting you: And you will meet 
with many ſorts of ' perſons, as well as things in the 
world, which ought to be treated in the very fam: 
manner. E 


cxLIiI. Th 
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3 Exrir. © Joris LOTTERY. 

to TUPITER, in order to pleaſe mankind, directed 
ds Mercury to give notice that he had eſtabliſhed: a 
he Lottery, in which there were no Blanks; and amongſt 
es a variety of other valuable chances, Wiſdom was the 
nd higheſt prize. It was Jupiter's command, that in this 


ad Lottery ſome of the Gods ſhould alſo become Adven- 
to turers. The Tickets being diſpoſed of, and the 
n- wheels placed, Mercury was employed to preſide at 
he the drawing, It happened that the beſt prize fell to 
u- Minerva: Upon which a general murmur ran through 
e; the aſſembly, and hints were thrown out that Jupiter 
he had uſed ſome unfair practices to ſecure this deſirable 
us lot to his daughter. Jupiter, that he might at once 
n- both puniſh and ſilence theſe impious clamours of the 
of human race, preſented them with Folly in the place of 
ng Wiſdom; with which they went away perfectly well 
ſatisfied: And from that time, the greateſt Fools have 
always looked upon themſelves as the wiſeſt Men. 


1 1 8 1 n r td. 8 n n 
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cxLIII. The Ass zn the LiON's SKIN. 


to | | | 
his N Afs put on the Skin of a Lion, and going 
ſty into the woods and paſtures, he put the flocks 


aid Y and herds into a ſad conſternation : At laſt meeting 
nt- his owner, he would have frighted him alſo ; but 
id, Þ preſently knowing him by his long ears, he with a 
is good cudgel made him ſenſible he was ſtill an Aſs, 
be] though drefſed in a Lion's Skin. — All affectation 
lu. tends to expoſe and make man ridiculous. To aſſume 
end any character, to which the perſon is not equal, is ex- 
beet treme folly; therefore, he who puts on a ſhew of 
the Learning, of Religion, of any Virtue or Knowledge, 
my to which he has no claim, is, and ever will be eſteem- 


ed, An Aſs in a Lions Shin. 
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CxLIv. The MusHROOM and the ACORN. 


| N Acorn fell from the top of an old venerable 
Oak, full on the head of a Muſhroom that un- 
happily ſprung up beneath it. Wounded by the biow, 
the Muſhroom complained of the incivility, Imper- 
tinent upſtart, replied the Acorn, why didſt thou, with 
familiar boldneſs, approach fo near to thy ſuperiors ? 
Shall the wretched offspring of a e eee to 
raiſe its head upon a ſpot ennobled by my anceſtor for 
io many generations? I do not mean, returned the 
Muſhroom, to diſpute the honour of thy birth, or to 
put my own. in competition with it. On the con- 
trary, I muſt acknowledge that I hardly know from 
whence I ſprung : But ſure it is merit, and not mere 
anceſtry, that obtains the regard of thoſe, whoſe ap- 
probation is truly valuable. I have little perhaps to 
boaſt, but ſurely thou who haſt thus inſuſted me, canft 


have no pretence to any, I pleaſe the palates of man- 


kind, and give a poignant flavour to their moſt ele- 
gant entertainments; while thou, with all thy boaſted 
anceſtry, art only fit to fatten hogs upon. 


d . 
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cxLV. The THIEF and the Dos. 


Thief attempting to rab a houſe, was diſturbed 
by the barking of a vigilant Dog; the Thief 
thought to ſtop his mouth with a piece of bread, but 
the Dog with indignation refuſed it, telling him, that 
as he was entruſted with the care of his maſter's houſe, 
de would not ceaſe barking while ſuch a rogue was 
lurking about it —— lt is a known maxim to ſuſpect 
an enemy the more for his endeavouring to convince 
us of his friendſhip or benevolence ; and we ought to 
be upow our watch againit indifferent people, when 
they- are uncommonly forward in their civility aud 
kindneſs, „ 


cxLVI. The 


— 
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' cxLvi. The OwL and the NIGHTINGALE, 


A Formal, ſolemn Owl had many years made his 
habitation in a grove amongſt the ruins of an 

old monaſtery, and had pored ſo often on ſome moui- 
dy manuſcripts, the ſtupid relicks of a monkiſh li- 
brary, that he grew infected with the pride and pe- 
dantry of the place; and miſtaking gravity for wiſdom, 
would fit whole days with his eyes half ſhite fancying 
himſelf profoundly learned. It happened as he far 
one evening, half buried in meditation and half in 
ſleep, that a Nightingale, unluckily perching near 
him, began her melodious lays. He ftarted from his 
reverie, and with a horrid ſcreech interrupted her 
ſong :—Begone, cried he, thou impertinent minſtrel, 
nor diſtract with noiſy diſſonance my ſublime 'con- 
templations; and know, vain ſongſter, that harmony 
conſiſts in truth alone, which is gained by laborious 
ſtudy; and not in Janguiſhing notes, fit only to ſoothe 
the ear of a love- ſick maid. Conceited pedant, re- 
turned the Nightingale, whoſe wiſdom lies only in the 
feathers that muffle up thy unmeaning face; muſic is 
a natural and rational entertainment; and, though 
not adapted to tne ears of an Owl, has ever been re- 


liſhed and admired by the beſt formed minds, 


me . 


. ? * 4 


. CXLVIt, The SHEEP-BITER. , 


Shepherd had a Dog, on whoſe fidelity he ſo 
much relied, as, in his abſence, to commit the 
care of his flock to his charge; and to encourage the 


Dog in his duty, he fed him with curds and whey, and 


other good things: But no ſooner was the Shepherd's 


| back turned, than the treacherous Cur fell to devour- 


ing the Sheep, inftead of guarding and defending 
them. The Shepherd hearing of this, refolved to 
hang him; and when the rope was about his neck, 


fays 
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ſays the Dogs, why are you ſo cruel to me, your fer. W 7 
vant, who have only committed one or two crimes, i 
and do not rather execute the Wolf, who is an open, tt 
declared enemy ? Nay, ſays the Shepherd, for that v 
very reaſon you ten times more deſerve death; becauſe h 
I knew his enmity, and could have guarded againſt a0 
him,—but you I depended on as a faithful ſervant, W 
and fed you accordingly, ſo that your treachery is the 
more notorious, and your ingratitude the more un- 


* 


pardonable.- No injuries are ſo bitter and inex- 
cuſable as what we receive from thoſe we truſted and 
confided in as Friends or Servants: An open enemy 


may overpower and deſtroy us, but that is no ſurprize, tt 
a becauſe we expected it; nor can it give us ſo much | be 
1 uneaſineſs, as to be wronged by the falſeneſs of 2 
Friend or Servant. 5 Be 
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cxL VIII. 7 Woopcock and the MALLAAD. 75 


> in ſome marſhy ground at the tail of a mill- be 
pond. Lard, ſays the ſqueamiſh Woodcock, in what be 
a voracious and beaſtly manner do you devour all that 
comes before you! Neither ſnail, frog, toad, nor any ad 

kind of filth, can eſcape the fury of your enormous 
All alice goes down, without meaſure and! 

without diſtinction. What an odious vice is gluttony | 

Good Jack ! replied the Mallard, pray how came 
you to be my accuſer? And whence has your exceſſive | { 
p 


Are and a Mallard were feeding together * 


delicacy a right to cenſure my plain eating? Ts it a 
crime to fill one's belly? Or is it not indeed a virtue 
rather, to be pleaſed with the food which Nature offers 
us? Surely I would ſooner be charged with gluttony, h. 
than with that finical and ſickly appetite, on which 50 
| wt Op e 
ou are pleaſed to ground your ſuperiority of taſte. 
What a filly vice is daintinelſs |! | 5 8 
Thus endeayouring to palliate their reſpective paſ- 50 
Hons, our Epicures parted with mutual contempt: ] he 
The 


| Ade had two childten, a Son and Dau nter, 


-» 
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The Mallard haſting to devour ſome garbage, which 
was in reality a bait, immediately gorged a hook 
through mere greedineſs and - overſight ; while the 
Woodcock, flying through a glade, in order to ſeek 
bis favourite juices, was entangled in a net, ſp 

acroſs it for that purpoſe : Falling each of them a 
ſacrifice to their 2 but equal, foibles. | 
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CXLIX o at PLAY. 


N Athenian finding Æſop at play with ſome 
Boys, began to jeer and laugh at him for it; 
the old Fellow, though a wag himſelf, not liking to 
be thus ridiculed, took a bow unſtrung, and laying it 
on the ground, aſked the Athenian philoſopher, if he 
could tell what the unſtrained bow implies? The 
Man after racking his brains, and ſcratching. his pate, 
gonfe ſſed he did not know. Why, ſays Æſop, laugh- 
ing, a bow always bent will ſoon break; but let it go 
ſlack, it will be better for uſe, when wanted.—— The 
mind of man, in this refpect, is like a bow; for if it 
be always intent on buſineſs, it will either break and 
be good for nothing, or loſe that ſpring and energy 
which are neceſſary for one who would appear to 
advantage. 5. pt 97 - 
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cl. The BROTHER and SISTER. 


the Boy beautiful, but not the Girl: They 
played one day near the looking-glaſs, and the Boy 
viewing himſelf therein, took notice to the Girl how 


| © handſome he was; which ſhe taking as an affront to 


her, immediately went to her Father to complain of 
her Brother for looking in the glaſs, which only be- 
longed to women. The Father, embracing them with | 
much. tenderneſs, told them he ſhould like if they 
both looked in the glaſs every day; to the intent, ſays 
he to the Boy, that if you think your face handſome, 


you . 
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you may not diſgrace and ſpoil it by an ill temper and 
' behaviour; and that you, ſpeaking to the Girl, may 
make up any defects of your perſon, by the ſweetnelz 
of your manners and converſation. - This Fable 
teaches a doctrine worthy of every ſtage and degree 
of life, from the child to the old man. Let each of 
us take a glaſs and view ourſelves. The vain and 
ſelf-conceited, will find beauties in every feature, and 
a ſhape without fault. Be it ſo, yet to be compleat, 
he muſt be careful that the inward man does not diſ- 
grace the outward; that ill manners, and a bad be- 


haviour, do not render his perſon odious and deteſt- 


able. 12 L 


— —- 
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cell. The EAGLE, the Car, and the Sow. 


N Eagle had her neſt on the top of an old 
A oak, a Wild-Cat inhabited a hole in the mid- 
le, and a Sow with a litter of pigs lived in the hol- 
low part at the bottom; and all three might have long 
continued a happy neighbourhood, had it not been 
for the Cat, who was ſet upon miſchief. She crept to 
the Eagle, and told her, the filthy Sow intended to 


grub up the tree, in order to come at her young ones, 


She then viſited the Sow, and perſuaded her not to go 
abroad that day, for ſhe overheard the Eagle tell her 
young ones, that ſhe would ſoon treat them with a 
pig; though perhaps ſhe may firſt take up with a 
kitten; ſo I muſt take care of mine. The Cat, thus 
ſeeming under great concern, made ſuch impreſſions 
on the Eagle and the Sow, that neither daring to 


venture abroad, the young ones were all ſtarved, and 


made prize of by the treacherous Cat and her 
Kittens. 5 3 np b 

This ſhews the ill conſequence of giving ear to a 
double-tongued neighbour; the miſchiefs thereby a- 
riſing are innumerable; many ſociable, well-diſpoſed 
families have been ſet at variance and enmity by ſuch 


wicked Go-betweens. | 
_ CL11. The 


\ 
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CLII. The WANTON CALF. 


A Wanton Calf inſulted an Ox at the plow. 
Says he, What a ſorry drudge and dull flave are 
you? Whereas I lead a happy life, go where I pleaſe, 


and can quench my thirſt in a ſweet brook at plea- 


ſure; when you muſt periſh for want of a little dirty 
water to refreſh you. The Ox unmoved, continued 
his work, and at night was unyoked. Soon after 
which he ſaw the Calf led to be ſacrificed; oh! ſays 
the Ox, <©* Behold the end of your inſolence and ar- 
rogance; now whoſe condition is beſt, yours or 
mine.” | 

To inſult people in diſtreſs, is eruel and extreme- 
ly imprudent, for as Fortune is very uncertain, we 
may the next turn of the wheel be thrown down to 
their condition, and they exalted to ours. 


cLIII. The oLD L1oN. 


N old Lion, in the ſtruggles of death, was ob- 
A ſerved by ſeveral other beaſts, who then thought 
to avenge themſelves ; the Boar drove at him with 
his tuſks ; the Bull gored him with his horns ; and 
even an Aſs came, and threw his heels in the Lion's 
face: Upon which, the expiring Tyrant faid, alas | 
how grievous is it, to ſuffer inſults from the brave and 
valiant ; but to be deſpiſed by an Aſs, is the diſgrace 
of nature, and worſe than ten thouſand deaths 

He that would be reverenced and reſpected, muſt 
have ſome ſort of merit to deſerve it; for few will pay 


deference and eſteem for nothing. 
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The SHEPHERD and the PHILOSOPHER, 


EMOTE from cities .liv'd a Swain, 
Unvex'd with all the cares of gain. 
His head was ſilver'd o'er. with age, 


And long experience made him ſage ; 


In ſummer's. heat, and winter's cold, 
He fed his flock, and pen'd the fold; 
His hours in chearful labour flew, 


Nor envy nor ambition knew; 


His wiſdom and his honeſt fame, 
Through all the country rais'd his name. 
A deep Philoſopher {whole rules 
Of moral life were drawn from ſchools) 
The Shepherd's homely cottage ſought, 
And thus explor'd his reach of thou zht, ES 
Is > Les 


iet MORAL. 


Whence is thy learning? Hath thy toil 
O'er books conſum'd the midnight oil ? 
Haſt thou old Greece and Rome ſurvey'd, 
And the vaſt ſenſe of Plato weigh'd? _ 
Has Socrates thy ſoul refin'd? . . 

And haſt thou fathom'd Tully's mind? 
Or, like the wiſe Ulyſſes, thrown _ 
By various fates on realms unknown, 

 Haſt thou through many cities ſtray'd, 

T heir cuſtoms, laws, and manners, weigh'd ? 

The Shepherd modeſtly. reply'd : 

1 ne'er the paths of learning try'd, - 

Nor have I roam'd in foreign parts, 

To read mankind, their laws and arts; 

For man is practis'd in diſguiſe, 

He cheats the moſt diſcerning eyes: 

Who by that ſearch ſhall wiſer grow, 
When we ourſelves can never know? 

The little knowledge I have gain'd, 

Was all from fimple Nature drain'd ;', 

Hence my life“ maxims took their riſe, 

Hence grew my ſettled hate to vice. 

The daily labours of the Bee 

Awake my ſoul to induſtry, | 

Who can obſerve the careful Ant, 

And not provide for future want? 

My Dog (the truſtieſt of his kind) 

With gratitude enflames my mind : 

1 mark his true, his faithful way, 

And in my ſervice copy Tray. 

In conſtancy, and nuptial love, 

J learn my duty from the Dove. 

The Hen, who from the chilly air 

With pious wing protects her care; 

And ev'ry fowl that flies at large 

Inſiructs me in a parent's charge, 
From Nature too I take my rule, 

To ſaun contempt and ridicule, 
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J never with important air, 

In converſation overbear ; 

Can grave and formal paſs for wiſe, 

When men the folemn Owl deſpite ? 

My tongue within 'my lips I rein, 

For who talks much muſt talk in vain :. 

We from the wordy torrent fiy ; 

Who liſtens to the chattering Pye ? 

Nor would J with felonious ſlight 

By ſtealth invade my neighbour's right; 

Rapacious animals we hate : | | 

Kites, Hawks, and Wolves deſerve their fate. 

Do not we juſt abhorrence find 

Againſt thg Toad and Serpent kind? 

| But envy, calumny, and ſpite, 

Bear ſtronger venom in their bite, 

Thus every object of creation 

Can furniſh hints to contemplation ; 

And from the moſt minute and mean 

A virtuous mind can morals glean, 
Thy fame is juſt, the Sage replies, 

Thy virtue proves thee truly wile ; 

Pride often guides the Author's pen, 

Books as affected are as Men; 

But he who ſtudies Nature's laws, 

From certain Truth, his maxims draws; 

And thoſe, without our Schools, ſuffice 

To make Men moral, good, and wile. 
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it. The Lacs, the Tiorn, and the . 


CCEP T, young Prince, the moral lay, 
And in theſe Tales mankind ſurvey ; | 
With early virtues plant your breaſt, | | . 
The ſpecious arts -of vice deteſt. 

Princes, like beauties, from their youth, 
Are ſtrangers to the voice of truth; 
Learn to contemn all praiſe betimes, 

For flattery's the nurſe of crimes : 
Friendſhip by ſweet reproof is ſhown, 
(A virtue never near a throne); 

In courts ſuch freedom muſt offend, 
There none preſumes to be a friend ; 
To thoſe of your exalted ſtation 
Each courtier is a dedication ; 

Muſt I too flatter like the reft, 

And turn my morals to a jeſt ? — 

The Muſe diſdains to ſteal from thoſe 

Who thrive in courts by fulſome proſe, 
But ſhall I hide your real praiſe, . 

Or tell you what a nation fays ? 

They in your infant boſom trace 

The virtues of your royal race; 

In the fair da ning of your mind 

Diſcern you gen'rous, mild, and kind; 

They ſee you grieve to hear diſtreſs, 

And pant already to redreſs, 

Go on, the height of good attain, 

Nor let a nation hope in vain : 

For hence we juſtly may preſage 

The virtues of a riper age. 

True courage ſhall your boſom fire, 
And future actions own your fire. 

- Cowards are cruel; but the brave 

Love mercy, and delight to ſave. 
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= Tiger, roaming for his prey, 

Sprung on a. Tray Jer in the way; 

The proſtrate game a Lion ſpies, 

And on the greedy tyrant flies : 

With mingled roar reſounds the wood, 
Their teeth, their claws diſtil with blood 
Till, vanquiſh'd by the Lion's ſtrength, 
The ſpotted foe extends his length, 

The Man beſought the ſhaggy: lord, 

And on his knees for life implor'd ; 

His life the gen'rous hero gave. 

Together walking to his cave, 

The Lion thus beſpoke his gueſt. 

What hardy beaſt ſhall dare conteſt 
My matchleſs trength ? ? You ſaw the fight, 
Ao muſt attend my pow'r and right. 
3 to forego their native home, 
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_ ſtarving ſlaves at diſtance roam. Ws. 
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hin theſe woods I reign alone, 

The boundleſs foreſt is my own; 

Bears, wolves, and all the ſavage brood, 

Have dy'd the regal den with blood ; 

- Theſe carcaſes on either hand, 

Thoſe bones that whiten all the land; 

My former deeds and triumphs tell, 

Beneath theſe jaws what numbers fell. 
True, ſays the Man, the firength'l ſaw, 

Might well the brutal nation awe ; 

But ſhall a monarch, brave like you, 

Place glory in ſo falſe a view? | 

Robbers invade their neighbour's right. 

Be lov'd. ' Let juſtice bound your TR 

Mean are ambitious heroes boaſts ' 

Of waſted lands and ſlaughter'd hoſts; 2 

Pirates their power by murders gain, 

Wiſe kings by love and mercy reign; 

To me your clemency hath ſhown _ 

The virtue worthy of Fx Ig 5 
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Heav'n gives you power above the reſt, 
Like Heav'n, to ſuccour the diftreſt. 
The caſe is plain, the monarch ſaid, 
Falſe glory hath my youth miſled ; 

For beaſts of prey, a ſervile train, 
Have been the flatt'rers of my reign. : 
You reaſon well. Yet tell me, friend,. 
Did ever you in courts attend? 
For all my fawning rogues agree, 
That human heroes rule like me. 


0 _ 
* 8 


III. The SPANIEL and the CAMELEON. 


Spaniel, bred with all the care 
That waits upon a favourite heir, 

Ne'er felt correction's rigid hand; | 
Indulg'd to diſobey command, 
In pamper'd eaſe his hours were ſpent; 
He never knew what learning meant; 
Such forward airs, ſo pert, ſo ſmart, 
Were ſure to win his lady's heart. 
Each little miſchief gain'd him praiſe ; 
How pretty were his fawning ways! 
The wind was ſouth, the morning fair, 
He ventures forth to take the air ; 

He ranges all the meadow round, 
And rolls upon the ſofteſt ground ; 
When near him a Cameleon ſeen 
Was ſcarce diſtinguiſh'd from the green. 
Dear emblem of the flatCing hoſt, 
What, live with clowns, a genius loſt ! 
Fo cities and the court repair, | 
A fortune cannot fail thee there; 
Preferment ſhall thy taleats crown : 
Believe me, friend, I know the town. 
Sir, ſays the ſycophant, like you, 

Of old, politer life F knew; 

Like you, a courtier born and bred, 
Kings lean'd their ear to what 1 faid; 
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My whiſper always met ſucceſs, 

The ladies prais'd me for addreſs; 

] knew to hit' each courtier's paſſion, 
And flatter'd every vice in faſhion. 
But Jove, who hates the liar's ways, 
At once cut ſhort my proſp'rous days, 
And, ſentenc'd to retain my nature, 
Transform'd me to this crawling creature; 
Doom'd to a life obſcure and mean, 

I wander in the ſylvan ſcene. 

For Jove the heart alone regards, 

He puniſhes what man rewards. 

How diff'rent is thy caſe with mine! 
With men at leaſt you ſup and dine, 
While I, condemn'd to thinneſt fare, 
Like thoſe 1 flatter'd, feed on air. 


—— 


iv. The MoTHER, the Nuksz, and the Faik v. 


IVE me a Son! The bleſſing ſent, 
Were ever parents more content ? 
How partial are their doating eyes! 
No child is half fo fair and wiſe. 
Wak'd to the morning's pleafing care, 
The Mother roſe, and ſought her heir; 
She ſaw the Nurſe, like one poſſeſt, 
With wringing hands, and ſobbing breaſt, 
Sure ſome diſaſter has befe; 
Speak, Nurſe; I hope the Boy is well? 
Dear Madam, think not me to blame, 
Inviſible the Fairy came, 
Your precious babe is hence convey'd, 
And in the place a changeling laid; 
Where are the father's mouth and noſe, 
The mother's eyes as black as ſloes ? 
See here, a ſhocking” aukward creature, 


That ſpeaks a fool in every feature. 
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The woman's blind, the Mother News 
I ſee wit ſparkle in his eyes. 

Lord! Madam, what a ſquinting leer! 
No doubt the Fairy hath been here. 

Juſt as ſhe ſpoke, a pigmy Sprite 
Pops through the key- hole, ſwift as light, 
Perch'd on the cradle's top he ſtands, 
And thus her folly reprimands. 

Whence ſprung the vain, conceited lie, 
That we the world with fools ſupply ? 
| What! give our ſprightly race away, 
For the dull, helpleſs: ſons of clay? 
Beſides, by partial fondneſs ſhown, 

Like you, we doat upon our own. 
Where yet was ever found a mother, 
Who'd give her booby for another? 
And ſhould we change with human bread. 


* ern we oy for fools indeed. 


1 
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v. The EacLs and the AviznnLy Far. ANIMALS, 


$ Jupiter's all ſeeing eye 
A barvey'd: the worlds beneath the 5 
rom this ſmall ſpeck of earth were ſent 
Murmurs and ſounds of diſcontent; 
For every thing alive complain'd gc 
That he the hardeſt life ſuſtain'd, ©» 
Jove calls his- Ea At the word, 
Before him ſtands _ royal bird. 
The bird, obedient, from heaven's height 
Downward directs his rapid flight; 
| Then, cited every living thing, 
To bear the mandates of his king. 
Ungrateful creatures,” whence ariſe 
Theſe murmurs which offend the ſkies? 
Why this diſorder? ſay the cauſe, 
For juſt are Jove's eternal laws : | 
Let each his diſcontent reveal; 28 57 
To yon ſour Dog 1 tuft = | 
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Hard is my lot, the Hound replies: 
On what fleet nerves the Greyhound flies, 
While I with weary ſtep and flow, . 
O'er plains, and vales, and mountains go; 
The morning ſees my chace begun, 
Nor ends it till the ſetting ſun. | 

When (ſays the Greyhound) I purſue: 

My game is loſt or caught in view, 

Beyond my ſight the prey's ſecure: 

The Hound is flow, but always ſurez © 

And had I his ſagacious ſcent, : 

Jove ne'er had heard my diſcontent, 

The Lion crav'd the Fox's art, 

The Fox the Lion's force and heart; 

The Cock implor'd the Pigeon's flight, _ 
Whoſe wings were rapid, ſtrong, and light; 
The Pigeon ſtrength of wing deſpis d. 
And the Cock's ' matchleſs valour priz'd, 
The Fiſhes wiſh'd to graze the plain, 
The Beaſts: to ſkim beneath the main. 
Thus, - envious: of another's ſtate,- 
Each blam'd tue partial hand of fate. 

The Bird of Heav'n then cry'd aloud, 
Jove bids diſperſe the murm'ring crowd, 
The God rejects your idle prayers. 
Would ye, rebellious mutineers, . _ 
Entirely change your name and nature, = 
And be the very envy'd creature? * i 
What, filent all, and none conſent ! 

Be happy then, and learn content 
Nor imitate the reſtleſs mind, 
And -proud ambition of mankind. 


VI. The 
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vi. The WitD Boar and the Ram. 


GAINST an elm a ſheep was ty'd 
A The butcher's knife in blood was dy'd; 
he patrent flock, in filent fright, | 
From far beheld the horrid fight; | 
A ſavage Boar, who near them ſtood, 
Thus mock'd to ſcorn the fleecy brood. 
All cowards ſhould be ſerv'd like you: 
See, ſee, your murd'rer is in view;  _. 
With purple hands, and reeking knife, 
He ſtrips the ſkin yet warm with life: 
Your quarter'd fires, your bleeding dams, 
Ia dying bleat of harmleſs lambs, 
all for revenge. O ſtupid race! 
The heart that wants revenge is baſe. 
I grant, an ancient Ram replies, 
We bear no terror in our eyes; 
Vet think us not of ſoul ſo tame, 
Which no repeated wrongs inflame, 
nſenſible of every ill. 
Becauſe we want thy tufks to kill. 
Know, thoſe who violence purſue | 
Give to themſelves the vengeance due; 
For in theſe maſſacres they find 
The two chief plagues that waſte mankigd. 
Our ſkin ſupplies the wrangling bar, 
It wakes their flumb'ring ſons to war: 
And well revenge may reſt contented, 
Since drums and parchment were invented, 


— 
i _ 


vii, De Mis ER and PLUTUSs., 


FIVHE wind was high, —the window ſhakes, 
| With ſudden ftart the Miſer wakes; 
Along the filent room he ſtalks, Þ _ 
Looks back, and trembles as he walks; 
Each lock and every bolt he tries, 

In eyery creek and corner pries, 
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Then opes the cheſt with treaſure ſtor'd, 


And ftands in rapture o'er his hoard, 

But now with ſudden qualms poſſeſt, 

He wrings his hands, he beats his breaſt ; 

By conſcience ſtung, he wildly ſtares, 

And thus his guilty ſoul declares. | 
Had the deep earth her ſtores confin'd, 

This heart had known ſweet peace of mind. 

But virtue's fold. Good Gods, what price 

Can recompence the pangs of vice; 

O bane of good ! ſeducing cheat! 

Can man, weak man, thy pow'r defeat? 

Gold baniſh'd honour from the mind, 

And only left the name behind : 

Gold ſow'd the world with every ill 

Gold taught the murd'rer's ſword to kill; 

'Twas Gold inſtructed coward hearts, 

In treach'ry's more pernicious arts. 

Who can recount the miſchiefs o'er ? 

Virtue reſides on earth no more! 

He ſpoke, and ſigh'd. In angry mood, 

Plutus, his God, before him ſtood : 

The Miſer trembling lock'd his cheſt, 

The, Viſion frown'd, and thus addreſs'd : 
Whence is this vile, ungrateful rant ? 

Each ſordid raſcal's daily cant: 

Did I, baſe wretch, corrupt mankind ?. 

The fault's in thy rapacious mind. 

Becauſe my bleſſings are abus'd, 

Muſt I be cenſur'd, curs'd, accus'd ? 

Ev'n virtue's ſelf by knaves is made 


| A cloak to carry on the trade; 


And power, when lodg'd in their poſſeſſion, 
Grows tyranny, and rank oppreſſion. 

Thus when the villain crams his cheſt, 
Gold is the canker of the breaſt: 

'Tis av'rice, inſolence, and pride, 

And every ſhocking vice beſide. 
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But when to virtuqus hands *tis given, 

It bleſſes, like the dews of heaven; 1 
Like heaven, it hears the orphan's cries, 
And wipes the tears from widows 10 a 
'Fheir crimes on Gold ſhall Miſers lay, 
Who pawn'd their ſordid fouls .for pay? 

Let bravos then, when blood is ſpilt, 
Upbraid the paſſive ſword with guilt. 
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VIII. The LioN, the Fox, and the GEEsk. 


* ” 


4 
Lion, tir'd with ftate affairs, oh a 

A Quite ſick with pomp,” and worn with cares, | 

| Reſolv'd (remote from noiſe and ſtrife) 

In peace to paſs his latter life. ö 9 5 * 

It was proclaim'd, — the day was ſet; EE 

_  . Behold the gen'ral council met. | 

The Fox was viceroy nam'd. The crow'd 
To the new regent humbly bow'd : | 

Wolves, bears, and mighty tygers bend, 
And ſtrive who moſt ſhall condeſcend,. - 

He ſtraight aſſumes a ſolemn grace, 
| Collects his wiſdom in his face; 

The crowd admire his wit, his ſenſe, 
Each word hath weight and conſequence ; 
The flatt'rer all his art diſplays : | 

He who hath power is ſure of praiſe. 

A fox ſtept forth before the reſt, 

And thus the ſervile throng addreſt: 

How vaſt his talents, born to rule, 
And train'd in virtue's honeſt ſchool !_ 

What clemency his temper ſways! 
How uneorrupt are all his ways! 

. Beneath his conduct and command 
| . Rapine ſhall ceaſe to waſte the land; 

His brain hath ſtratagem and art,“ 
Prudence and mercy rule his heart. 

W hat bleflings muſt attend the nation, 
Under this good adminiſtration! _ 2 
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A giddy Waſp around her flies, 
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He, ſaid, A Gooſe, who diſtant ſtood, 
Harangu'd apart the cackling brood. 
W hene'er I hear a knave commend, » 
He bids me ſhun his worthy friend. | 
What praiſe ! what mighty commendation | 

But 'twas a fox who ſpoke th' oration. 
Foxes this government may prize, 

As gentle, plentiful, and wiſe; _ 

If they enjoy theſe ſweets, tis plain, 

We Geeſe muſt fee] a tyrant reign. 

W hat havock now ſhall thin our race, 
When every petty clerk in place, 

To prove his taſte, and ſeem polite, 

Will feed on Geeſe both noon and night, 


— 
— — — 


IX. The Lapy and the WASP. 


HAT whiſpers muſt the Beauty bear 
What hourly nonſenſe haunts her ear! 
Where'er her eyes diſpenſe their charms, 
Impertinence around her ſwarms. 
Did not the tender nonſenſe ſtrike, 


Contempt and ſcorn might look diſlike, 


Forbidding airs might thin the place; 
The ſlighteſt flap a fly can chaſe ; 


But who can drive the num'rous breed-? 
Chaſe one, another will ſucceed. 


Who knows a fool, muſt know his brother; 
One fop will recommend another; gol 
And with this plague ſhe's rightly curſt, 
Becauſe ſhe liſten'd to the firſt, | 

As Doris at her toilette's duty, 


Sat meditating on her beauty, 


She now was penſive, now was gay, 


And loll'd the ſultry hours away. 


As thus in indolence ſhe lies, 


He 
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He now advances, now retires, | 
Now to her neck and cheek aſpires ; 
'Her fan in vain defends her charms, 
Swift he returns, again alarms; 

For by repulſe he bolder grew, | 
Perch'd on her lip, and ſipt the dew. 


She frowns, ſhe frets. Good God, ſhe cries, 


Protect me from theſe teazing flies | 
Of all the plagues that Heav'n hath ſent, 
A Waſp is moſt impertinent. | 7 
The hov'ring inſect thus complain'd : 
Am I then lighted, ſcorn'd, diſdain'd ? 
Can ſuch offence your anger wake? 
Twas beauty caus'd the bold miſtake. 
Thoſe cherry lips that breathe perfume, 
T bat cheek fo ripe with youthful bloom, 
Made me with ſtrong deſire purſue _ 
The faireſt peach that ever grew. 
Strike him not, Jenny, Doris cries, 
Nor murder Waſps, like vulgar flies, 
For tho” he's free, (to do him right) 
The creature's civil and polite, f 
In extaſies away he poſts, 
Where'er he came the favour boaſts ; 
Brags how her ſweeteſt tea he fips, 
And ſhews the ſugar on his lips. 
The hint alarm'd the forward crew ; 
Sure of ſucceſs, away they flew : 
'Fhey ſhare the dainties of the day, 
Round her with muſic airy play; 
And now they flutter, now they reft, 
Now ſoar again, and ſkim her breaft. 
Nor were they banifh'd, *till ſhe found 


That Waſps have ſtings, and felt the wound. 
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| x. The BULL and the MASTIFF. 
OEEK you to train your fav'rite boy? 
$ Each caution, ev'ry care employ; 
And 'ere you venture to confide, 8 
Let his preceptor's heart be try'd; 


Weigh well his manners, life, and ſcope, 


On theſe depend thy future hope. 
As on a time, in peacefu] reign, 

A Bull enjoy'd the flow'ry plain, 

A Maſtiff paſs'd ; inflam'd with ire, 

His eye-balls ſhot indignant fire, 

He foam'd, he rag'd with thirſt of blood, 
Spurning the ground the monarch ſtood, 

And roar'd aloud : Suſpend the fight, | 

In a whole ſkin go fleep to- night; 

Or tell me, ere the battle rage, 

What wrongs provoke thee to engage ? 

Is it ambition fires thy breaſt, 

Or avarice, that ne'er. can reſt? 

From theſe alone unjuſtly ſprings 

The world-deftroying wrath of kings. 
The furly Mattiff thus returns : 

Within my boſom. glory burns, 

Like heroes of eternal name, | 

Whom Poets ſing, I fight for fame: 

The butcher's fpirit-ftirring mind 

To daily war my youth inclin'd; 

He train'd me to heroic deed, 

Taught me to conquer or to bleed. 
Curſt Dog, the Bull reply'd, no more 

I wonder at thy thirſt of gore ; 


For thou (beneath a butcher train'd, | 


Whoſe hands with cruelty are ſtain'd, 

His daily murders in thy view) 

Muft, like thy tutor, blood purſue. 

Take then thy fate. With goring wound, 
At once he lifts him from the ground, 
Aloft the ſprawling hero flies, | 
Mangled he falls, he howls, and dies, 
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| XI, The ELEPHANT and the BOOKSELLER. 


HE man who with undaunted toils 
Sails unknown ſeas to unknown ſoils, 
With various wonders feaſts his fight: | 
What ſtranger wonders does he write! 
We read, and in deſcription view 


Creatures which Adam never knew; 


For, when we riſque no contradiction, 
It prompts the tongue to deal in fiction, 
Thoſe things that ſtartle me or you, 

I grant are ſtrange, yet may be true. 
Who doubts that Elephants are found, 
For ſcience and for ſenſe renown'd-; 
Borri records their ſtrength of parts, 
Extent of thought, and ſkill of arts; 
How they perform the laws decrees, 
And ſave the ſtate the hangman's fees; 
And how. by travel underſtand 

The language of another land. 

Let thoſe, who queſtion this report, 

To Pliny's ancient page reſort. _ 
How learn'd was that ſagacious breed | 
Who now, like them, the Greek can read ? 


As one. of theſe, in days of yore, o 


Rummag'd a ſhop of learning o'er, 
Not like our modern dealers, minding 
Only the margin's breadth and- binding, 


' A book. his curious eye detains, 


Where with exacteſt care and pains, 
Were every beaſt and bird pourtray'd, 
That e'er the ſearch of man ſurvey'd; 


Their natures and their powers were writ 


With all the pride of human wit: 

The page he with attention ſpread, 

And thus remark'd on what he read. 
Man with ftrong reaſon is endow'd, 


A Beaſt ſcarce inſtin& is allow'd : 


/ 
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But let this author's- worth be try'd, 
'Tis plain that neither was his guide. 


Can he diſcern the different natures, _ 


And weigh the power of other creatures, 
Who by that partial work hath ſhown 


He knows fo little of his own? - 


How falſely is the ſpaniel drawn! 

Did Man from him firſt learn to fawn ? 
A dog proficient in the trade! + 
He the chief flatt'rer nature made ? 

Go, Man, the- ways of courts diſcern, 
You'll find a ſpaniel ftill might learn. 


How can the. fox's theft and plunder 


Provoke his cenſure, or his wonder? 
From courtiers* tricks, and lawyers' arts, 


The fox might well improve his parts. 


The lion, wolf, and tyger's brood, ' 
He curſes, for their thirſt of blood; 
But is not man to man a prey ? | 
Beaſts kill for hunger, men for pay. 
The Bookſeller, who heard him ſpeak, 
And ſaw him turn a page of Greek, _ 
Thought, what a genius have I found ? 
Then thus addrefs'} with bow profound 2 
Läearn'd Sir, if you'd employ your pen 
Againſt the ſenſeleſs ſons of men, + 
Or write the hiſtory of Siam, 


No man is better pay than I am; 


Or, ſince you're Jearn'd in Greek, let's ſee © 
Something. againſt the Trinity. | 

When wriakling with a ſneer his trunk, 
Friend, quoth the Elephant, you're drunk; 
E'en keep your money, and be wiſe; _ 
Leave man on man to criticiſe, 


For that you ne'er can want a pen 


Among the ſenſeleſs ſons of men; 

They unprovok'd will court the fray, 

Envy's a ſharper ſpur than pay; „ 
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And to the ſun diſplays his plumes, 
Which, like the heaven's o'er-arching ſkies, 


On every tongue detraction burns, 


The he gy cries. Can fpleen contain ? 


But ſuch blind critics rail in vain. 
What, overlook my radiant train! 
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No author ever ſpar'd a brother, i 
Wits are game - cocks to one another. 
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XII, The PEACOCK, the TuRKEY, and the Goos. 


N beauty faults conſpicuous grow, 
The ſmalleſt ſpeck is ſeen on ſnow. 
As near a barn, by hunger led, ; 
A Peacock with the poultry fed, | 


All view'd him with an envious eye, 


And mock'd his gaudy pageantry : 
He, conſcious of ſuperior merit, 
Contemns their baſe, reviling ſpirit, 
His dignity and ſtate aſſumes, 


Are ſpangled with a thouſand eyes; 
The circling rays and vary'd light 
At once confound their dazzled fight, 


And malice prompts their ſpleen by turns. 
Mark, with what infolence and pride 


The creature takes his haughty ſtride, 


Sure never bird was half ſo vain! 
But were intrinſic merit ſeen, 
We Turkeys have the whiter ſkin. 
From tongue to tongue they caught abuſe, 
And next was heard the hiſſing Gooſe, 
What hideous legs! what filthy claws ! 
1 ſcorn to cenſure little flaws ; 
Then with a horrid ſquawling throat! 
Even owls are frighted at the note. 
True, thoſe are faults, the Peacock cries, 
My ſcream, my ſhanks, you may deſpiſe; ; 
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Know, did my legs (your ſcorn and ſport) 
The T urkey or the Goole ſupport, 
And did you ſcream with harſher ſound, 
Thoſe faults in you had ne'er been found : 
To all apparent beauties blind, 

Each blemiſh ſtrikes an envious mind. 
Thus in Aſſemblies have I-ſeen 

A nymph of brighteſt charms and mein, 
Wake envy in each ugly face; 

And buzzing ſcandal fills the place. 


— 


X111, Cupid, HyMen, and PLUTUS. 


S Cupid in Cythera's grove 
Lwoloy'd the lefler powers of love; 
Some ſhape the bow or fit the firing, 
Some give the taper ſhaft its wing, 
Or turn the volith'd quiver's mould, 
Or head the darts with temper'd gold. 
Amidſt their toil and various care, 
Thus Hymen, with aſſuming air, 
Addreſs'd the God: T hou purblind chit, 
Of aukward and ill-judging wit, ; 
If matches are no better made, 
At once I muſt forſwear my trade. 
You ſend me ſuch ill-coupled folks, 
That *tis a ſhame to fell them yokes; 
They ſquabble for a pin, a feather, 
And wonder how they came together. 
The huſband's ſullen, dogged, ys 


The wife grows flippant in repl ly 3 | 
He loves command, and due reſtriction, 


| And ſhe as well likes contradiction ; Ba 
She never laviſhly ſubmits, 


She'll have her will, or have her fs; 3 
He this way tugs, ſhe other draws, 
The man grows jealous, and with cauſe ; 


No- 
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Nothing can fave him but divorce, _ 
And here the wife complains of courſe. 
When, ſays the Boy, had I to do 

With either your affairs or you ? 

I never idly ſpend my darts; 

You trade in mercenary hearts: 

For ſettlements the lawyer's feed, 

Is my hand witneſs to the deed ? 

If they like cat and dog agree, 

Go rail at Plutus, not at me. 

Plutus appear'd, and faid : *Tis true, 
In marriage, gold is all their view; 
They ſeek not beauty, wit, or ſenſe, 
And love is ſeldom the pretence. 

All offer incenſe at my ſhrine, 
And I alone the bargain ſign. 

How can Belinda blame her fate? 
he only aſk'd a great eftate, 
Doris was rich enough, *tis true, 

Her Lord muſt give her title too: 

And every man, or rich or poor, 

A fortune aſks, and aiks no more. 

Av'rice, whatever ſhape it bears, 
Muſt till be coupled with its cares. 


* — 
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XIV, The TAME STAG. 


Ns a young Stag a thicket paſt, 
The branches held his antlers faſt, 
A clown, who ſaw the captive hung, 
Acroſs the horns his halter flung, 
Now, fafely hamper'd in the cord, 
He bore the preſent to his lord ; | 
His lord was pleas'd ; as was the clown, 
When he was tipt with half-a-crown, 
The Stag was brought before his wife, 
The tender lady begg'd his life. 
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How fleek's the ſkin, how ſpeck'd like ermine !. 
Sure never creature was ſo charming 6 

At firſt within the yard confin'd, 
He flies and hides from all mankind ; 
Now bolder grown, with fixt amaze 
And diſtant awe preſumes to gaze, 
Munches the linen on the lines, 
And on a hood or apron dines ; 
He fteals my little maſter's bread, 
Follows the ſervants to be fed; 
Nearer and nearer now he ſtands, 
To feel the praiſe of patting hands; 
Examines my fiſt for meat, 

s'd diſdains retreat; 

Attacks again with levell'd horns, 
And man, that was his terror, ſcorns. 

Such is the country maiden's fright, 
When firſt a red-coat is' in fight ; 
Behind the door ſhe hides her face, 
Next time at diftance eyes the lace; 
She now can all his terrors ſtand, 1 
Nor from his ſqueeze withdraws her hand: 


She plays familiar in his arms, 


OS : 


From tent to tent ſhe ſpreads her flame, 
For cuſtom conquers fear and ſhame. 


* 


— 
— * 


xv. The Monxey who bad ſeen the World, 


A Monkey, to reform the times, 
A Nate viſit foreign elimes z 
For men in diſtant regions roam, s 
To bring politer manners home. 
So forth he fares; all toil defies; 
Misfortune ſerves to make us wiſe, | 
At length the treach'rous ſnare was laid, 
Poor Pug was caught, to town convey'd, 


There 
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There fold : (How envy'd was his doom, dl 
Made captive in a lady's room!) . B 
Proud as a lover of his chains, F B 
He day by day her favour gains. | | © 
Whene'er the duty of the day bi 
The toilette calls, with mimic play Ext A 
He twirls her knots, he cracks her fan, 1 
Like any other gentlenWan. * 80 
In viſits too his parts and wit. 1 | 
When jeſts grow dull, were ſure to hit, T 
Proud with applauſe, he thought his mind 
In every courtly art refin'd, | nn 
Like Orpheus burnt with public zeal, - Al 
To civilize the Monkey-weal ; Pr 
So watch'd occaſion, broke his chain, II. 
And ſought his native woods again. 
The hairy ſylvans round him preſs, | Sti 
Aſtoniſh'd at his ſtrut and dreſs; 71 | - 
Some praiſe his ſleeve, and others glote 8 | 
Upon his rich embroider'd coat, Fo 
His dapper perriwig commending, _ 


With the black tail behind depending; 
His powder'd back,-above, below, 
Like hoary froſts, or fleecy ſnow ; 
But all, with envy and deſire, 
His flutt'ring ſhoulder-knot admire. 

Hear and improve, he pertly cries, 
I come to make a nation wiſe: _ | 
Weigh your own worth, —ſupport your place, 
The next in rank to human race. 8 
In cities long I paſs'd my days, 
Convers'd with men, and learnt their ways: 
Their dreſs, their courtly manners ſee, 
Reform your ſtate, and copy me. 
Seek ye to thrive? In flatt'ry deal, 
Your ſcorn, your hate, with that conceal ; 
Seem only to regard your friends, 
But uſe them for your private ends; 80 
| | Stint 
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Stint not to truth your flow of wit, 
Be prompt to lie, whene'er 'tis fit ; 
Bend all your force to ſpatter merit ; 
Scandal is converſation's ſpirit; 
Boldly to every thing pretend, 
And men your talents ſhall commend ; 
1 knew the Great. Obſerve me right, 
So ſhall you grow like man polite. 
He ſpoke, and bow'd. With mutt'ring jaws, 
The wond'ring circle grinn'd applauſe. 
Now, warm with malice, envy, ſpite, 
Their moſt obliging friends they bite ; 
And fond to copy human ways, 
Practiſe new miſchiefs all their days, 
Thus the dull lad, too tall for ſchool, 
With travel finiſhes the fool; 
Studious of every coxcomb's airs, 
He drinks, games, dreſſes, whores, and ſwears 3 
O'erlooks with ſcorn all virtuous arts, 
For vice is fitted to his parts. 


_ 2 
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XVI. The PHILOSOPHER and the PHEASANTS. 


HE Sage, awak'd at early day, 
Thro' the deep foreſt took his way 3 
Drawn by the muſic of the groves, 
Along the winding gloom he roves; 
From tree to tree, the warbling throats 
'rolong the ſweet alternate notes. 
But where he paſt he terror threw, 


The ſong broke ſhort, the warblers flew, 


Irde thruſhes chatter'd with affright, 


And nightingales abhorr'd his fight; 
All animals before him ran 
To thun the hateful ſight of man. 

Whence is this dread of every creature ? 
ly they our figure or our nature ? 


a 
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As thus he walk'd in muſing thought, 
His ear imperfe& accents caught; 
With cautious ſtep he nearer drew, 


By the thick ſhade conceal'd from view: J 
High on the branch a Pheaſant ſtood, | E 
Around her all her liſt'ning brood ; ( 
Proud of the bleflings of her neſt, N 
She thus a mother's care expreſt: N 
No dangers here -ſhall circumvent, B 
Within the woods enjoy content. N 
Sooner the hawk or vulture truſt A 
Than man, —of animals the worſt; T 
In him ingratitude you find, N 
A vice peculiar *to the kind. | N 
The ſheep, whoſe -annual fleece is dy'd, N 
To guard his health and ſerve his pride, Q 
Forc'd from his fold and native plain, N 
Is in the cruel ſhambles lain. Sl 
The ſwarms, who, with induſtrious ſkill, H 
His hives with wax and honey fill, A 
In vain whole ſummer days employ' d, | 
Their ftores are ſold, the race deſtroy'd. 0 
What tribute from the gooſe is paid! Sh 
Does not her wing all ſcience aid? W 
Does it not lovers“ hearts explain, . 'T 
And drudge to raiſe the merchant's gain ? Hg. 
What now rewards this gen'ral uſe?” | 
He takes the quills, and eats the gooſe, A 
Man then avoid, deteſt his ways, dh 
So ſafety ſhall prolong your days. Ac 
When ſervices are thus acquitted, 
Be ſure we Pheaſants muſt be ſpitted. Qu 
| : | Ye 
Ar 
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xvii. The Pin and the NEEDLE. 


Pin, who long had ſerv'd a beauty, 

Proficient in the toilette's duty, 
Had form'd her ſleeve, confin'd her hair, 
Or given her knot a ſmarter air; 
Now neareſt to her heart was plac'd, 
Now in her manteau's tail diſgrac'd; 
But could ſhe partial Fortune blame, 
Who ſaw her lovers ſerv'd the ſame ? 
At length from all her honours caſt, 
Through various turns of life ſhe paſt; 
Now glitter'd on a taylor's arm, 
Now kept a beggar's infant warm, 
Now, rang'd within a miſer's coat, 
Contributes to his yearly groat, 8 
Now rais'd again from low approach. 


dhe viſits in the doctor's coach; 


Here, there, by various. fortune toſt, 

At laſt in Greſham hall was loſt. 

_ Charm'd with the wonders of the ſhow, 
On every fide, above, below, | 

She now of this or that enquires, 

What leaſt was underſtood admires; | 
'Tis plain, each thing ſo truck her mind, 
Her head's of virtuoſo kind. 

And pray, what's this, and this, dear Sir ? 
A Needle, ſays th' interpreter. Ee 
She knew the name. And thus the foo! 
Addreſs'd her as a taylor's tool : 

A Needle, with that filthy ſtone, 

Quite idle, all with ruſt o'ergrown! 
You better might employ: your parts, 

And aid the ſemſtreſs in her arts. 

But tell me how the friendfhip grew 
Between the paultry flint and you? 

Friend, ſays the Needle, ceaſe to blame; 
I follow real worth and fame. 

„5 Know' ſt 
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Know'ft thou the loadſtone's power and art, 
That virtue virtues can impart ? 
Of all his talents I partake ; 
Who then can ſuch a friend forſake ? 
*Tis 1 direct the pilot's hand, 
| Fo ſhun the rocks and treach' rous ſand; 
By me 'the diſtant world is known, 
And either India is our own. 
Had I with milliners been bred, 
What had I been? the guide of thread ; 
And drudg'd as vulgar needles do, 
Of no more conſequence than you. 


mt 


xvIII. The SHEPHERD's Dod and the WOLF, 


Wolf, with hunger fierce and bold, 
A Ravag'd the plains, and thinn'd the fold; 
Deep in the wood ſecure he lay, 

The thefts of night regal'd the day: 
In vain the ſhepherd's wakeful care | 
Had ſpread the toils, and watch'd the ſnare; 3 
In vain the Dog purſu'd his pace, 
The flecter robber mock'd the chace. 
As Lightfoot rang'd the foreſt round, 
By chance his foe's retreat he found, 
Let us a while the war ſuſpend, 
And reaſon as from friend to friend. 
A truce, replies the Wolf? *Tis done, 
The Dog the parley thus begun: 
How can that ſtrong, intrepid mind 
Attack a weak, defenceleſs kind? 
Thoſe jaws ſhould prey. on nobler food, 
And drink the boar's and lion's blood; 
Great ſouls with gen'rous pity melt, 
Which coward tyrants never felt : 
How harmleſs is our fleecy care! 
Be brave, and let thy 3 ſpare. 


Friend, 


WEF ee 
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Nature deſign'd us beaſts of prey; 

As ſuch, when hunger finds a treat, 
'Tis neceſſary Wolves ſhould eat. 

If mindful of the bleating weal, 

Thy boſom burn with real zeal, 
Hence, and thy tyrant lord beſeech, 
To him repeat the moving ſpeech : 

A Wolf cats ſheep but now and then, 


Ten thouſands are devour'd by Men. 


An open foe may. prove a curſe, 
But a pretended friend is worſe, | 


* 


// 
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Friend, ſays the Wolf, the matter weigh, 


ed 1 


XIX. The PAINTER, who pleaſed No Bop and 


Every Bopy. 


EST men ſuſpect the tale untrue, 
Keep probability in view. 
Ihe trav'ller, leaping o'er thoſe bounds, 
The credit of his book confounds : 
Who with his tongue hath armies routed, 
Makes even his real courage doubted. 
But flattery never ſeems abſurd, 


The flatter'd always take your word; 


Impoſſibilities ſeem juſt, _ | 
They take the ſtrongeſt praiſe on truſt; 
Hyperboles, tho' ne'er ſo great, 
Will ſtill come ſhort of ſelf-conceit. 

So very like a Painter drew, 
That every eye the picture knew; 
He hit complexion, feature, air, 
So juſt, the life itſelf was there. 
No flattry with his colours laid, 
To bloom reſtor'd the faded maid ; 
He gave each muſcle all its ſtrength, 
The mouth, the chin, the noſe's length; 
His honeſt pencil touch'd with truth, 
And mark'd the date LN age and youth, 

2 | 
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He Joſt his friends, his practice fail'd ; 
Truth ſhould not always be reveal'd; 
In duſty piles his pictures lay, | 
For no one ſent the ſecond pay. 

Two buſtos, fraught with ev'ry grace, 
A Venus' and Apollo's face, 

He plac'd in view; reſolv'd to pleaſe, 
W hoeyer fate, he drew from theſe, 
From theſe corrected every feature, 
And ſpirited each aukward creature. 

All things were ſet; the hour was come, 
His pallet ready o'er his thumb, 
My Lord appear'd, and ſeated right 
In ,proper attitude and light, | 
The Painter. look'd, he ſketch'd the piece, 
Then dipt his pencil, talk'd of Greece, 
Of Titian's tints, of Guido's air. 
Thoſe eyes, my Lord, the ſpirit there 
Might well a Raphael's hand require, 
To give them all their native fire; 
The features fraught with ſenſe and wit, 
You'll grant are very hard to hit; 

But yet with patience you ſhall view 
As much as paint and art can do. 
Obſerve the work. My Lord reply'd, 


Till now I thought my mouth was wide; 


Beſides, my noſe is ſomewhat long, 

Dear Sir, for me, 'tis far too young. 
Oh pardon me, the artiſt cry'd, 

In this we Painters muſt decide: 

The piece ev'n common eyes muſt ftrike, 

I warrant it extremely like, | | 

My Lord examin'd it anew, 

No looking-glaſs ſeem'd half ſo true. 

A Lady came,—with borrow'd grace, 

He from his Venus form'd her face; 

Her lover prais'd the painter's art, 

So like the picture in his heart 


To 
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To every age ſome charm he lent, 
Ev'n beauties were almoſt content. 
Thro' all the town his art they prais d; 
His cuſtom grew, his price was rais'd. 
Had he the real likeneſs ſnown, 
Would any man the picture own ? 
But when thus happily he wrought, 
Each found the likeneſs in his thought. 


— 


XX. The LioN and the Cu. 


OW fond are men of rule and place, 
Who court it from the mean and bale ' 
heſe cannot bear an equal nigh, 

But from ſuperior merit fly ; 

They love the cellar's vulgar joke, 

And loſe their hours in ale and ſmoke ; 

There o'er ſome petty club preſide, 

So poor, ſo paultry is their pride 

Nay, ev'n with fools whole nights will fit, 

In hopes to be ſupreme in wit. - 

If theſe can read, to theſe I write, 

To ſet their worth in trueſt light. 

A Lion Cub, of ſordid mind, 

Avoided all the Lion kind; 

Fond of applauſe, he ſought the feaſts 

Of vulgar and ignoble beaſts ; | 


With afles all his time he ſpent, 


Their club's perpetual preſident ; | 

He caught their manners, looks, and airs, 

An aſs in every thing, but ears ! N 

If e'er his highneſs meant a joke, 

They grinn'd applauſe defore he ſpoke : 

But at each word what ſhouts of praiſe ! f 

Good Gods ! how natural he brays! + 
Elate with flatt'ry and conceit, | . 

He ſeeks his royal ſire's retreat; "ns 

| | M 3 TIE For- 
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Forward, and fond to flaw his parts, 
His highneſs brays,—the Lion ſtarts. 
Puppy! that curſt vociferation 

Betrays thy life and converſation ; 

Coxcombs, an ever-noiſy race, 

Are trumpets of their own diſgrace. 
Why ſo ſevere? the Cub replies, 

Our ſenate always held me wile. 

How weak is pride! returns the fire, 

All fools are vain, when fools admire | 

But know what ſtupid aſſes prize, 

Lions and noble beaſts deſpife. 


xxl. The OLD HEN and the Cock. 
ESTRAIN your child : You'll ſoon believe 
The text which ſays, we ſprung from Eve, 

As an old Hen led forth her train, 
And ſeem'd to peck to ſhew the grain, 
She rak'd the chaff, ſhe ſeratch'd the ground, 
And glean'd the ſpacious yard around, 
A giddy chick, to try her wings, 
On the weil's narrow margin ſprings, 
And prone ſhe drops. The mother's breaſt 
Ali day with ſorrow was poſſeſt. 
A Cock the met,—her ſon ſhe knew, 
And in her heart affection grew. 
My ſon, ſays ſhe, I grant your years 
Have reach'd beyond a mother's cares; 
1 ſee you vig'rous, ſtrong, and bold, 
- bear with joy your triumphs told; 
?Tis not from Cocks thy fate I dread: 
But let thy ever-wary tread 
Avoid yon well ; that fatal place 
| Is ſure perdition to our race. 
Print this my counſel on thy breaſt; 
To the juſt Gods I leave the reſt, 
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He thank'd her care ; yet day by oy 
His boſom burn'd to diſobey; 
And every time the well he law, 
Scorn'd in his heart the fooliſh law; 
Near and more near each day he drew, 
And long'd to try the. dang'rous view. 
Why was this idle charge? he cries 
Let courage female fears deſpiſe. 
Or did ſhe doubt my heart was brave, 
And therefore this injunction gave ? 
Or does her harveſt ſtore the place, 
A treaſure for her younger race ? 
And would ſhe thus my ſearch prevent? 
I ſtand reſolv'd, and dare th' event. 
Thus ſaid, he mounts the margin's route, 
And pries into the depth profound. 
He ftretch'd his neck; and from below 
With ſtretching neck advanc'd a foe; 
With wrath his ruffled plumes he rears, 
The foe with ruffled plumes appears; 
Threat anſwer'd threat, his fury grew, 
Headlong to meet the war he flew; 
But when the watry death he found, 
He thus lamented, as he drown'd: 
I ne'er had been- in this condition, 
But for my mother's prohibition. 


—— 
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XXII. The RAr-CATCHER and CATS. 


HE Rats by night ſuch miſchief did, 
T Betty was every morning chid : \ 
They. undermin'd whole ſides of bacon, 
Her "at was ſapp'd, her tarts were taken, 
Her paſties, fenc'd with thickeſt. paſte, 
Were all demoliſh'd and laid waſte; 
She curs'd the cat for want of duty, 


Who left * foes a conſtant, booty, ho h "uf 
An 
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An Engineer, of noted _-- 
Engag'd to ſtop the growing ill. 
F rom room to room he now ſurveys 


Their haunts, their works, their ſecret ways; 


Finds where they ſcape an ambuſcade, 
And whence the nightly ſally's made. 
An envious Cat, from place to place, 
Unſeen, attends his ſilent pace; 
She ſaw, that if his trade went on, 
The purring race muſt be undone; 
So, ſecretly removes his baits, 
And every ſtratagem defeats. 
Again he ſets the poiſon'd toils, 
And Puſs again the labour foils. 
What foe (to fruſtrate my deſigns) 
My ſchemes thus nightly countermines ? 
Incens'd, he cries, this very hour 
The. wretch ſha]! bleed beneath my power 
So ſaid. A pond'rous trap he brought, 
And in the fact poor Puſs was caught. 


Smuggler, ſays he, thou ſhalt be made 


A victim to our loſs of trade. 

The captive Cat, with piteous mews, 
For pardon, life, and freedom, ſues: 
A ſiſter of the ſcience ſpare, | 
One intereſt is our common care. 
What inſolence] the man reply'd, 
Shall Cats with us the game divide ? 
Were all your interloping band 
Extinguiſh'd, or expell'd the land, 
We Rat-catchers might raiſe our fees, 
Sole guardians of a nation's cheeſe |! 

A Cat, who ſaw the lifted knife, 
Thus ſpoke, and ſav'd her ſiſter's life. 
In every age and clime we fee, 

Two of a trade can ne'er agree; | 
Each hates his neighbour for encroaching; 
Squire ſtigmatizes ſquire for poaching ; 
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Beauties with beauties are in arms, 


And ſcandal pelts each other's charms ; 
Kings too their neighbour kings dethrone, 


In hope to make the world their own. 


But let us limit our defires, 

Not war like beauties, kings, and ſquires; 
For tho“ we both one prey purſue, 
There's game enough for us and you, 


K . - * * 


xxIII. The Goar without a Beard. 


„is certain that the modiſh paſſions 
Deſcend among the. crowd like faſhions, 


' Excuſe me then, if pride, conceit, | 
(The manners of the fair and great) 


give to monkeys, aſſes, dogs, 

Fleas, owls, goats, butterflies, and hogs. 
1 ſay that theſe are proud. What then? 
I never ſaid they. equal men. 

A Goat (as vain as goat could be) 

Affected ſingularity :. 
Whene'er a thymy bank he found, 
He roll'd upon the fragrant ground, 
And then with fond attention ſtood, 
Fix'd o'er his image in the flood. 

[ hate my frowzy beard, he cries, 


My youth is loſt in this diſguiſe; 


Did not the females know my vigour, 

Well might they loath this rev'rend figure. 

| Reſolv'd to ſmooth his ſhaggy face, 

He ſought the barber of the place. 

A flippant monkey, ſpruce and ſmart, 

Hard by profeſs'd the dapper art; 

His pole with pewter baſons hung, 

Black rotten teeth in order ſtrung, 

Rang'd cups, that in the window ſtood, 

Lin'd with red rags, to look like blood, 1 
| | | 1 
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Did well his threefold trade explain, 
Who ſhav'd, drew teeth, and breath'd a vein. 

The Goat he welcomes with an air, 
And ſeats him in his wooden chair: 
Mouth, noſe, and cheek, the lather hides, 
Light, ſmeoth, and ſwift, the razor glides. 

I hope your cuſtom, Sir, ſays Pug : 
Sure never face was half ſo ſmug | 

The Goat, impatient for applauſe, 

Swift to the neighb'ring hill withdraws 5 
The ſhaggy people grinn'd and ftar'd, 

Heighday ! what's here ? without a. beard ? 
Say, brother, whence the dire diſgrace? 
What envious hand hath robb'd your: face ? 

When thus the fop, with ſmiles of ſcorn : 
Are beards by civil nations worn ? | 
Ev'n Muſcovites have mow'd their chins. 
Shall we, like formal Capuchins, 

Stubborn in pride, retain the mode, 
And bear about the hairy load ? 

Whene'er we through the village ſtray, 
Are we not mock'd along the way ? 
Inſulted with loud ſhouts of ſcorn, 

By boys our beards difgrac'd and torn? _ 
Were you no more with goats to dwell, 

Brother, I grant you reaſon well, - 

Replies a bearded chief. Beſide, 

If boys can mortify thy pride, 

How wilt thou ſtand the ridicule 
Of our whole flock ? affected fool 
Coxcombs, diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt, 
To all but coxcombs are a jeſt. 


XXIV. "The 


"The 
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HO friendſhip with a knave hath made, 
ls deem'd a partner in the trade; 

The matron, who conducts abroad 
A willing nymph, is deem'd a bawd; 
And if a modeſt girl is ſeen _ 
With one who cures a lover's ſpleen, 
We gueſs her not extremely nice, 
And only wiſh to know her price. 
'Tis thus, that on the choice of friends 
Our good or evil name depends. 

A wrinkled hag, of wicked fame, 
Beſide a little ſmoaky flame 
Sat hov'ring, pinch'd with age and froſt ;. 
Her ſhrivell'd hands, with veins emboſs'd, 
Upon her knees her weight ſuſtains, 
While palſy ſhook her crazy brains; 
dhe mumbzes forth her backward pray'rs, 
An untam'd ſcold of fourſcore years. 
About her ſwarm'd a num'rous brood. 
Of Cats, who lank with hunger mew'd : 
Teaz'd with their cries, her choler grew, 
And thus ſhe ſplutter'd: Hence, ye crew! 
Fool that I was! to entertain 
Such imps, ſuch fiends,—a helliſn train! 


Had ye been never hous'd and nurſt, 


for a witch had ne'er been curſt: 
To you I owe, that crowds of boys 
Worry me with eternal noiſe; 
dtraws laid acroſs my pace retard, | 
Tae horſeſhoe's nail'd, (each threſhold's guard) 
The ſtunted broom the wenches hide, | 
For fear that I ſhould up and ride; 
They ſtick with pins my bleeding ſeat, 
And bid me ſhew my ſecret tear. 

To hear you prate would vex a faint, 


Who hath moſt reaſon of complaint ? 1 
Re- 
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Replies a Cat. Let's come to proof. 
Had we ne'er ſtarv'd beneath your roof, 
We had, like others of our race, 

In credit liv'd, as beats of chace, 

*Tis infamy to ſerve a hag ; | 
Cats are thought imps, her broom a nag; 
And boys againſt our lives combine, 
Becauſe, tis ſaid, your Cats have nine. 


r en „ 


xxv. The BUTTERFLY and the SNAIL, 


LL upſtarts, inſolent in place, 

| Remind us of their vulgar race. 
As, in the ſunſhine of the morn, 

A Butterfly, but newly born, 

, Sat proudly perking on a roſe; 

With pert conceit his boſom glows, 

His wings, all glorious to behold! -* 

Bedropt with azure, jet, and gold, 

Wide he diſplays; the ſpangled dew 

Reflects his eyes and various hue. _ 

His now forgotten friend, a Snail, 
Beneath his houſe, with ſlimy trail, 
Crawls o'er the graſs; whom when he ſpies, 
In wrath he to the gard'ner cries : 

What means yon peaſant's daily toi], 
From choaking weeds to rid the foil? 
| Why wake you to the morning's care? 
Why with new arts correct the year ? 
Why glows the peach with crimſon hue? 
And why the plumb's inviting blue? 
Were they to feaſt his taſte Jelign'd, 


That vermin of voracious kind? 

Cruſh then the flow, the pilf*ring race, 
So purge thy garden from diſgrace, 
What arrogance ! the Snail reply'd, 
How inſolent his upſtart pride! 


Hadſt 
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Hadſt thou not thus, with inſult vain, 
Provok'd my patience to complain, 
had conceal'd thy meaner birth, 

Nor trac'd thee to the ſcum of earth. 
For ſcarce nine ſuns have wak'd the hours, 
To ſwell the fruit, and paint the flow'rs, 
Since | thy humbler life ſurvey'd, 

In baſe and ſordid guiſe array'd; 

A hideous inſect, vile, unclean, 

You dragg'd a flow and noiſome train, 
And from your ſpider bowels drew 


Foul film, and ſpun the dirty clue. 


I own my humble life, good friend, 
Snail was I born, and ſnail ſhall I end. 
And what's a butterfly? At beſt, 

He's but a caterpillar dreſt: | 

And all thy race, a num'rous ſed, 

Shall prove of caterpillar breed, 


* — <. a „» 
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XXVI. The SCOLD and the PARROT. 


TUYHE huſband thus reprav'd his wife, 
Who deals in flander, lives in ftrite : 
Art thou the herald of diſgrace, 
Denouncing war to all thy race? 
Can nothing quell] thy thunder's rage, 
Which ſpares nor friend, nor ſex, nor age? 
That vixen tongue of yours, my dear, 
Alarms our neighbours far and near; 
Good Gods! 'tis like a rolling river, 
That mutm'ring flows, and flows for ever!“ 
Ne'er tir'd, perpetual diſcord ſowing ! 
Like fame, it gathers ſtrength by going. 
Heighday ! the flippant tongue replics, 
How ſolemn is the fool! how wiſe! 
Is Nature's choiceſt gift debarr'd ? 
Nay, frown not, for I will be heard, 


N Wo- 
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Women of late are finely ridden, 

A parrot's privilege forbidden ! | 

You praiſe his talk, his fquawling ſong, 
But wives are always in the wrong. 

Now reputation flew in pieces, 

Of mothers, daughters, aunts, and neices, 
She ran the parrot's language o'er, 
| Bawd, huſſy, drunkard, 1 whore: 
On all the ſex ſhe vents: her fury, 
Tries and condemns without a jury. 

At once the torrent of her words 
Alarm'd cat, monkey, dogs, and birds; 
All join their forces to confound her, 
Puſs ſpits, the monkey chatters round her; 
The yelping cur her heels aſſaults, 

The magpie blabs out all her faults; 

Pol!, in the uproar, from his cage, 

With his rebuke out-ſcream'd her rage : 
A Parrot is for talking priz'd, 

But prattling Women are deſpis'd; 

She who attacks another's honour, 

Draws ev'ry living thing upon her, 
Think, Madam, when you ſtretch your lungs, 
That all your neighbours too have tongues ; 
One ſlander muſt ten thouſand get, 

The world with int'reſt pays the debt. 


—_— 
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XXVII. The Cuk and the MasTirr., 


Sneaking Cur, the maſter's ſpy, 
Rewarded for his daily lie, 
Wan fecret jealouſies and fears 
vet all together by the ears. 
Poor Puls to-day was in diſgrace, 
Another cat ſupply'd her place; 
ne hound was beat, the maſtiff. chig, 


T'ne monkey was the room forbid ; : 
Each 


— 
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Each to his deareſt friend grew 1 
and none could tell the reaſon why. 

A plan to rob the houſe was laid; 
The thief with love feduc'd the maid, 
Cajol'd the Cur, and i{trox'd his head. 
And bought his ſecreſy with bread. 

He next *the Maſtiff's honour try'd, 
Whoſe honeſt jaws the bribe defy'd; 
He ſtretch'd his hand to proffer more, 
The ſurly dog his finger's tore. 

Swift ran the Cur; with indignation 
The maſter took his information. 

Hang him ! the villain's curs'd! he cries, 
And round his neck the halter ties. 

The dog his humble ſuit preferr'd, 

And beg q in juſtice to be heard. 
The . a fat, On either hand, 
The cited dogs confronting. ſtand ; 
The Cur the bloody tale felates, 

And, like a lawyer, aggravates. 

Judg e not unheard, the Maſtiff cry's, 
But cvich the caſe of either fide : a 
Think not that treach“ ry can be juſt, 
Take not informers' words on truft ; 
They ope their hand to every pay, 

And you and me by turns betray. 
277 He ſpoke. And all the truth appear'd ; 
The Cur was hang'd, the Maſtiff cicar'd, 
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XXVII. 5e SICK Mare and the ANGET., 


| there no hope? the ſick Man ſaid; 
The filent doctor thook his beed, 
And took his leave, with tigns 01 lor co, | 
Delpairing of his fee to- mor row. 

When thus the Man, with gaſping brea g: 
feel the chilling wound of death. 


© * 
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Since I muſt bid the world adieu, a F. 
Let me my former life review: | Y 
1 grant my bargains well were made, | A 


But all men over-reach in trade; 
is ſelf-defence in each profeſſion, | 
Sure ſeif-defence is no tranſgreſſion. 5 T 
{he little portion in my hands, | 
By good lecurity on lands, 
- Is well increas'd. If, unawares, 
My juſtice to myſelf and heirs, 
Hath let my debtor rot in jail, 
For want of good ſufficient bail; 
If I by writ, or bond, or deed, 
Reduc'd a family to need. 
"y will hath made. the world amends; 
My hope on charity depends. 
When I am number'd with the dead, 
And all my pious gifts are read, 
By heav'n and earth ! "twill then be Ys 
My charities are amply ſhown. 


An Angel came. Ah friend ! he cry'd W 
No more in flatt'ring hope confide. Hi 
Can thy good deeds in former times * | | 

Outweigh the balance of thy crimes? | | Pri 
W hat widow or what orphan prays Tt 
T'o crown thy life with length of an e 
A pious action's in thy pow 12 B BE Sm 
Embrace with joy the happy hour; | : 

Now, while you draw the vital air, 2, Th 
Prove . your intention is hincere 2. 5 — - <£ 
This inſtant give a hundred pound ; A 
Your neighbours want, and you abound. - \ 

But why ſuch haſte, the fick Man whines, W. 
Who knows as yet what Heav'n deſigns ? She 
Perhaps I may recover ſtill; WI 
Jar ſum and more are in my Will. \ 

Fool, ſays the Viſion, now tis plain, OT Th 


Your life, your ſoul, your heav'n was gain; 
From 


rom 
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From every ſide, with all your might, 


You ſerap'd, and Nu beyond your right; 


And after death would fain atone, 
By giving what is not your Own. , 

While there is life, there's hope, he cry'd; 
Then wr ſuch balte? fo groan'd and dy'd. 


* 
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XXIX. The PERSIAN, the CLovp, = 4 SUN. 


S there a bard whom genius fires, 
Pur every thought the God inſpires ; 
When Envy reads the nervous lines, 
She frets, he rails, ſhe raves, the pines 
Her hiſſing ſnakes with venom ſwell, 
She calls her venal train from tell; 
The ſervile hends her nod obey, 

And al]! Curl's authors are in pay. 
Fame calls up calumny and ſpite z 
Thus ſhadow owes its birth to light. 

As proſtrate to the God of Day, 
With heart devout a Perſian lay ; 

His invocation thus begun: 

Parent of good, all-ieeing. Sun, 
Prolific beam, whoſe rays diſpenſe 
The various gifts *of providence, 

Accept our praiſe, our daily prayer, 
Smile on our fields, and bleſs tlie year. 

A Cloud, who mock'd his grateful tongue, 
The day with ſudden darkneſs hung, 
With Pride and Envy ſwell'd, aloud 
A voice thus thunder'd from the cloud: 

Weak 1s this gaudy God of thine, 
Whom I at will forbid to ſhine; 
Shall I nor vows nor incenſe know ? 
Where praiſe is due, the praiſe beſtow: 

With fervent zeal the Perſian mov'd, 
Thus the proud calumny Teprov'd : 
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It was that God, who claims my piay'r, | 


Who gave. thee birth, and rais'd \thee there; 
When o'er his beams the veil is thrown 
Thy ſubſtance is but plainer ſhown : 
A paſling gale, a puff of wind 

Diſpels thy thickeſt troops combin'd. 

The gale aroſe; the vapour toſt, 

(The ſport of winds) in air was loſt ; 
The glorious orb the day refines: 

Thus Envy breaks, thus Merit ſhines. 


— — 


5 Fox, in life's extreme decay, 
Weak, fick, and faint, expiring lay; 
All appetite hath left his maw, 
And age diſarm'd his mumbling jaw. 
His num'rous race around him ſtand, 
To learn their dying ſire's command; 
He rais'd his head with whining moan, 
And thus was heard the feeble tone: 
Ah ſons, from evil ways depart, 
My crimes lie heavy on my heart : 
dee, fee, the murder'd geeſe appear! 
Why are thoſe bleeding turkeys there? 
Why all around this cackling train, 
Who haunt my ears for chickens flain? 
The hungry Foxes round them ſtar'd, 
And for the promis'd feſt prepar'd. 
Where, Sir, is all this dainty cheer ? 
Nor turkey, gooſe, nor hen, is here: 
Theſe are the phantoms of your brain, 
nd your ſons lick their lips in vain. 
O gluttons, ſays the drooping fire, 
'*Reſtram inordinate defire ; 
Your Jiqu'riſh taſte you ſhall deplore, 
my When; peace of conſeience is no more. 


xxx. The Fox at the Point of Death. 
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Does not the hound betray our pace, 

And gins and guns deſtroy our race? 

Thieves dread the ſearching. eye of pow'r, 

And never feel the quiet hour. 

Old age {which few of us ſhall know) 

Now puts a period to my woe. 

Would you true happineſs attain, 

Let honeſty your paſſions rein; 

So live in credit and eſteem, 

And the good- name you loft redeem. 
The counſel's good, a Fox replies, 

Could we perform what you adviſe. 

Think what our anceſtors have done, 

A line of thieves from ſon to ſon; 

To us deſcends the long diſgrace, 

And infamy hath mark'd our race. 


* 


Though we like harmleſs ſheep ſhould feed, 


Honeſt in thought, in word, and deed, 
W hatever hen-rooſt is decreas'd, 

We ſhall be thought to ſhare the feaſt. 
The change ſhall never be believ'd ; 


A loſt good name is ne'er regiev'd. 


Nay then, replies the feeble Fox, 
(But, hark! I hear a hen that clocks) 


Go, but be mod'rate in your food; 


A chicken too might do me good. 
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xxxl. The SETTING-DoG and the PARTRIDGE, 


HE ranging Dog the ftubble tries, 
And ſearches every breeze that flies; 
The ſcent grows warm ; with cautious fear 
He creeps, and points the covey near. 
The men in ſilence, far behind, 4 
Conſcious of game, the net unbind. 
A Partridge, with experience wife, 
The fraudful prepatation pies, 


"tis 
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She mocks their toils, alarms her brood, 


The Covey ſprings, and ſeeks the wood: F 
But ere her certain wing ſhe tries, = 
Thus to the creeping Spaniel cries. U 
Thou fawning flave & man's deceit, A 
Thou pimp of fu Ty, ſneaking cheat, B 

Of thy whole ſpecies thou diſgrace, 
Dogs ſhould diſown thee of their race A 
For if I judge their native parts, ; N 
They're born with honeſt, open hearts, C 
And ere they ſerv'd. man's wicked ends, W 
Were 'gen'rous foes or real friends. | W 

When thus the Dog with ſcornful ſmile : 4 

Secure of wing, thou dar'ſt revile; T 
Clowns are to poliſh'd manners blind; 77 
How ign'rant is the ruſtic mind! W 
My worth ſagacious courtiers fee, At 
And to preferment riſe like me. Re 
The thriving pimp, who beauty ſets, | 
| Hath oft enhanc'd a nation's debts ; ; BY 
| Friend ſets his friend, without regard, | Int 
| And miniſters his ſkil” reward. . Th 
Thus train'd by man, I learnt his ways, Ww 
1 And growing favour feaſts my days. An 
| Il might have gueſs'd, the Dari raid, In 
| The place where you were train'd and fed; His 
1 Servants are apt, and in a trice | | Inc 
| Ape to a hair their maſter's vice. An 
Vou came from court, you ſay. Adieu. N 
one ſaid, and to the covey flew. ” Fa 
— —— — — But 
xxxn⸗ The UNIVERSAL APPARITION. bor 
Rake, by every paſſion rul'd, Bol. 
Wich every vice his youth bad ſs; Ala 
Diſeaſe his tainted blood aſſails, | * 


His ſpirits droop, his vigour fails; 
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With ſecret ills at home he pines,' 
And, like infirm old age, declines. 
As, twing'd with pain, he penſive fits, | 
And raves, and prays, and ſwears by fits, . i 
A ghaſtly Phantom, Jean and wan, 
Before him roſe, and thus began.. 
My name perhaps hath reach'd your ear, 
Attend, and be advis'd by Care: 
Nor love nor honour, wealth nor -pow'r, 
Can give the heart a chearful hour, 
When health is loft. Be timely wiſe 
With health all taſte. of pleaſure flies. 
Thus ſaid, the Phantom diſappears. 
The wary counſel wak'd his fears: 
He now from all exceſs abſtains, 
With phyſic purifies his veins ; 
And, to procure a ſober life, 
Reſol ves to venture on a wifſe. ; 
But now again the Spright aſcends, 
Where'er he walks his ear attends 
Infinuates that beauty's frail, : . 
That perſeverance muſt prevail; | | 
With jealouſies bis. brain inflames, 
And whiſpers all her Jovers' names; 
In other hours ſhe repreſents s 
His houſhold charge, his annual rents, _ 
lncceafing debts, - perplexing duns 
And nothing for his younger ſons. _ 
Straight all his thought to gain he turns, 
And with the thirſt of lucre burns ; 
— | But when poſſeſs'd of fortune's ftore, 
The Spectre haunts him more and more, 
Sets want and miſery in vie, . | 
Bold thieves and all the murd'ring crew ; 5 il 
Alarms him with. eternal frights, 1 | j 
Infeſts his dream, or wakes his nights. | [ 
How ſhall he chace this hideous gueſt ? 1 
Vith Power may perhaps protect his reſt; | | 


f 
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To power he roſe.” Again the Spright 
Beſets him morning, noon, and night, 
Talks of ambition's tott'ring feat, 
How envy perſecutes the great; 
Of rival hate, of treach'rous friends, 
And what diſgrace his fall attends. 
The court he quits to fly from Care, 
And ſeeks the peace of rural air; 
His groves, his fields, amus'd his hours, 


He prun'd his trees, he rais'd his flow'ts; 


But Care again his ſteps purſues, 
Warns him of blaſts, of blighting dews, 
Of plund'ring infe&s, ſnails, and rains, 


And droughts that ſtarve the labour'd plains, 


Abroad, at home, the Spectre's there; 
In vain we ſeek to fly from Care. 

At length he thus the Ghoſt addreft : 
Since thou muſt be my conſtant gueſt, 
Be kind, and follow me no more; 


** 


For Care, by right, ſhould go before. | 


2 
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xxxiII. The rwo OwLs and the SPARROW. 


WO formal Owls together ſat, 
Conferring thus in ſolemn chat. 
How is the modern taſte decay'd! 
Where's the reſpe& to wiſdom paid? 
Our worth the Grecian ſages knew, 
They gave our fires the honour due; 
They weigh'd the dignity of fowls, 
And pry'd into the depth of owls. 
Athens, the ſeat of learned fame, 
With gen'ral voice rever'd our name; 
On merit title was conferr'd, 
And all ador'd th' Athenian bird. _ 
Brother, you reaſon well, replies 
The ſolemn mate, with half ſhut eyes: 


Right. 


Right. Athens was the ſeat of learning, 
And truly wiſdom is diſcerning : 

Beſides, on Pallas' helm we fit, 

The type and ornament - of wit. 

But now, alas, we're quite neglected, 
And a pert Sparrow's more reſpected. 

A Sparrow, who was lodg'd beſide, 
O'erheard them ſoothe each other's pride, 
And thus he nimbly vents his heat: 

Who meets a fool, muſt find conceit. 
grant you were at Athens grac'd, 

And on Minerva's helm were plac'd : 

But every bird that wings the ſky, 

Except an Owl, can tell you why. + | 
From hence they taught their ſchools to know 
How falſe we judge by outward ſhow ; 

That we ſhould never looks eſteem, 

Since fools as wiſe as you might ſeem, 

Would ye contempt and ſcorn avoid, 

Let your vain glory be deſtroy'd; 

Humble your arrogance of thought, 

Purſue the ways by Nature taught ; 

So ſhall we find delicious fare, 

And grateful farmers praiſe your care; 

do ſhall ſleek mice your chace reward, 

And no keen cat find more regard. 


E 


XXXIV.- The CoukRrikR and PROTEUS. 


HENE'ER a Courtier's out of place, 
The country ſhelters his diſgrace; 
Where, doom'd to. exerciſe and health, 
His houſe and gardens ewn his wealth ; 
He builds new ichemes, in hope to gain 
The plunder of another reign ; 880 
Lice Philip's ſon, would fain be doing, 
Aud ſighs for other realms to ruin. : i 
| | 4 
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As one of theſe (without his wand) | | 
Penſive, along the winding ftrand . ] 
Employ'd the ſolitary hour 
In projects to regain his power; ] 
The waves in ſpreading circles ran, 

Proteus aroſe, and thus began : | 

Came you from court? For in your mein 
A felf-important air is ſeen. ; : 

He frankly own'd his friends had trick'd him, ] 
And how he fell his party's victim. f 

Know, ſays the God, by matchleſs ſkill, 

I change to every ſhape at will; 
But yet, I'm told, at court you ſee 
_ Thoſe who preſume 'to rival me. 
Thus ſaid. A ſnake, with hideous trail, / 
Proteous extends ms ſealy mail. | | 

Know, ſays the Man, though proud in place, 
All courtiers are of reptile. race. So 
Like you, they take that dreadful form,. 

Baſk in the ſun, and fly the ſtorm; 
With malice hiſs, with envy glote, 
And for convenience change their coat; 
With new-got luſtre rear their head, 
Though on a dungzill born and bred. 
Sudden the God a lion ftands, | 
He ſhakes his mane, he ſpurns the ſands; 
Now a. fierce lynx, with fiery. glare, 
A wolf, an aſs, a fox, a bear. 

Had I neer liv'd at court, he cries, 
Such transformation might ſurprize ; 
But there, in queſt .of daily game, 
Each able courtier acts the ſame, 
Wolves, lions, lynxes, while in place, 
'T heir friends and fellows are their chace ; 
'T hey play the bear's and fox's part, 
Now rob by force, now ſteal by art; 
They ſometimes, in the ſenate bray, 
Or, chang'd again to beaſts of prey, 
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Down from the lion to the ape, 
Practiſe the frauds of every ſhape. 

So ſaid. Upon the God he flies, 
In cores the ſtruggling captive ties. 

Now, Proteus, now (to truth compell'd} 
Speak, and confeſs thy art excell'd. 
Uſe ſtrength, ſurprize, or what you will, 
The courtier finds evaſion ſtill; 7 

1, Not to be bound by any ties, 

And never forc'd to leave his lies. 


_ 


-_ 
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XXXV. The MAS TIF rs. 


HOSE who in quarrels interpoſe, 
| Muſt often wipe a bloody nole. 
ce, A Maſtiff of true Engliſh blood, 
Lov'd fighting better than his food ; 

When dogs were ſnarling for a bam: 
He long'd to make the war his own ; 
And often found, when two contend, 
1o interpoſe obtain'd his end; 
He glory'd in his limping pace, 
The ſcars of honour ſeam'd his face; 
In every limb a gaſh appears, 
And frequent. fights retrench'd his ears. 
As on a time he heard from far 
Two dogs engag'd in noiſy war, 
Away he ſcours, and Jays about him, 
Keſolv'd no fray. ſhould be without, him. 
Forth from his yard a tanner flies, 
And to the bold intruder cries, | 
A cudgel ſhall correct your manners, | 
Whence ſprung. this curſed hate to tanners ? 
While on my dog you vent your ſp; te, 
Sirrah, 'tis me you dare not bite. | 
To ſee the battle thus perplex'd, 


With equal rage a butcher vex d, 15 
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Hoarſe-ſcreaming from the circled crowd, 
To the curs'd Maſtiff cries aloud : 


Both Hockley- hole and Mary-bone — 
The combats of my Dog have known; | 
He ne'er like bullies, coward-hearted, | T 
Attacks in public, to be parted; = M 
Think not, raſh fool, to ſhare his fame, A 
Be his the honour or the ſhame. * 
Thus ſaid, they ſwore and rav'd like thunder, A 
Then dragg'd their faſten' d Dogs aſunder; A. 
While clubs and kicks from every fide ; 
. Redounded from the Maſtiff's hide. | M 
All reeking now with ſweat and blood A 
A while the parted warriors ftood, Ti 
Then pour'd upon the meddling foo; TI 
Who worried, howl'd, and ſprawl'd below: Ia 
He roſe, and limping from the fray, In 
By both ſides mangled, ſneak' d away. | * 
l r 
4 ; | > 5 Bu 
XXXVI. The BARLEY-Mow and the Dux CHIILI. I Ca 
OW many ſaucy airs we meet . 
From Temple- Bar to Aldgate- ſtreet; XI 
 .Froud rogues, who ſhar'd the South-Sea pery, 


And fprung like muſhrooms in a day! 
They think it mean to condeſcend, 
To know a brother or a friend; 
They bluſh to hear their mother's name, 
And by their pride expole their ſhame. ; 
As croſs his yard, at early day, | 
A careful farmer took his way, 
He ſtopp'd, and leaning on his fork, 
Obſerv'd the flail's inceſſant work ; | 
In thought he meaſur'd all his ſtore, 
His geeſe, his hogs, he number'd o'er; 
In fancy weigh'd the fleeces ſhorn, 
And multiply'd the next year's corn. 
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My hen's annoy, my turkey's dread, 
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A Barley- Mow, which ſtood beſide, 
Thus to its muſing maſter cry'd : 

Say, good Sir, is it fit or right 
To treat me with neglect and flight? 
Me, who contribute to your cheer, 
And raiſe your mirth with ale and beer! 
Why thus inſulted, thus diſgrac'd, | 
And that vile Dunghill near me plac'd ? 
Are thoſe poor ſweepings of a groom, 
That filthy fight, that nauſeous fume, 
Meet objects here? Command it hence: 
A thing ſo. mean mutt give offence. _ 
The humble Dunghill thus reply'd : 
Thy maſter hears, and mocks thy pride; 
Inſult not thus the meek and low, 
In me thy benefactor know; 
My warm aſſiſtance gave thee birth, 
Or thou hadſt periſh'd low in earth; 
But upſtarts, to ſupport their ſtation, 
Cancel at once all obligation. | 
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XXXVII.  PYTHAGORAS and the CouNTRTMAN. 


YTHAG'RAS roſe at early dawn, 

P By toaring meditation drawn, | 

To breathe the fragrance of the day, 

Through flow'ry fields he took his way ; 

In muſing contemplatien warm 

His ſteps miſled him to a farm, 

Where on the ladder's topmoſt round 

A peaſant ſtood; the hammer's ſound 

dhook the weak barn. Say, Friend, . what care 

Calls for thy honeſt labour there ? | 
The Clown with gr £ voice replies: 


Vengeance aloud for juſtice cries | 


This kite, by daily rapine fed, 
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e length his forfeit life hath paid; 
See, on the wall his wings diſplay'd, 


Here nail'd, a terror to his kind, 

My fowls ſhall future ſafety. find, 

My yard the thriving poultry feed, 

And my barn's tefole fat the breed. 
Friend, ſays the Sage, the doom is wiſe, 

For publie good the murd'rer dies; 


But if theſe tyrants of the air 


Demand a ſentence ſo ſevere, 


Think how the glutton man om 


What bloody feaſts regale his hours! 
C0) impudence of power and might! 


Thus to condemn a hawk or kite. 


When thou perhaps, carniv'rous finner, 
Hadſt pullets yeſterday for dinner l. | 
Hold, DR the Clown, with paſſion heated, 
Shall kites and men alike be treated ? 
When heav'n the world with creatures ſtor'd, 
Man was ordain'd their ſov'reign lord. 

Thus tyrants boaſt, the Sage rgply'd, 
Whoſe murders ſpring from power and pride ; 


' Own then this manlike kite is flain, 


Thy Aer lux'ry to ſuſtain : - 
For per wy Trp urs 7 mit to Eee; 
That great ones may enjoy their ſtate.” 
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xXxxxvIII. The FARMER'S WirE and the Raven. 


V HY are thoſe tears ? Why droops your head? 


Is then your other hufband dead: 


Or does a worſe diſgrace betide ? 


Hath no ene ſince his death apply'd? 
Alas! you know the cauſe too well, 

The ſalt is ſpilt, to me it fell; 

Then to contribute to my * 

My knife and fork were laid acroſs, 


On 
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On Friday too | the day 1 8 
Would 1 were ſafe at home in bed 
Laſt night (I vow to Heav'n ' tis * 
Bounce from the fire a coffin flew, 

Next poſt ſome fatal news ſhall tell; 
God ſend my Corniſh friends be well ! 
Unhappy widow, ceaſe thy tears, 

Nor :cel afflition in thy fears; 


Let not thy ſtomach be ſuſpended, 


Eat now, and weep when dinner's ended, 
And when the butler clears the table, 
For thy detert I'll read my fable. 

| Betwixt her ſwagging pannier's load 

A Farmer's Wife to market rode; 

And, jogging on with thoughtful care, 
Summ'd up the profits of her ware; 
When ſtarting from her ſilver dream, 


| Thus far, and wide was heard' to ſcreams .:. 


That Raven on yon left-hand oak 
(Curſe on his ill-betiding croak) 


Bodes me no good. No more ſhe faid, 


When poor blind Ball, with ſtumbling "tread, 
Fell prone; oferturn'd. the pannier Jay, | 
And her maſh'd eggs beſtrew'd the way. 

She, ſprawling in the yellow road, 
Rail'd, ſwore, and curs'd: Thou croaking toad, 


A murrain take thy whoreſon throat |! 


1 knew misfortune in thy. note. 
Dame, quoth the Raven, ſpare your oaths, 
Unclench your fiſt, and wipe your cloaths ; 
But why on me thoſe curſes thrown ? 
Goody, the fault was all, your own; 
For had you laid this brittle ware 
On Dun, the old ſure-footed mare, 
Though. all the Ravens of the Hundred 
With croaking had your tongue out- thundet'd, 
Sure-footed 1un had kept her legs, F 
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xxxix. The Turkey and the ANT. 


N other men we faults can ſpy, 


And blame the mote that dims their eye; 


Each little ſpeck and blemiſh find, 
To our own ſtronger errors blind. 

A Turkey, tir'd of common food, 
Forſook the barn and ſought the wood ; 
Behind her ran her infant train, 
Collecting here and there a grain. 

Draw near, my birds, the mother cries, 
This hill delicious fare ſupplies ; 

Behold, the bufy Negro race, 

See, millions blacken all the place; 

Fear not. Like me with freedom eat; 
An Ant is moſt delightful meat. 
How bleſt, how envy'd were our life, 
Could we but *ſcape the poult'rer's knife ! 
But man, curſt man, on Turkeys preys, 
And Chriſtmas ſhortens all our days; 
Sometimes with oyſters we combine, 
Sometimes aſſiſt the fav'ry chine, 
From the low peaſant to the lord, 
'The Turkey ſmokes on ev'ry board. 
Sure men for gluttony are curſt 
Of the ſeven deadly ſins the worſt. 
An Ant, who climb'd beyond his reach, 


Thus anſwer'd from the neighb'ring beach: 


Ere you remark another's fn, 

Bid thy own conſcience look within; 
Controul thy. own voracious þill, 
Nor for a breakfaſt nations kill. 


XL. The FATHER and JUPITER. 


HE Man to Jove his ſuit preferr'd, 


1 He begg'd a Wife, —his prayer was heard: 


= wonder d at his bold eddreting, 
or how precarious is the bleſſing! 
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A Wife he takes. And now for heirs 
Again he worries Heav'n with pray'rs., 
Jove nods affent. Two hopeful boys 
And a fine gir] rewards his joys. 
Now more ſolicitous he grew, 
And ſet their future lives in view;  _ 
He ſaw that all reſpects and duty 
Were paid to wealth, to pow'r, and beauty. 
Once more, he cries, accept my pray'r, 
Make my lov'd progeny thy care: | 
Let my firſt hope, my fav'rite boy, 
All Fortune's richeſt gifts enjoy ; 
My next with ftrong ambition fire, 1 
May favour teach him to aſpire, 
Till he the ſtep of power aſcend, 
And courtiers to their ido] bend. 
With ev'ry grace, with ey'ry charm, 
My daughter's perfect features arm: 
If Heav'n approve, a Father's bleſt. 
Jove ſmiles, and grants him his requeſt. 
The firſt, a miſer at the heart, 
Studious of ev'ry griping art, 
Heaps hoards on hoards with anxious .pain, 
And all his life devotes to gain. 5 
He feels no joy, his cares increaſe, 
He neither wakes nor ſleeps in peace; 
In fancy'd want, (a wretch compleat) 
He ſtarves, and yet he dares not eat. 2 
The next to ſudden honours grew, 
The thriving arts of courts he knew ; 
He reach'd the height of pow'r and place, 
Then fell, the victim of diſgrace. 
Beauty with early bloom ſupplies 
His daughter's cheek, and points her eyes: 
The vain coquette each ſuit diſdains, 
And glories in her lovers“ pains; 
With age ſhe fades, each lover flies, 
Contemn'd, forlorn, ſhe pines and dies. | 
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When Jove the Father's grief ſurvey'd, 
And heard him Heav'n and Fate upbraid, 


Thus ſpoke the God : By outward ſhow 
Men judge of happineſs and woe; 20 


Shall ignorance of good and ill 


Dare to direct th' eternal will ? 


Seek virtue; and of that poſſeſt, 
To Providence reſign the reſt. 


* 
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XLI. The Two MoNnKEvyYs. 


HE learned, full of inward; pride, 
The fops of outward ſhow deride; 
The fop, with learning at defiance, 
Scoffs at the pedant and the ſcience: 
The Don, a formal, ſolemn firutter, 
Deſpiſes Monheur's airs and flutter; 
While Monſieur mocks the formal fool, 


Who looks, and 1peaks, and walks by rule. 


Britain, a medley of the twain, 


As pert as France, as, grave as Spain, 


In fancy wiſer than the reſt, _ | 
Laughs at them both,—of both the jeſt. 
Is not the Poet's chiming cloſe | 
Cenſur'd by all the ſons of proſe ? 
While bards of quick imagination 
Deſpiſe the fleepy. proſe narration. 

Men laugh at apes, they men contemn ; 


For what are we, but apes to them? 


Two Monkeys went to Southwark fair, 
No critics had a ſourer air; 


T hey forc'd their way through draggled folks, ＋ 
Who gap'd to catch Jack Pudding's joxes 


Then took their tickets for the ſhow, 

And got by chance the foremoſt row. 
To ſee their grave, obſerving face, 

Provok'd a laugh through all the place. 
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| Brother, ſays Fug, and turn'd his head, 9 

The rabble's monftroufly- ill. bred. | . 
Now thro' the booth loud hiſſes ran, 

Nor ended till the ſhow began. 
The tumbler whirls the flip-flap round, 

With ſommerſets he ſhakes the ground ; 

The cord beneath the dancer ſprings ; 

Aloft in air the vaulter ſwings, 

Diſtorted now, now prone depends, 

Now thro' his twiſted arms afcends ; 

The crowd, in wonder and delight, 

With clapping bands applaud the ſight. 
With ſmiles, quoth Pug, if pranks like theſe 

The giant apes of reaſon pleaſe, 

How would they wonder at our arts ! 

They muſt adore us for our parts. 

High on the twig I've ſeen you cling, 

Play, twiſt, and turn in airy ring; 

How can theſe clumſy things, like me, 

Fly with a bound from tree to tree? 

But yet, by this applauſe, we find 

Theſe emulators of our kind 

Difcern our worth, our parts regard, 

Who our mean mimics thus reward. 
Brother, the grinning mate replies, 

In this | grant that :nan is wiſe, 

While good example they purſue, 

We muſt allow ſome praiſe is due; 

But when they ſtrain beyond their guide, 

| laugh t6 ſcorn the mimic pride: 

For how fantaſtic is the ſight, 

To meet men always bolt upright, 

Becauſe we ſometimes walk on two! 

hate the imitating crew. 
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«Regard thee, as thou art, an Owl: 
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XIII. The OI and the FARMER. 


N Owl of grave deport and mein, 
Who, like a Turk, was ſeldom feen, 


ithin a barn had choſe his ſtation, 
As fit for prey and contemplation : 
Upon a beam aloft he its, 
And nods, and ſeems to think, by fits. 
So have I ſeen a man of news © 


Or Poſt-boy, or Gazette peruſe, 


Smoke, nod, and talk with voice profound, 
And fix the fate of Europe round. . 
Sheaves pil'd on ſheaves hid all the floor: 
At dawn of morn, to view his ſtore, 


The Farmer came.. The hooting gueſt 


His ſelf- importance thus expreſt : 
Reaſon in man is mere pretence 
How weak, how ſhallow is his ſenſe! 
To treat with ſcorn the biid of night, 

Declares his folly or his ſpite ; 
Then too, how partial is his praiſe ! 


| The lark's, the linnet's chirping lays, - 


To his ill judging ears are fine, 
And nightingales are all divine: 
But the more knowing feather'd race 
See wiſdom ſtamp'd upon. my face. 
Whene'er to viſit light I deign, 


What flocks of fowl compoſe my train! 
Like ſlaves, they crowd my flight behind, 


And own me of ſuperior kind. 


The Farmer laugh'd, and thus reply'd : 370 


Thou dull, important lump of pride, 


Dar'ſt thou, with that harſh, grating tongue, 
Depreciate birds of warbling ſong ? | 
Indulge thy ſpleen. Know, men and fowl 
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Beſides, proud blockhead, be not vain 

Of what thou call'ſt thy ſlaves and train: 
Few follow wiſdom, or her rules, 

Fools in deriſion follow fools. . 
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xLIII. The JUGGLERS. 


Juggler, long thro” all the town 
Had rais'd his fortune and renown ; 
You'd think, ſo far his art tranſcends, 
The Devil at his fingers ends. 

Vice heard his fame, ſhe read his bill; 
Convinc'd of his inferior {1kil], 

She ſought his booth, and from the crewd 
Defy'd the Man of Art aloud: | 

Is this then ſa he fam'd for ſlight ? 
Can this flow bungler cheat your licht? 
Dares he with me diſpute the prize * 

[| leave it to impartial eyes. | 

Provok'd, the Juggler cry'd, *tis done; 
In ſcience I ſubmit to none. 

Thus ſaid. The cups and balls he play'd, 
By turns, this here, that there, convey'd ; 
The cards, obedient to his words, | 
Are by a fillip turn'd to birds; 

His little boxes change the grain, 


Trick after trick deludes the train. 


He ſhakes his bag, he ſhows all fair, 
His fingers ſpread, and nothing there, 
Then bids it rain with ſhowers of gold ; 
And now his iv'ry eggs are told, 
But when from thence the hen he draws, 
Amaz'd ſpectators hum applauſe. 

Vice now ſtept forth and took the place, 


Wich all the forms of his grimace. 


This magic looking-glaſs, ſhe. cries, 
(There, hand it round) will charm your eyes. 


Each 
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Each eager eye the fight defir'd, 
And ev'ry man himſelf admir'd. 

Next, to a ſenator addrefling, 
See this bank- note: obſerve the bleſſing: 


Breathe on the bill. Heigh, paſs! Tis gone. 


Upon his lips a padlock ſhone; 
The ſecond puff the magic broke, 
The padlock vaniſh'd, and' he ſpoke. 

Twelve bottles rang'd upon the board, 
All full, with heady liquor ſtor'd, | 
By clean conveyance diſappear, 

And now. two bloody ſwords are there. 

A purſe ſhe to a thief expos'd, 

At once his ready fingers clos'd ; 
He opes his fift, the treaſure's fled, 
He ſees a halter in its ſtead. 

She bids ambition hold a wand, 
He graſps a hatchet in his hand, 

A box of charity ſhe ſhows : | 
Blow here; and a churchwarden blows, 
Tis vaniſh'd with conveyance neat, 
And on the table ſmokes a treat. | 

She ſhakes the dice, the board ſhe: knocks, 
And from all pockets fills her box. 
She next a meagre rake addreſt: 
This picture ſee,—her ſhape, her breaſt ! 
What youth, and what inviting eyes! 
Hold her, and have her. With ſurprize, 
His hand expos'd a box of pills, | 
And a loud laugh proclaim'd his ills. 

A counter, in a miſer's hand, 

Grew twenty guineas at command ; 
She bids his heir the ſum retain, 
And 'tis a counter now again. 

A guinea with her touch you ſee, 
Take every ſhape but charity ; - | 
And not ene thing you ſaw or drew, 
But chang'd from what was firſt in view. 
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The Juggler now, in grief of heart, 
With his ſubmiſſion own'd- her art. 

Can I ſuch matchleſs ſlight withſtand ? 
How practice hath improv'd your hand! 
But now and then I cheat the throng, 
You ev'ry day, —and all day long. 
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 XLIVv. The COUNCIL of HoRsEs. 


PON a time a neighing Steed, | 
Who graz'd among a num'rous breed, 
With mutiny had fir'd the train, 
And ſpread diſſention thro' the plain. 
Om matters that concern'd the ſtate 
The council met in grand debate. 
A Colt whoſe eyeballs flam'd with ire, 
Elate with ftrength and youthful fire, 
In haſte ſtept forth before the reſt, 
And thus the liſt'ning throng addreft : 
Good Gods! how abject 1s our race, 
Condemn'd to flav'ry and diſgrace ! 
Shall we our ſervitude retain, 
Becauſe our fires have borne the chain ? 
Conſider, friends, your ſtrength and might; 
'Tis conqueſt to aſſert your right. 
How cumb'rous is the gilded coach! 
The pride of man is our reproach, 
Were we deſign'd for daily toil ? 
To drag the ploughſhare thro' the ſoil ? 
To ſweat in harneſs thro* the road ? 
To groan beneath the carrier's load ? 
How feeble are the two-legg'd kind! 
What force is in our nerves combin'd ! 
Shall then our nobler jaws fubmit 
To foam and champ the galling bit? 
Shall haughty man my back beſtride ? 
Shall the ſharp ſpur provoke my fide ? 
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Forbid, it Heav'n! Reject the rein, 
Your ſhame, your infamy diſdain. 
Let him the lion firtt controul, 


And ſtill the tyger's famiſh'd growl : 


Let us, like them, our freedom claim, 

And make them tremble at our name. 

A gen'ral nod approv'd the cauſe, 

And all the circle neigh'd applauſe. 
When lo, with grave and ſolemn pace, 

A Steed advanc'd before the race, 

With age and long experience wife, 

Around he caſt his thoughtful eyes, 

And, to the murmurs of the train, 

Thus ſpoke the Neſtor of the plain: 
When I had health and ſtrength, like you, 

The foils of ſervitude I knew; 

Now grateful man rewards my pains, 

And gives me all theſe wide domains ; 

At will 1 crop the year's increaſe, 

My latter life is eaſe and peace. 


IT grant to man we lend our pains, 


And aid him to correct the plains ; 
But doth not he divide the care, 
Through all the Jabours of the year ? 
How many thouſand ftructures riſe, 
To fence us from inclement ſkies ! 


For us he bears the ſultry day, 


And ſtores up all our winter's hay: 
He ſows, he reaps the harveſt's gain, 
We ſhare the toil and ſhare the grain. 


Since ev'ry creature was decreed _ 


To aid each other's mutual need, 


 Appeaſe your diſcontented mind, 


And act the pait by Heav'n aſſign'd. 
The tumult ceas'd. The Colt ſubmitted, 


And, like his anceſtors, was bitted. 
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xXLV. The Hound and the HunTsMAN, 


MPERTINENCE at firſt is borne 
With heedleſs ſlight, or ſmiles of ſcorn; 
Teaz'd into wrath, what patience bears 


. The noiſy fool who perſeveres ?. 


The morning wakes, the Huntſman ſounds, 
At once ruſh forth the joyful Hounds; 
They ſeek the wood with eager pace, | 
Thro' buſh, thro' briar explore the chace; 
Now ſcatter'd wide, they try the plain, 


And ſnuff the dewy turf in vain : 


What care, what induſtry, - what pains ! 
What univerſal ſilence reigns ! 
Ringwood, a dog of little fame, 


Young, pert, and ignorant of game, 


At once diſplays his babbling throat* 


The pack, regardleſs of his note, 


Purſue the ſcent ; with louder ſtrain 
He ſtill perſiſts to vex the train. | 
The Huntſman to the clamour flies, 
The ſmacking laſh he ſmartly plies ; 
His ribs all welk'd, with howling tone, 
The puppy thus expreft his moay : 
know the muſic of my tongue 
Long fince the pack. with envy ftung ; 
What will not ſpite? Theſe bitter {marts 
I owe to my ſuperior parts. | Fa 
When puppies prate, the Huntſman c:v'd, 
They ſhow both ignorance and pride ; 
Fools may our ſcorn, not envy 1ziſc, 
For envy is a kind of praiſe. 
Had not thy forward, noiſy tongue, 
Proclaim'd thee always in the wrong, 
Thou might'ſt have mingled with the teſt. 
And ne'er thy fooliſh noiſe confeſt: 
But fools, to talking ever prone, 
Are ſure to make their follies known. 
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XLVI. The Port and the RosE. 


Hate the man who builds his name 
I On ruins of another's fame, 
Thus prudes, by characters o'erthrown, 
Imagine that they raiſe their own : 
Thus fcribblers, covetous of praiſe, 
Think ſlander can tranſplant the bays. 
Beauties and bards have equa] pride, 
With both all rivals are decry'd. 
Who praiſes Leſbia's eyes and feature, 
| Muſt call her ſiſter aukward creature; 
| For the kind flatt'ry's ſure to charm, 
When we ſome other nymph diſarm. 
As in the cool of early day, 
A Poet ſought the ſweets of May, 
The garden's fragrant breath aſcends, 
And ev'ry ſtalk with odour bends; . 
A Roſe he pluck'd, he gaz'd, admir'd, 
Thus ſinging as the Muſe inſpir'd. 
Go, Roſe, my Chloe's boſom grace; 
How happy ſhould I prove, 
Might I ſupply that envy'd place 
Wich never-fading love! k 
| There, Pheœnix-like, beneath her eye, 
Involved in fragrance, burn and die! 
| Know, hapleſs flow'r, that thou ſhalt find 
| More fragrant roſes there; 
U I ſee thy withering head reclin'd 
i, - With envy and deſpair ! | 
| 


| One common fate we both muſt prove, 
You die with envy, I with love. 
'f Spare your compariſons, reply'd 

1 An angry Roſe, who grew beſide; | 

. Of all mankind you {ſhould not flout us, 
What can a Poet do without us! 

In every love-ſong Roſes bloom, 

We lend you colour and perfume, 
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Does it to Chloe's charm ines 
'F'o found her praiſe on our abuſe? 
Muſt we, to flatter her, be made 
To wither, envy, pine, and fade ? 
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XLVII. The Cusn, the Honsx, and the SHEP= 
| HERD's Dos. 


HE lad, of all-ſufficient merit, 

W ith modeſty ne'er damps his fpirits "Þ} 
Preſuming on his own deſerts, 
On all atike his tongue exerts ; 
His noiſy jokes at random throws, 
And pertly ſpatters friends and foes: - 
In wit and war the bully race 
Contribute to their own diſgrace. 


Too late the forward youth ſhall find 


That jokes are ſometimes paid in kind; 
Or if they canker in the breaſt, 
He makes a foe who makes a jeſt. 

A village Cur, of ſnappiſn race, 


The perteſt puppy of the place, 
Imagin'd that his treble throat 


Was bleſt with muſic's ſweeteſt note; 
In the mid-road he baſking lay, 

The yelping nuſance of the way; 

For not a creature paſt along 


But had a ſample of his ſong. 


Soon as the trotting Steed he hears, _ 
He ſtarts, he cocks his dapper ears, 
Away he ſcow'rs, aſſaults his hoof, 
Now near him ſnarls, now barks aloof ; 
With ſhrill impestinence attends, 
Nor leaves him til! the village ends, 

It chanc'd upon his evil day, 
A Pad came pacing down the way 

W-q. The 
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The Cur, with never-ceaſing tongue, 
Upon the paſſing trav'ler ſprung ; 
The Horſe from · ſcorn provok'd to ire, 
Flung backward ; rolling in the mite, 
The Puppy howl'd, and bleeding lay; 
The Pad in peace purſu'd his way. 
A Shepherd's Dog, who ſaw the deed, 
Deteſting the vexatious breed, "EY 
Beſpoke him thus: When Coxcombs prate, 
3 They kindle wrath, confempt, or hate. 
. Thy teazing tongue had judgment ty'd, 
f Thou hadſt not, like a Puppy, dy'd. 


| |  XLVI1L, The Covxr DRATH. 


Dinar on a ſolemn night of Rate, ns 


4 


In all his pomp of terrors ſate : 

h' attendants of his gloomy reign, 
Diſeaſes dire, —a ghaſtly train | | | 
Croud the vaſt court. With hollow tone, 

A voice thus thunder'd from the throne : - 

This night our Miniſter we name, 

Let ev'ry ſervant ſpeak his claim; 

Merit will bear this ebon wand. 

All, at the word, ſtretch'd forth their hand. 

Fever, with burning heat poſleſt, 85 

Advanc'd, and for the wand addreſt: 

I to the weekly bills appeal, 

Let thoſe expreſs my fervent zeal; 

On ev'ry ſlight occaſion near, 

With violence | perſevere. 1 

Next Gout appears with limping pace, 

Pleads bow he ſhifts from place to place; 

From head to foot how ſwift he flies, 
= And every joint and finew plys; 
Still working when he ſeems ſuppreſt,— ' 
| _ "A moſt tehacious, ſtubborn gueſt 
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A haggard ſpectre from the crew 
Crawls forth, and thus aſſerts his due: 

'Tis I who taint the ſweeteſt joy, 
And in the ſhape of love deſtroy: 
My ſhanks, ſunk eyes, and noeſeleſs face, 
Prove my pretenfton to the place. 

Stone urg'd his ever-growing force. 
And next, Conſumption's meagre corſe, 
With feeble voice that ſcarce was heard, 
Broke with ſhort coughs; his ſuit preferr'd : 
Let none object my lingering way, — © 
I gain, like Fabius, by delay, 

Fatigue and weaken every foe . 

By long attack, ſecure though ſlow. 
Plague repreſents his rapid power, 

Who thinn'd a nation in an hour. 

All ſpoke their claim, and hop'd the wand. 
Now Expectation huſh'd the band, 3 
When thus the Monarch from the throne: 

Merit was ever modeſt known 
What, no Phyfician ſpeak his right! 

None here? But ſees their toils requite. 
Let, then, Intemp'rance take the wand, 
Who fills with gold their zealous hand. 
You Fever, Gout, and all the reſt, 
(Whom wary men, as foes, deteſt) 
Forego your claim; no more pretend: 
Intemp'rance is efteem'd a friend; 
He ſhares their mirth, their ſocial joys, 
And, as a courted gueſt, deſtroys; 
| The charge on him muſt juſtly fall, 
Who finds employment for you all. 


% 
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xLIX. The GARDENER and the Hoo. 


GARD'NER, of peculiar taſte, 


On a young Hog his favour plac'd, 


Who fed not with the common herd; 
His tray was to the hall preferr'd, 
He wallow'd underneath the board, 
Or in his Maſter's chamber ſnor'd, 
Who fondly ſtroak'd him ev'ry day, 
And taught him all the Puppy's play; 

W here'er he went, the grunting friend, 
Ne'er fail'd his pleaſure to attend. 
As on a time, the loving pair 
Walk'd forth to tend the garden's care, 
The Maſter thus addreſt the Swine: .. 
My houſe, my garden, all is thine; 
On turnips fealt whene'er you pleaſe, 

And riot in my beans — ſe; 

If the potatoe's taſte delights, n 

Or the red carrot's ſweet invites, 
Indulge thy morn and evening hours; 
But let due care regard my flowers: _ 
My tulips are my garden's pride. 
What vaſt expence theſe beds ſupply'd'! 


The Hog by chance one marning roam'd, .- 


Where with new ale the veſſels foam'd :” 
He munches now the ſteaming grains, 
Now with full ſwill the liquor Urains ; 


Intoxicating fumes ariſe, 5 


He reels, he rolls his winking eyes 
Then ſtagg' ring through the garden, ſcowers 


And treads down painted ranks of flowers. | 


With delving ſnout he turns the ſoil, 
And cools his palate with the ſpoil. 
The. Maſter came, the ruin ſpy'd; 
Villain, ſuſpend thy rage, he cry'd: 
Haſt thou, thou moſt ungrateful ſot, 
My charge, my only charge forgot ? 


— 
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What, all my flowers! No more he ſaid, 
But gaz'd, and ſigh'd, and hung his head. 
The Hog with ſtutt'ring ſpeech returns: 
Explain, Sir, why your anger burns ; 
See there, untouch'd your tulips ſtrown, 
For I devour'd the roots alone | | 
At this, the Gard'ner's paſſion grows; 
From oaths and threats he falls to blows ; 
The ſtubborn brute the blows ſuftains, 
Aſſaults his leg and tears the veins. 

Ah, fooliſh Swain, too late you find, 
That fties were for ſuch friends defign'd ! 
Homeward he limps with painful pace, 

Reflecting thus on paſt diſgrace : 
Who cheriſhes a brutal mate, 
Shall mourn their folly ſoon or late. 


. 
at PoE 8 


L. The MAN and the FLEA, 
HETHER on earth, in air, or main, - 
Sure ev'ry thing alive is vain! _ 
Does not the hawk all fowls ſurvey, 
As deſtin'd only for his prey? 
And do not tyrants, prouder things, 
Think men were born for ſlaves to kings? 
When the crab views the. pearly ſtrands, 
Or Tagus, bright with golden ſands, 
Or crawls beſide the coral grove, 
And hears the ocean roll above ; 
Nature is too profuſe, ſays he, 
Who gave all theſe to pleaſure me 
Wen bord'ring pinks and roſes bloom, 
And ev'ry garden breathes perfume ; 
When peaches glow with ſunny dyes, 
Like Laura's cheek, when bluſhes riſe ; 
When with huge figs the branches bend ; 


bl When cluſters from the vine depend. 
| | | The 
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The ſnail looks round on flow'r and tree, / 
And cries, All theſe were made for me! Co- 
What dignity's in human nature, | W. 
Says Man, the moſt conceited creature, vl 
As from a cliff he caft his eye, ES Her 
And view'd the ſea and arched ſky ! Ant 
The ſun was ſunk beneath the main, / 
The moon and all the ſtarry train To 
Hung the vaſt vault of Heav'n. The Man Bet 
His contemplation thus began: An 
When 1 behold this glorious ſhew, . + She 
And the wide watry world below, . '- She 
The ſcaly people of the main, | She 
The beaſts that range the. wood and plain, Ani 
The wing'd inhabitants of air, Ti 
The day, the night, the various year, Hal 
And know all theſe by Heaven deſign d \ 
As gifts to pleaſure human kind, = 4 
I cannot raiſe my worth too high, 5 ] 
Of what vaſt conſequence am I! An 
Not of th' importance you ſuppoſe, vo 
Replies a Flea upon his noſe ; | To 
Be humble, learn thyſelf to ſcan; LD : 
Know, pride was never' made for Man : It 
*Tis vanity that ſwells thy mind. 2 Be 
What, Heaven and Earth for thee defign'd ! For 
For thee | made only for our-need ; | She 
That more important Fleas might feed. *; © 
+ 2 3 f | Fes 1 din 
LI. The HARE and many FRIENDS. - i 
RIENDSHIP, like Love, is but a name, I 
F Unleſs to one you ftint the flame. | E. 
The child, whom many fathers ſhare, "* 
Hath ſeldom known a father's care : 10 
'Tis thus in friendſhip; who depend oy, T 
On many, rarely find a friend. By 
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A Hare, who, in a civil way, 
Comply'd with ev'ry thing, like Gay, 
Was known by all the beſtial train, 
Who haunt the wood, or graze the plain: 
Her care was, never, to offend, 
And ev'ry creature was her friend. 
As forth ſhe went at early dawn, 
To taſte the dew- beſprinkled lawn, 
Behind ſhe hears the hunters? cries, 
And from the deep-mouth'd thunder flies; 
She ſtarts, ſhe ſtops, ſhe pants for breath, 
She hears the near advance of death ; 
She doubles, to miſlead the hound, 
And meaſures back her mazy round : 
'Till, fainting in the public way, 
Half-dead with fear. ſhe gaſping lay. 
What tranſport in her boſom grew, 
When firſt the horſe appear'd in view ! 
Let me, ſays ſhe, your back aſcend, 
And owe my ſafety to a friend; 
You know my feet betray my flight, — 
To friendſhip ev'ry durden's light. 
The horſe reply'd, poor honeſt puſs, 
It grieves my heart to ſee thee thus: 
Be comforted, relief is near ; 
For all your friends are in the rear. 
dhe next the ſtately bull implor'd ; 
| And thus reply'd the mighty lord: 
— Vince ev'ry beaft alive can tell 
That I fincerely wiſh you well, 
| may, without offence, pretend 
To take the freedom of a friend: 
Love calls me hence; a fav'rite cow 
Expets me near yon barley mow; 
And when a lady's in the caſe, 
You know all other things give place. 
To leave you thus, might ſeem unkind ; 
A hut fee the goat is juſt behind. 
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You fee it with a double face; 


Could ev'ry man expreſs his meaning, 


The goat remark'd her pulſe was high, \ 
Her languid head, her heavy eye: l 
My back, ſays he, may do you harm; y 

The ſheep's at hand, and wool is warm. [ 

The ſheep was feeble, and complain'd A 
His ſides a load of wool ſuſtain'd, 7 
Said he was flow, confeſt his. fears ; 4 
For hounds eat ſheep as well as hares. 8 
She now the trotting calf addreſt, F 
To ſave from death à friend difſtreſt. MT 

Shall I, fays he, of tender age, Sj 
In this important care engage ?. - I 
Older and abler paſt you by; + lk 
How ſtrong are thoſe | how weak am I! . 
Should I preſume to bear you hence, T 
T hole friends of mine might take offence. 1 
Excuſe me then. You know my heart, = 
But deareſt friends, alas, muſt part! | Ri 
How ſhall we all lament | Adieu. 5 v. 
For ſee the hounds are juſt in view. At 

+ 1 8 * — —— — = 80 
LII. The Dos and "the Fox. . 1 

| D a LAWYER. Is" 
Ia v you Lawyers can with eaſe, _ In 
1 Twiſt words and meanings as you pleaſe ; Al, 


TT hat language, by your ſkill made pliant, 
Will bend to favour ev'ry client 

That *tis the fee directs the ſenſe 

To make out either ſide's pretence. 

When you peruſe the cleareſt caſe, 


For ſcepticiſm's your profeſſion : 

You hold there's doubt in all eæxpreſſion. 
Hence is the bar with fees ſupply'd ; 

Hence eloquence takes either ſide : 

Your hand would have but paltry gleaning, 


Who 


Who dares preſume to pen a deed, 
Unleſs you previouſly are fee'd ? 

'Tis drawn; and, to augment the coſt, 
In dull prolixity engroſt : 

And now we're well ſecur'd by law, 
Till the next brother find a flaw. 

Read o'er a will: Was't ever known, 
But you cou'd make the will your own? 
For when you read, *tis with intent 
To find out meanings never meant. 
Since things are thus, ſe defendendo, 
bar fallacious inuendo. N 

Sagacious Porta's ſkill could trace 
Some beaſt or bird in ev'ry face; 

The head, the eye, the noſe's ſhape, 
Prov'd this an owl, and that an ape. 
When, in the ſketches thus deſign'd, 
Reſemblance brings ſome friend to mind, 
You ſhow the piece, and give the hint, 
And find each feature in the print; 

So monſtrous like the portrait's found, 
All know it, and the laugh goes round. 
Like him, I draw from gen'ral nature; 
Is't I or you, then fix the ſatire ? 

So, Sir, I beg you ſpare your pains, 
In making comments on my ſtrains; 
All private ſlander J deteſt, N 
I judge not of my neighbour's breaſt ; 
Party and prejudice J hate, 

And write no libels on the ſtate. 

Shall not my Fable cenſure vice, 
Becauſe a knave is over-nice ? - 

And, leſt the guilty hear and dread, 
Shall not the Decalogue be read? 

If J laſh vice in gen'ral fiction, 

Is't I apply or-ſelf-conviction ? 

Brutes are my theme: Am I to blame, 
if Men in morals are the fame? 


Q 
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1 no man call or ape or aſs, 
Tis his own conſcience nolds- the glaſs, 
Thus void of all offence I write ; F 
Who claims the Fable, knows his right. 
A Shepherd's Dog, unſkill'd in ſports, 
Pick'd up acquaintance of all forts ; 
Among the teſt, a Fox he knew, . 
By frequent chat their friendſhip grew. 
Says Renard, Tis a cruel caſe, 
That man ſhould ſtigmatize our race: 
No doubt, among us rogues you find, 
As among dogs and human kind; 
And yet (unknown to me and you) 
There may be honeſt men and true. 
Thus flander tries, whate'er it can, 
To put us on the foot with man. 
Let my own actions recommend, 
No prejudice can blind a friend; 
You know me free from all diſguiſe, 
My honour as my life I prize. 
By talk like this, from all miſtruſt 
The Dog was cur'd, and thought him. juſt, 
As on a time the Fox held forth, 
On conſcience, honeſty, and worth, 
Sudden he ſtopp'd, he cock'd his ear; 
Low dropt his buſhy tail with fear. 
Bleſs us! the hunters are abroad: 
| What's all that clatter on the road? 
Hold, ſays the Dog, we're ſafe from harm, 
*I'was nothing but a falſe alarm. 
At yonder town *tis- market day, 
Some farmer's wife is in the way; 
Tis ſo, (1 know her pyeball'd mare) 
Dame Dobbins with her poultry ware. 
. Renard grew huff. Says he, This ſneer 
From you I little thought to hear; 
Your meaning in your looks I fee: 
Pray what's Dame Dobbins, friend, to me ? 


Did 
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Did I e'er make her poultry thinner ? 
Prove that I owe the Dame a dinner. 
Friend, quoth the Cur, I meant no harm: 
Then why ſo captious? Why ſo warm? 
My words, in common acceptation, 
Could never give this provocation. 
No lamb (for ought I ever knew) 
May be more innocent than you. 

At this, gall'd Renard winc'd and ſwore, 
Such language ne'er was given before. 
What's lamb to me? This ſaucy hint 


| Shews me baſe knave, which way you ſquint. 


If other night your maſter Joſt 

Three lambs, am I to pay the coſt 7 
Your vile reflections would imply 

That I'm the thief. You dog, you lie. 

Thou knave, thou fool, (the Dog reply'd) 
The name is juſt, take either fide ; 1 
Thy guilt theſe applications ſpeak, 

Sirrah, *tis conſcience makes you ſqueak. 

So ſaying, on the Fox he flies; 

The ſelf- convicted felon dies. 


— — a 7 — — a — — — WV — 
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III. The VULTURE, the SPARROW, and the other 


To a FRIEND in the Country. 


7 RE I begin, I muſt premiſe, 

1, Our miniiters are good and wile ; 
So, though malicious tongues apply, _ 
Pray, what care they, or what care 1? 

If I am free with courts, be't known, 
I ne*er preſume to mean our own. | 


If general morals ſeem to joke 


On miniſters, and ſuch like folk, 
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A captious foo] may take offence, 


What then? He knows his own -pretence, 


I meddle with no ſtate affairs, 

But ſpare my jeſt to ſave my ears. 

Our preſent ſchemes are too profound 

For Machiavel himſelf to ſound : 

To cenſure em I've no pretenſion, 

I own they're paſt my comprehenſion. 
You ſay your brother wants a place, 

('Tis many a younger brother's caſe) 

And that he very ſoon intends 

To ply the court and teaze his friends, 

If there his merits chance to fing 

A patriot of an open mind, 

W hoſe conſtant actions prove him juſt 

To both a king's and people's — 

May he with gratitude attend, 

And owe his riſe ta ſuch a friend. 


You praiſe his parts for bus'neſs fit, 


His learning, probity, and wit; 
But thoſe alone will never do, 
Unleſs his patron have 'em too. 


Pve heard of times (pray God deſend us, 
We're not ſo good but he can mend us) 


When wicked miniſters have trod 

On kings and people, law and God; 

With arrogance they girt the throne, - 
And knew no int'reſt but their own. 

Then virtue, from preferment barr'd, | 
Gets nothing but its own reward. 

A gang of petty knaves attend 'em, 


With proper parts to recommend 'em : 


Then, if his patron burn with luſt, 
The firſt in favour's pimp the firſt. 
His doors are never clos'd, he ſpies, 
Who chear his heart with double lies : 
They flatter him, his foes defame, 

So lull the pangs of guilt and fhame. 


In 
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If ſchemes of lucre haunt his brain, 

Projectors ſwell his greedy train; 

Vile brokers ply his private ear, 

With jobs of plunder for the year: 

All conſciences muſt bend and ply; 

You muſt vote on, and know not why: 

Through thick and thin you muſt go on; 

One ſcruple,—and your place is gone. 
Since plagues like theſe have curit a land, 

And favourites cannot always ftand, 

Good courtiers ſhould for change be ready, 

And not have principles too ſteady ; 

For ſhould a knave engroſs the pow'r, 


(God ſhield the realm from that fad hour) 


He muſt have rogues or flaviſh fools; 


For what's a knave without his tools? 


Wherever thoſe a people drain, 
And ſtrut with infamy and gain, 
I envy not her guilt and ſtate, 
And ſcorn to ſhare the public hate. 
Let their own ſervile creatures riſe, . 
By ſcreening fraud and- venting lies : 
Give me, kind heav'n, a private ſation, 
A mind ſerene for contemplation: _ 
Title and profit I reſign, 
The poſt of honour ſhall be mine. 
My Fable read, their merits view, 
Then herd who will with ſuch a crew, 
In days of yore (my cautious rhimes 
Always except the preſent times) 
A greedy Vulture, ſkill'd in game, 
Inur'd to guilt, unaw'd by ſhame, 
Approach'd the throne in evil hour, 
And ſtep by ftep intrudes to pow'r : 
When at the royal eagle's ear 
He longs to eaſe the monarch's care : 
The monarch grants.' With pride elate, 
Bebold him miniſter of ſtate! 
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Around him throng the feather'd rout ; 


Friends muſt be ſerv'd, and ſome muſt out. 


Each thinks his own the beſt pretenfion 
This aſks a place, and that a penſion. 
The Nightingale was fet aſide ; 
A forward daw his room ſupply'd. 
This bird (ſays he) for buſineſs fit, 
Hath both ſagacity and wit; 
With all his turns, and ſhifts, and tricks, 
He's docile, and at nothing ſticks: 
Then with his neighbours, one ſo free 
At all times will connive at me. 
The hawk had due diſtinction ſhown, - 
For parts and talents like his own. 
Thouſands of hireling cocks attend him, 
As bluſt'ring bullies to defend him. 
At once the Ravens were diſcarded, 
And Magpies with their poſts rewarded. 
| Thoſe fowls of omen I deteſt, 
That pry into another's neſt ; 
State lies muit loſe all good intent, 
For they foreſee and croak th' event. 
My friends ne'er think, but talk by rote, 


Speak what they're taught, and ſo to vote. 
When rogues like theſe (a Sparrow cries) 


To honours and employments riſe, 
I court no favour, aſk no place; 
From ſuch, preferment is diſgrace: 
Within my thatch'd retreat 1 find 


(What theſe ne'er feel) true peace of mind. 


LV. The BABOON and the POULTRY, . 


To a LEVEE-HUNTER. 


E frequently miſplace eſteem, 


W 


To birth, 15 pow'r, we ſhould allow 


15 Procedence and our loweſt bow ; 


By judging men by what they ſeem: 
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In that is due diſtinction ſhewn : 

Eſteem is Virtue's right :* -* > - 
With partial eye, we're apt to ſee 

The man of noble pedigree. 

We're prepoſſeſt my lord inherits 


In ſome degree his grandſire's merits; 


For thoſe we find upon record, 

But find him nothing but my lord. 
When we with fuperficial view 

Gaze on the rich, we're dazzl'd too: 

We know that weatth, well underſtood, 

Hath frequent pow'r of doing good; 

Then fancy that the thing is done, 

As if the pow'r and will were one, 

Thus oft the cheated crowd adore 

The thriving knaves that keep em 235 | 
The cringing train of pow'r ſurve 

What creatures are ſo low as they! 

With what obſequiouſneſs they bend! 

To what vile actions condefcend ! 

Their riſe is on their meanneſs built, 

And flatt'ry is their ſmalleſt guilt. 

What homage, rev Tence, adoration, 

In ev'ry age, in ev'ry nation, | 

Have ſycophants to Pow r addreſt! 

No matter who the pow'r poſſeſt. 

Let miniſters be what they will, 

You find their levees always fill: 

Ev'n thoſe who have perplex'd a ſtate, 


Whoſe actions claim'd contempt and hate, 


Had wretches to applaud their ſchemes, 


Though more abſurd than madmen's dreams. 


When barb'rous Moloch was invok'd, 
The blood of infants only. ſmoak'd : 
But here (unleſs all hiſt'ry lies) 
Whole realms have been a ſacrifice. 


Lock through all courts : tis pow'r we find 


There 


The gen'ral idol of mankind 3 
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There worſhipp'd under ev'ry ſhape : 


T 
Alike the lion, fox, and ape, T 
Are follow'd by time-ſerving ſlaves, | Fi 
Rich proſtitutes, and needy. knaves. H. 
Who then ſball glory in his poſt? fr. 
How frail his pride, how vain his boaſt ! W 
The followers of his proſp'rous hour | 
Are as unſtable as his pow'r. 5 W 
Pow'r, by the breath of flatt'ry nurſt, ä T 
The more it ſwells is nearer burſt: Is, 
The bubble breaks, the gewgaw ends, 80 
And in a dirty tear deſcends. E 
5 Once on a time an ancient maid, | 
By wiſhes and by Time decay'd, W 
To cure the pangs of reſtleſs thought, H. 
In birds and bealfs amuſement ſought; He 
Dogs, parrots, apes, her hours Ed " | Fe 
With theſe alone ſhe talk'd and toy'd. Hi 
A huge Baboon her fancy took, | 
(Almoſt a man in fize and look) 5 85 At 
He finger'd ev'ry thing he found, | T 
And mimick'd all the ſervants round); Ca 
Then too his parts and ready wit 4 
Shew'd him for ev'ry bus'neſs fit. | Pu 
With all theſe talents, twas but juſt, Ar 
That Pug ſhould hold a place of truſt; EW 
So to her fav'rite was aſſign'd | 1 Di 
The charge of all her feather'd kind; He 
Twas his to tend 'em eve and morn, 
And portion out their daily corn. Set 
Behold him, now with haughty ſtride, | | 
Aſſume a miniſterial pride, yy He 
The morning roſe. In hope of picking Ne 
Swans, turkeys, peacocks, ducks, and chicken, IT. 
Fowls of all ranks ſurround his hut, | 
To worſhip his important ſtrut, 5 Ti 
The miniſter appears. The croud 5 Fo 


Now here, now their, obſequious bo wd. 
This 


his 
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This. prais'd his parts, and that his face, 
T'other his dignity in place: 

From bill to bill the flatt'ry ran; 

He hears and bears it like a man: 

For, when we flatter ſelf-conceit, 

We but his ſentiments repeat. 

If wer'e too ſcrupulouſly juſt, 
What profit's in a place of truſt ? 
The common practice of the great 
Is, to ſecure a ſnug retreat: 

So Pug began to turn his brain | 
(Pike other folks in place) on gain. 

An appie-woman's ſtall] was near, 

Well ftock'd with fruits through all the year: 
Here ev'ry day he cramm'd his guts; 

Hence were his hoards of pears and nuts : 
For *rwas agreed (in way of trade) 

His payments ſhould in corn be made. 

The ſtock of grain was quickly ſpent, 
And no account. which way it went : 
Then too the Poultry's ſtarv'd condition 
Caus'd ſpeculations of ſuſpicion. 
The facts were prov'd beyond diſpute : 
Pug muſt refund his hoards of fruit; 
And, though then miniſter in chief, 

Was branded as a public thief. 
Diſgrac'd, deſpis'd, confin'd to chains, 
He nothing but his pride retains. - 

A gooſe paſs'd by ; he knew the face, 
Seen ev'ry levee while in place, 

What, no reſpect ! no rev'rence ſhown | 
How ſaucy are theſe creatures grown |! 
Not two days ſince (ſays he) you bow'd 
The loweſt of my fawning croud. | 

Proud fool (replies the gooſe) 'tis true, 
Thy. corn a flutt'ring levee drew; 

For that I join'd the hungry train, 
And fold the flatt'ry for thy grain: A | 
| | | at 
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But then, as now, conceited Ape, 
We ſaw thee in thy proper ſhape. 


—— — OY * 


LV. The ANT in OFFICE. 
To 4 FRIEN p. 


12 tell me that you apprehend 
My verſe may touchy folks offend, 
In prudence too you think my rhimes 
Should never ſquint at courtiers crimes z 
For though nor this, nor that is meant, 
Can we another's thoughts prevent ? 

You aſk me if I ever knew * | 
Court Chaplains thus the lawn purſue. 
I meddle not with gown or lawn: 
Poet, I grant, to riſe muſt fawn. 
They know great ears are over nice, 
And never ſhock their patron's vice. 
But I this hackney path deſpiſe ; 
*Tis my ambition not to riſe: 
If I muſt proftitute the muſe, 
The beſt conditions I refuſe. 
1 neither flatter or defame : b 
Vet own 1 would bring guilt to ſhame. 
If I corruption's hand expoſe, 
J make corrupted men my foes. 
What then? I hate the paltry tribe, 
Be virtue mine: Be theirs the bribe. _ 
I no man's property invade : 7 
Corruption's yet no lawful trade: 
Nor would it mighty ills produce, 
Could I ſhame brib'ry out of uſe. 
I know *twould cramp moſt politicians, 
Were they ty'd down to theſe conditions: 


*T would 
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'Twould ſtint their pow'r, their riches bound, 
And make their parts ſeem leſs protound. 
Were they deny'd their proper tools, 


How could they lead their knaves and fools ? 2 


Were this the caſe, let's take a view, 
What dreadful miſchiefs would enſue ? 
Though it might agorandize the Hates 
Could private lux'ry dine on plate ? 
Kings might indeed their friends reward, 


But miniſters find leſs regard. 


Informers, ſycophants, and ſpies, 
Would not augment the year's ſupplies : 
Perhaps too, take away this prop, 

An annual jobb or two might drop. 
Befides, if penſions. were deny'd, 

Could Avarice ſupport its pride? 


It might ev'n miniſters confound, 


And yet the ſtate be ſafe and ſound. 
1 care not though *tis underſtood, 
I only mean my country's good : 


And (let who will my freedom blame) 


I] wiſh all courtiers did the ſame. 

Nay, though ſome folks the loſs might gets 
I wiſh the nation out of debt. 

] put no private man's ambition 

With public good in competition : 

Rather than have our laws defac'd, 


I ſtrike at vice, be't where it will ; 
And what if great fools take it ill? 
hope, corruption, brib'ry, penſion, 
One may with deteſtation mention: 
Think you the law (let who will ubs it) 
Can ſcandalum magnatum make it? 

I vent no flander, owe no grudge, 
Nor of another's conſcience judge: 
At him or him I take no aim, 
Yet dare againſt all vice declaim. 
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Shall I not cenſure breach of truſt, 

Becauſe knaves know themſelves unjuſt ? 1 

That ſteward, whoſe account is clear, 1 

Demands his honour may appear ; F 

His actions never ſhun the light; ] 

He is, and would be prov'd upright, * 
But then you think my fable bears 

Alluſion too to ſtate affairs T 
I grant it does; and who's ſo great, 

That has the privilege to cheat ? H 


If then in any future reign | 18 
For miniſters may thirſt for gain) | # 
orrupted hands defraud the nation, = 8 

I bar no reader's application. B 

An Ant there was, whoſe forward prate, B 

Controul'd all matters in debate; « 

Whether he knew the thing or no, 

His tongue eternally would go; A 

For he had impudence at will, 

And boaſted univerſal ſxill. H 
Ambition was his point in view. | | 
Thus by degrees to pow'r he grew. * 
Behold him now his drift attain : W 
He's made chief treaſurer of the grain. N 

But as their ancient Jaws are juſt, Ce 

And puniſh breach of public truſt, An; 

*Tis order'd (left wrong application : Ar 

Should ſtarve that wiſe "induſtrious nation) | A 

That all accounts be ſtated clear, l Bu 

Their ſtock, and what defray'd the year; (1 

That auditors ſhall theſe inſpet, | | 

| And public rapine thus be check'd : RF Th 
1 For this the ſolemn day was ſet ; | 

The auditors in council met. Ag 

The gran'ry keeper muſt explain, % 

0 


And balance his account of grain: 
He brought (ſince he could not refuſe em) ; 
Some ſcraps of paper to amuſe 'em. | 

5 — = 
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An 


But, on m 


An honeſt Piſmire, warm with zeal, 

In juſtice to the public weal, 

Thus ſpoke: The nation's hoard is low: 
From whence does this profuſion flow ? 

] know your annual fund's amount: 


Why fuch expence? and wheie's th' account? 


With wonted arrogance and pride, 
The Ant in Office thus reply'd : 
Conſider, Sirs, were ſecrets told, 


How could the beſt-ſchem'd projects hold ? 
Should. we ftate myſteries diſcloſe, 


'twould lay us open to our foes; 
My duty and my well-known zeal _ 
Rid me our preſent ſchemes conceal : 
honour, all th' expence 
(Tho' vaſt) was for the ſwarm's defence. 
They paſs'd th' account, as fair and Juſt, 
And voted him implicit truſt. 
Next year again the gran'ry drain'd, 
He thus his innocence maintain'd : _ 
Think how our preſent matters ſtand, 
What dangers threat from ev'ry band; 
What hoſts of turkeys ſtroll for food, 
No farmer's wife but hath her brood. 
Conſider, when invaſion's near, 


Antelligence muſt coſt us dear; 


And, in this tickliſh ſituation, 
A ſecret told betrays the nation. 
But, on my honour, all th' expence 
(Tho? vaſt) was for the ſwarm's defence. 
Again, without examination, 
They thank'd his ſage adminiſtration. 
The year revolves. The treaſure ſpent, 
Again in ſecret ſervice went. 
His honour too again was pledg'd, 
To ſatisfy the charge alledg'd. 
When thus, with panic ſhame. poſſeſt, 
An auditor his ends addreſt: 
R 
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W hat are we? miniſterial tools ; 
We little knaves are greater fools. 
At laſt this ſecret is explor'd, 
*Tis our corruption thins the hoard. 
For ev'ry grain we touch'd, at leaſt 
A thouſand his own heaps increas'd. 
Then, for his kin and fav'rite. ſpies, 
A hundred hardly could ſuffice. | 
Thus for a paltry, ſneaking bribe, 
We cheat ourſelves and all the tribe; 
For all the magazine contains 
Grows from our annual toil and pains. 
They vote th” account ſhall be inſpected; 
The cunning plund'rer is detected: ic 
The fraud is ſentenc'd—and his hoard, 
As due to public uſe, reſtor'd. 
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LVI. The BEAR in a Boar. 
To. a CoxcomnB. 


HAT man muſt daily wiſer grow, 

| W hoſe ſearch is bent himſelf to know; 
Impartially he weighs his ſcope, | 
And on firm reaſon founds his hope; 
He tries his ſtrength before the race, 
And never ſeeks his own diſgrace; 
He knows the compaſs, fail, and oar, 
Or never launches from the ſhore ; 
Before he builds, computes the coſt, 
And in no proud purſuit is Joſt : 
He learns the bounds of human ſenſe, 
And ſafely walks within the fence : 
Thus, conſcious of his own defect, 
Are pride and ſelf importance check'd, 

If then, felf-knowledge to purſue. 
Direct our life ia ev'ry view, 
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Of all the fools that pride can boaſt, 
A Coxcomb claims diſtinction moſt. 
Coxcombs are of all ranks and kind, 
They're not to ſex or age confin'd, 
Or rich or poor, or great or ſmall; 
And vanity beſots 'em all. | 
By ignorance is pride increas'd, 
Thoſe moſt aſſume who know the leaſt; 
Their own falſe balance gives em weight, 
But ev'ry other finds them light. 
Not that all Coxcombs follies ſtrike, 
And draw our ridicule alike; 
To diff'rent merit each pretends : 


This in love-vanity tranſcends ; | 
That, ſmitten with his face and ſhape, 


By. dreſs diſtinguiſhes the ape; 

T'other with learning crams his ſhelf, 
Knows books and all things but himſelf. 
All theſe are fools of low condition, 
Compar'd with Coxcombs of ambition ; 
For thoſe, puff d up with flett'ry, dare 


Aſſume a nation's various care : 
They ne'er the groſſeſt praife miſtruſt, 
Their ſycophants ſeem hardly juſt 


For theſe, in part alone, atteſt 
1 he flatt'ry their ewn thoughts ſuggeſt. 
In this wide ſphere a Coxcomb's ſhowin 
In other realms beſide his wn: 
The ſelf-deem'd Machiavel at large, 

By turns controuls in ev'ry Charge. 
Does commerce ſuffer in her rights ? 
"Tis he directs the naval flights. 

What ſailor dares diſpute his ki? 
He'j}l be an adm'ral when he will. 


Now, meddling in the foldier's trade, 


Troops muſt be hir'd, and levies made. 
He gives ambaſſadors their cue 


His cobbled treaties to renew, 
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And annual taxes muſt ſuffice 

The current blunders to diſguiſe. 
When his crude ſchemes in air are loſt, 
And millions ſcarce defray the coſt, 
His arrogance, (nought undiſmay'd) 
Trufting in ſelf-ſufficient aid, 
On other rocks miſguides the realm, 
And thinks a pilot at the helm. 

He ne'er ſuſpects his want of ſkill, 
But blunders on from ill to ill; 
And, when he fails of all intent, 
Blames only unforeſeen event. 

Leſt you miſtake the application, 
The Fable calls me to relation. 

A Bear, of ſhagg and manners rough, 
At climbing trees expert enough, 
For dext'rouſly, and ſafe from harm, 
Year after year he robb'd the ſwarm. 
Thus, thriving- on induſtrious toil, 

He glory'd in his pilfer'd ſpoil. | 
This trick fo ſwell'd him with conceit, 
He thought no enterprize too great. 

Alike in ſciences and arts, 

He boaſted univerſal parts 

Pragmatic, buſy, buſtling, bold, 

His arrogance was uncontroul'd : 

And thus he made his party good, 

And grew dictator of the wood. 

The beaſts, with admiration, ſtare, 
And tbink him a prodigious Bear. 
Were any common booty got, 

*T was his each portion to allot; 


For why, be found there might be picking, 


Ev'n in the carving of a chicken. 
Intruding thus, he by degrees 
Claim'd to the butcher's larger fees. 
And now his over-weening pride 
In ev'ry province will preſide. 
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No taſk too difficult was found. 
His blund'ring noſe miſteads the hound: 
In ſtratagem and ſubtle arts, 
He over-rules the fox's parts. 
It chanc'd, as on a certain day, 
Along the bank he took his way, 
A boat, with rudder, ſail, and oar, 
At anchor floated near the ſhore. 
He ſtopt, and turning to his train, 
Thus pertly» vents his vaunting ſtrain. 
What blundering puppies are mankind, 
In ev'ry ſcience always blind! 
] mock the pedantry of ſchools; 
What are their compaſſes and rules? 
From me that helm ſhall conduct learn, 


And man his ignorance diſcern. 


So ſaying, with audacious pride, 
He gains the boat, and climbs the fide : 
The beaſts aſtoniſh'd line the ſtrand. 
The anchor's weigh'd, he drives from land; 
The ſlack fails ſhift from fide to fide, 
The boat untrimm'd admits the tide ; 
Borne down, adrift, at random toſt, 
His oar breaks ſhort, the rudder's loſt. 


The Bear, preſuming in his ſkill, 


Is here and there officious till ; 

Till ſtriking on the dang'rous Bade. 

Aground the ſhatter'd veſſel ſtands. 
To ſee the bungler thus. diſtreſt, 

The very fiſhes, ſneer and jeſt; 

Ev'n gudgeons join in” ridicule, 

To mortify the meddling fool. 

The clam'rous watermen appear, 

Threats, curſes, oaths inſult his ear; 2 

Seiz'd, thraſh'd, and chain'd, he's ragg d b. to land; 

Deriſion ſhouts N the ſtrand, | N 
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Lvis. The Squire and bis Cur. 
To a Country Gentleman, . 


HE man of pure and ſimple heart, 
Through life diſdains a double part; 
He never needs the ſcreen of lies 5 
His inward boſom to diſguiſe. 
In vain malicious tongues aſſail, 
Let envy ſnarl, let ſlander rail, 
From virtue's ſhield (ſecure from wound) 
Their blunted venom'd ſhafts rebound. 
So ſhines his light before mankind, 
His actions prove his honeſt mind. 
If in his country's cauſe he riſe, 
Debating ſenates to adviſe, 
Unbrib'd, unaw'd, he dares impart 
The honeſt dictates of his heart; 
No miniſterial frown he fears, 
But in his virtue perſeveres. 

But would you play the politician, 

Whoſe heart's averſe to intuition, 
Your lips at all times, nay, your reaſon, 
Muſt be controul'd by place and ſeaſon. 
What ſtateſman could his pow'r ſupport, 
Were lying tongues forbid the court? 
Did princely ears to truth attend, 
W hat 3 could gain his end? 
How could he raiſe his tools to place, 
And how his honeſt foes diſgrace !' 

| That politician tops his part, 

Who readily can Jie with art ; 
The man's proficient in his trade, 
His power is ſtrong, his fortune's made. 
By that the intereſt of the throne + 
Is made ſubſervien: to his own ; 
By that have kings of old deluded 
All their own friends for his eacluded: 
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By that, his felfiſh ſchemes purſuing, 

He thrives upon the public ruin. 
Antiochus with hardy pace 

Provok'd the dangers of the chace; 

And, loft from all his menial train, 

Travers'd the wood and pathleſs plain: 

A cottage lodg'd the royal gueſt, 

The Parthian clown brought forth his beſt: . 

The king unknown, his feaſt * 

And various chat the hours employ'd. 

From wine what ſudden friendſhip ſprings ! 

Frankly they talk 'of courts and kings. 

We country-folk (the clown replies) 

Cou'd ope our gracious monarch's eyes: 

The king, (as all our neighbours fay) _ 

Might he (God bleſs him!) have his way, 

Is ſound at heart, and means our good, | 

And he would do it, if he cou'd. © 

Tf truth in courts were not forbid, 

Nor kings nor ſubjects would be rid. 

Were he in pow'r, we need not doubt him; 

But that transferr'd to thoſe about him, | 

On them he throws the regal cares : 

And what mind they ? their own affairs, 

If ſuch rapacious hands he truſt, 

The beſt of men may ſeem unjuft : 

From kings to coblers, *tis the ſame; 

Bad ſervants wound their maſter's fame. 

In this our neighbours all agree : 

Would the king knew as much as we. 

Here he ſtopt ſhort. Repoſe they ſought : 

TT he peaſant Nlept, the monarch oaks: 
The courtiers learnt, at early dawn, 

Where their loſt ſov'reign was withdrawn. 

The guard's approach our hoſt alarms, 

With gaudy coats the cottage ſwarms ; ' 

The crown and purple robes they bring, 

And proſtrate fall before the king. _ 
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The clown was call'd ; the 1 gueſt 

By due reward his thanks expreſt. 

The king then turning to the croud, 

Who 3 before him bow'd, 

Thus fpoke : 

Your. council. firſt miſled my reign, 

Taught and inform'd by you alone, 

No truth the royal ear hath known, 

Till here converſing. Hence, ye crew; 

For now I know myſelf and you. 
Whene'er the royal ear's engroſt, 

State lies but little genius coſt: - 

The fav'rite then ſecurely robs, 

And gleans. a nation by his jobs: 

Franker and bolder grown in ill, 

He daily poiſons dares infti] ; 

And, as his preſent. views ſuggeſt, 

Inflames or ſooths the royal breaſt. 

Thus wicked miniſters ,oppreſs,..., .... 

When oft the monarch means redreſs. 
Would kings their private ſubjects hear, 

A miniſter muſt talk with fear: 

If honeſty oppos'd his views, 

He dar'd not - innocence accuſe ; 

*T would keep him in ſuch narrow bound, 

He could not right and wrong confound. 

Happy were kings, could they diſcloſe 

Their real friends and real foes] _ 

Were both themſelves and ſubjects known, 

A monarch's will might be his own: _ 

Had he the uſe of ears and eyes, 

K naves would no more be counted wiſe. 

But then a miniſter. might loſe | 

(Hard caſe!) his own ambitious views. 

When ſuch as theſe have vex'd a fate, | 

Purſu'd by univerſal hate, 

Their falſe ſupport at once have fail'd, 

And 3 truth prevail'd: 


ince, bent on private gain, 


Ex- 
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Expos'd, their train of fraud is ſeen; 
Truth will at laſt remove the ſcreen. 
A country ſquire, by whim directed, 
The true, ſtaunch dogs of chaſe neglected : 
Beneath his hoard no hound was fed; 
His hand ne'er ſtroak'd the ſpaniel's head: 
A ſnappiſh cur, alone careſt, vb} us 
By lies had baniſh'd all the reſt: 
Yap had his ear ; and defamation 
Gave him full ſcope of converſation. 
His ſycophants muſt be preterr'd ; | 
Room muſt be made for all his herd: 
Wherefore, to bring his ſchemes about, 
Old faithful ſervants all muſt out. 
The cur on ev'ry creature flew, 
(As other great men's puppies do) 
Unleſs due court to him were ſhown, 
And both their face and bu:'neſs known. 
No honeſt tongue an audience found. 
He worried all the tenants round; 
For why, he liv'd in conſtant fear, 
Left truth, by chance, ſhould interfere. 
If any ſtranger dar'd intrude, _ 
The noiſy Cur his heels purſu'd ; 5 
Now fierce with rage, now ſtruck with dread, _ 
At once he ſnarled, bit, and fled : 
Aloof he bays, with briſtling hair, 
And thus in ſecret growls. his fear: 
Who knows but truth in this diſguiſe, 
May fruſtrate my beft guarded lies? 
Should ſhe, thus maſk'd, admittance find, 
That very hour my ruin's ſign'd. 
Now, in his howl's continu'd ſound, : 
Their words were loſt, the voice was drown'd : 
Ever in awe of honeſt tongues, * 
Thus ev'ry day he ftrain'd his lungs. 
It happen'd, in ill-omen'd hour, 
That Yap, unmindful of his pow'r, _ 


For- 
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Forſook his poſt, to love inolin'd; | " Wl 
A fav'rite bitch was in the windg | Yo 
By her ſeduc'd, in am'rous play, „ IN 
They friſk*'d the joyous hours away. Or 
Thus by untimely love purſuing, | We 
Like Antony, he ſought his ruin. Or 
For now the Squire, unvex'd with noiſe, 4 
An honeſt neighbour's chat enjoys.- dil 
Be free, ſays he, your mind impart"; . = 
I love a friendly open heart. . We 
Methinks my tenants ſhun my gate: Ha 
Why ſuch a firanger grown of late? | Bee 
Pray tell me what offence they find; Hay 
_ *Tis plain, they're not ſo well inclin'd. Tri 
Turn off your Cur, the farmer cries, If 1 
Who feeds your ear with daily lies: Wr 
His ſnarling inſolence offends; £ 1 
_. *Tis he that keeps you from your friends. Th 
Were but that faucy puppy check d, If | 
You'd find again the ſame reſpect. Ric 
Hear only him, he' ll ſwear it too, As 
That all our hatred is to you: His 
But learn from us your true eſtate; 1 
Tis that curſt Cur alone we hate. Sho 
The Squire heard truth. Now Yap rufh'd in; Wo 
The wide hall echoed with his din: | Wh 
Vet truth prevail'd; and, with diſgrace, 8 
The Dog was cudgell'd out of place. ug 
| . 10 In 
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VIII. The CouNTRYMAN and JUPITER. Mig 
I 
To Mys ELT. Perl 
You 


So fond, fo prepoſſeſs d, as 1? | 

ur faults, fo obvious to mankind, Mig 
My partial eyes could never find. - * No 
a | | = en 


HA you a friend, look round and ſpy, You 
0 
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When, by the breath of Fortune blown, 
Your airy caſtles were oferthrown, 

Have I been over prone to blame, 

Or mortify'd our hours with ſhame ? 

Was I e'er known to damp your ſpirit, 
Or twiſt you with the want of merit ? 

'Tis not ſo ſtrange that Fortune's frown, 
Bill perſeveres to keep you down. _ 

Look round, and ſee what others do. 
Would you be rich and honeſt too? 
Have you, like thoſe ſhe rais'd to place, 
Been opportunely mean and baſe ? 

Have you, as times requir'd, reſign'd 
Truth, honour, virtue, peace of mind ? 
If theſe are ſcruples, give her oer; 
Write, practiſe morals, and be poor. 

The gifts of Fortune truly rate; 
Then tell me what would mend your ſtate. 
If happineſs on wealth were built, | 
Rich rogues might comfort find in guilt. 

As grows the miſer's hoarded: ſtore, . 
His fears his wants inereaſe the more. 

Think, Gay, what ne'er may be the caſe, 
Should Fortune take you into grace, | 
Would that your happinefs' augment? 
What can ſhe give above content? 

Suppoſe yourſelf a wealthy heir, 

With a vaſt annual income clear; 


IIa all the affluence you poſſeſs, 


You might not feel one care the leſs : 
Might you not then, like others find, 


With change of fortune, change of mind? 


Perhaps, profuſe beyond all rule, 

You might ſtart out a glaring fool; 

Your luxury might break all bounds; 
Plate, table, horſes, ſtewards, hounds, | 
Might ſwell your debts ; then, luſt of play 
No regal income can defrag 


a - 


Sunk is all credit, writs aſſail, 
And doom your future life to Jail, EN 
Or were you dignify'd with pow'r, 3 -- 
Would that avert one penfive hour! : 
You might give avarice its ſwing, 
Defraud a nation, blind à king: 
Then, from the hirelings in your cauſe, 
Though daily fed with falſe applauſe, 
Could it a real joy impart? 
Great guilt knew never joy at heart. 
Is happineſs your point in view? 
(I mean the intrinſic and the' true) 
She nor in camps nor. courts! reſides, 
Nor in the humble cottage hides 3 
Yet found alike; in ev'ry ſphere ; a 
Who finds Content, will find her there. | ; 
O'erſpent with toil, beneath the ſhade, 
A Peaſant reſted on a ſpade. 
Good Gods, he cries, tis hard to bear 
This load of life from year to year | 
Soon as the morning ſtreaks the ſkies, 
Induſtrious labour ' bids me riſe; 
With ſweat I earn my homely fare, 
And ev'ry day renews my care. 
Jove heard the diſcontented ſtrain, 
And thus rebuk'd the murm'ring ſwain: 
Speak out your wants then, honeſt friend; 
CO. complaints the Gods offend. 
1 7 repine at partial fate, 
uct me what could mend your ſtare. 
Mankind in ev'ry nation ſee, 
What wiſh you? tell me what you'd be. 
So ſaid, upborne upon a cloujd. 
The clown ſurvey'd the anxious crowd. | 
Yon face of .care, ſays Jove, behold, de 
His bulky bags are fll'd. with gold; 
See with what joy he counts it over! 


TR ſum to-day hath ſwell'd his ſtore. 
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Were I that man, the Peaſant cry'd, 
W hat bleſſing could I aſk beſide ? | 
Hold, ſays the God'; firſt learn to know 


True happineſs from outward ſhow. 


Here, - take it, view his true condition. 
He look'd, and faw the miſer's r 
A troubled ocean, ne'er at reſt; 


Want ever ſtares him in the face, | 
And fear anticipates diſgrace : 


With conſcious guilt he ſaw him ſtart, 
Extortion gnaws his throbbing heart; 
And never, or in thought or dream, 
His breaſt admits one happy gleam. 

May Jove, he cries, reject my pray'r, 
And guard my life from guilt and care; 


My ſoul abhors that wretch's "es 


O keep me in my humble ſtate ! 
But ſee, amidſt a gaudy crowd, 


Yon miniſter ſo gay and proud; 


On him what happineſs attends, 

Who thus rewards his grateful friends! 

Firſt take the glaſs, the God replies, 

Man views the world with partial eyes. 
Good Gods! exclaims the ſtartled Wight, 

Defend me from this hideous ſight! 

Corruption, with corroſive ſmart, 

Lies cank'ring on his guilty heart; 

Jſee him, with polluted hand, 

Spread the contagion o'er the land; 

Now av rice, with inſatiate jaws, 

Now rapine with her harpy claws, 

His boſom tears. His conſcious breaſt, 

Groans with a load of crimes oppreſt. 

See him, mad and drunk with power, 

Stand tott'ring on ambition's tower: 

Sometimes, in ſpeeches vain and proud, 


His boaſts inſult the nether crowd ; 
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Nou, ſeiz'd with giddineſs and fear, 

He trembles Jeſt his fall is near. 
Was ever wretch like this? he cries, 

Such miſery in ſuch diſguiſe | 

The change, O Jove, I diſavow ; 

Still be my lot the ſpade and plough. 
He next, confirm'd by ſpeculation, 

Rejects the lawyer's occupation: 

For he the ftateſman ſeem'd in part, 

And bore ſimilitude of heart. 

Nor did the ſoldier's trade inflame - 

His hopes with thirſt of ſpoil and fame: 

The miſeries of war he mourn'd, 

Whole nations into deſarts turn'd. 


By theſe have laws and rights been brav'd; 5 


By theſe was free- born man enſlav'd: 
When battles and invaſion ceaſe, 
Why ſwarm they in the Jands of peace ? 
Such change, ſays he, may I decline; 
The ſcythe and civil arms be mine! 
Thus, weighing life in each condition, 
The Clown withdrew his raſh petition. 
When thus the God: How mortals err! 
If you true happineſs prefer, | 
»Tis to no rank of life confin'd, 
But dwells in ev'ry honeſt mind. 
Be juſtice then your ſole purſuit, 
Plant virtue, and content's the fruit. 

Do Jove, to gratify the Clown, 
Where firſt he found him ſet him down. 


dats 
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ix. The Max, the Car, the Doc, and the Fur. 


To my Native Country. 


Hie happy land, whoſe fertile grounds 
The liquid fence of Neptune bounds; 


LY. 


Ant 


By bounteous Nature ſet apart, 
The ſeat of induſtry and art. 

O Britain, choſen port of trade, 
May lux'ry ne'er thy ſons invade | 
May never minifter (intent 

His private treaſures to augment). 


Corrupt thy ſtate. If jealous foes 


Thy rights of commerce dare oppoſe, 
Shall not thy fleets their rapine awe ? 


Who is't preſcribes the ocean law? 


Whenever neighb'ring ſtates contend, 
'Tis thine to be the gen'ral friend. 
What is't, who rules in other lands? 
On trade alone thy glory ſtands. 
That benefit is unconfin'd, 

Diffuſing good among mankind: 


That firſt gave luſtre to thy reigns, 


And ſcatter d plenty o'er thy plains: 

'Tis that alone thy wealth ſupplies, 

And draws all Europe's envious eyes. 

Be commerce then thy ſole defign Dk 

Keep that, and all the worid is thine, 
When naval traffic ploughs the main, 

Who ſhares not in the merchant's gain ? 

'Tis that ſupports the regal ftate, 

And makes the farmer's heart elate; 

The num'rous flocks that clothe the land, 

Can ſcarce ſupply the loom's demand ; 

Prolific culture glads the fields, 

And the bare heath a harveſt yields. 
Nature expects mankind ſhould ſhare 

The duties of the public care. 

Who's born for floth? To ſome we find 

The ploughſhare's annual toil affign'd ; 

Some at the ſounding anvil: glow, | 

dome the ſwift-fliding ſhuttle throw; 

Some, ftudious of the wind and tide, 

From pole to pole our commerce guide; 
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Some, 
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Some, taught by induſtry, impart 1 
With hands and feet the works of art; 
While ſome, of genius more refin'd, 
With head and tongue aſſiſt mankind : 
Each, aiming at one common end, 
Proves to the whole a needful friend, 
Thus, born each other's uſeful aid, 
By turns are obligations paid. 

The monarch, when his table's eas 
15 to the clown oblig'd for bread; 
And when in all his glory dreſt, 
Owes to the loom his royal veſt: 
Do not the maſon's toil and care 
Protect him from th' inclement air; 
Does not the cutler's art ſupply 
The ornament that guards his thigh ? 
All theſe, in duty to the throne, 
Their common obligations own. 
*T'is he, his own and people's cauſe, 
Protects their properties and laws: 
Thus they their honeſt toil employ, 
And with content the fruits enjoy ; 
In ev'ry rank, or great or ſmall, 
*Tis induſtry ſupports us all. 

The animals, by want oppreſt, 
To man their ſervices addreft: 
While each purſu'd their ſelfiſh- od, 
They hunger'd for precarious food; 
Their hours with anxious Cares were yext, 
One day they fed, and ſtarv'd the next: 
They ſaw that plenty, ſure and rife, 
Was found alone in ſocial life; _ 
That mutual induſtry profeſt * 
The various wants of man redreſt. 

The Cat, half-famiſh'd, lean and weak, 
Demands the privilege to ſpeak. 

Well, Puſs, ſays Man, and what can you 
To benefit the public do? 
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The Cat replies: Theſe teeth, theſe claws, | 


With vigilance ſhall ſerve the cauſe. 
The mouſe, deſtroy'd by my purſuit, 
No longer ſhall your feaſts pollute ; 
Nor rats, from nightly ambuſcade, 
With waſteful teeth your ſtores invade. 
J grant, ſays Man, to'gen'ral uſe 
Your parts and talents may conduce ; 
For rats and mice purloin our grain, 
And threſhers whirl the flail in vain : 
Thus ſhall the Cat, a foe to ſpoil, 


Protect the farmer's honeſt toil. 


Then, turning to the Dog, he cry'd, 

Well, Sir, be next your merits try'd. 
Sir, ſays the Dog, by ſelf- applauſe 

We ſeem to own a friendleſs cauſe. 


EB Aſk thoſe who know me, if diſtruſt 


Eer found me treach'rous or unjuſt. 
Did I e'er faith or friendſhip break? 
Aſk all thoſe creatures; let them ſpeak. 
My vigilance and truſty zeal), 
Perhaps might ſerve the public weal; 
Might not your flocks in ſafety feed, 
Were I to guard the fleecy breed? 
Did 1 the nightly watches keep, 

The Man replies: Tis juſt and right, 
Rewards ſuch ſervice ſhould requite. 


Jo rare, in property, we find 


Truſt uncorrupt among mankind ; 
That, taken in a public view, 


Ie firſt diſtinction is your due. 


duch merits all reward tranſcend ; 

Be then my comrade and my friend, 
Addreſſing now the Fly. From you 

What public ſervice can accrue ? 
From me! the flutt'ring inſect ſaid; 

| thought you knew me better bred, 


S:3 


Could thieves invade you while you fleep? 


Sir, 
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Sir, I'm a gentleman. Is't fit, 
That I to induſtry ſubmit ? 
Let mean mechanics, to be fed, 
By bus'neſs earn ignoble bread : 
Loſt in exceſs of daily joys, 
No thought, no care, my life annoys. 
At noon, the lady's matin hour, 
I fip the tea's delicious flower ? 
On cates luxuriouſly J dine, 
And drink the fragrance of the vine. 
Studious of elegance and eaſe, 
Myſelf alone I ſeek to pleaſe. 
The Man his pert conceit derides, 
And thus the uſeleſs coxcomb chides : 


Hence, from that peach, that downy ſeat, _ 


No idle fool deſerves to eat 
Could you have ſapp'd the bluſhing rind, 
And on that pulp ambroſial din'd, 
Had not ſome hand, with {ſkill and toil, 
To raiſe the tree, prepar'd the ſoil ? 
Conſider, fot, what would enſue, 
Were all ſuch worthleſs things as you: 
You'd ſoon be forc'd, by hunger ſtung, 
To make your dirty meals on dung, 
On which ſuch deſpicable need, 
Unpity'd, is reduc'd to feed. | 
Beſides, vain, ſelfiſh inſect, learn, 
lf you can right and wrong difcern) 
That he who with induſtrious. zeal, 
Contributes to the public weal, 
By adding to the common good, 
His own bath rightly underſtood, 

So faying, with a ſudden blow, - 
He laid the noxious vagrant low: 
Cruſh'd in his luxury and pride, 
The ſpunger on tne public dy'd, 
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1x. The Jack ALL, LEOPARD, and other BEASTs. 


To a MoDErn POLITICIAN, 


17 corruption ſways mankind, 
That int'reſt too perverts the mind; 
That bribes have blinded common ſenſe, 
Foil'd reaſon, truth, and eloquence: 
I grant you too, our preſent crimes 
Can equal thoſe of former times. 
Againſt plain facts ſhall I engage, 
To vindicate our righteous age? 
J know, that in a modern filt, 
Bribes in full energy ſubſiſt: 
Since theh theſe arguments prevail, 
And itching palms are till fo frail, 
Hence Politicians, you ſuggeſt, | 
Should drive the nail that goes the beſt ; 
That it ſhews parts and penetration, 
To ply men with the right temptation. 
To this I humbly muſt diſſent, 
Premiſing, no reflection's meant. 
Does juſtice, or the client's ſenſe, 
Teach lawyers either ſide's defence? 
The fee gives eloquence its ſpirit; - 
That only is the client's merit. 
Does art, wit, wiſdom, or addreſs, 
| Obtain the proſtitute's careſs ? 
The guinea, as in other trades, 
From ev'ry hand alike perſuades: 
Man, ſcripture ſays, is prone to evil: 
But does that vindicate the Devil ? 
Beſides, the more mankind are prone, 
The leſs the Devil's parts are ſhewn, 
Corruption's not of modern date ; 
It hath been try'd in ev'ry ſtate: | 
Great knaves of old their pow'r have fenc'd 


By places, penſions, brides, diſpens'd ; 2 
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By theſe they glory'd in ſucceſs, 

And impudently dar'd oppreſs; 

By theſe deſpoticly they ſway'd, 3 
And ſlaves extoll'd the hand that paid; 
Nor parts nor genius were employ'd, 

By theſe alone were realms deſtroy'd. 
Now, ſee theſe wretches in diſgrace, 
Stript of their treaſures, power, and place 
View 'em abandon'd and forlorn, 

Expos'd to juſt reproach and ſcorn. 

W hat now is all your pride, your boaſt ? 
Where are your flaves, your flatt'ring hoſt ? 


What tongues now feed you with applaule ? 


Where are the champions of your cauſe ? 
Now ev'n that very fawning train, | 
Which ſhar'd the gleanings of your gain, 
' Preſs foremoſt who ſhall fiſt accuſe 
Your ſelfiſh jobs, your paltry views 
Your narrow ſchemes, your breach of truſt, 
And want of talents to be juſt. on 
W hat fools were theſe amidit their pow'r | 
How thoughtleſs of their adverſe hour! 
What friends were made? A hireling herd, 
For temporary votes preferr'd. | 
Was it, theſe ſycophants to get, 
Your bounty ſwell'd a nation's debt? 
You're bit. For theſe, like Swiſs, attend, 
No longer pay, no longer friend. 5 
he Lion 1s, beyond diſpute, 
Allow'd the moſt majeſtic brute ; 
His valour, and his gen'rous mind 
Prove him ſuperior of his kind. 
Yet to Jackalls, as *tis averr d. 
Some Lions have their pow'r transferr'd : 
As if the parts of pimps and ſpies 5 
To govern foreſts could ſuffice. | 
Once, ſtudious of his private good, 
A proud Jackall oppreſt the wood: 


To cram his own inſatiate jaws, 
Invaded property and laws : | 

The foreſt groans with diſcontent, 

K Freſh wrongs the gen'ral hate foment. 
The ſpreading murmurs reach'd his ear : 
His ſecret hours were vex'd with fear : 
Night after night he weighs the caſe, 
And feels the terrors of diſgrace. 

By friends, ſays he, I'll guard my ſeat, 
By thoſe malicious tongues defeat ; 

I'll ftrengthen pow'r by new allies, 

And all my clam'rous foes deſpiſe. . 
To make the gen'rous beaſts his friends, 
He cringes, fawns, and condeſcends : 

But thoſe repuls'd his abject court, 

And ſcorn'd opprefiion to ſupport, 
Friends muſt be had, He can't ſubſiſt. 
Bribes ſhall new proſelytes enliſt. 
But theſe nought weigh'd in honeſt paws ; 
For bribes confeſs a wicked cauſe : 

Yet think not ev'ry paw withſtands 
What had prevail'd in human hands. 

A tempting turnip's ſilver ſkin 0 
Drew a baſe Hog through thick and thin: 
Bought with a ftag's delicious hauneh, 
The mercenary Wolf was ſtaunch : 

The convert Fox grew warm and hearty, 
A pullet gain'd him to the party: | 
The golden pippin in his fiſt, 

JA chatt'ring Monkey join'd the lift. 

| But ſoon, expos'd to public hate, 

The Fav'rite's fall redreſs the ſtate. 

The Leopard, vindicating right, | 
Had brought his ſecret frauds to light. 
As rats, before the manſion. falls, | 
Deſert late hoſpitable walls, 

In ſhoals the ſervile creatures run, 

Lo bow before the riſing Sun. 
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The Hog with warmth expreſt his zeal, 
And was for hanging thoſe that fteal; 
But hop'd, though low, the public hoard 
Might half a turnip ſtill afford, | 
Since ſaving meaſures were profeſt, 

A lamb's head was the Wolf 's requeſt, 
The Fox ſubmitted, if to touch 

A goſlin would be deem'd too much. 

The Monkey thought his grin and chatter 
Might aſk a nut, or ſome ſuch matter. 

Ye hirelings, hence, the Leopard cries, 
Your venal conſcience I deſpiſe : | 
He, who the public good intends, 

By bribes needs never purchaſe friends ; 

Who acts this juſt, this open part, 

Is propt by ev'ry honeſt heart. 

Corruption now too late has ſhew'd 

That bribes are always ill-beſtow'd ; - 

By you your bubbled maſter's taught, 
ime- ſerving tools, not friends, are bought. 
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IXI. The DzGENERATE Bees, 


To the Rev. Dr Swirr, Dean of St Patrict's. 


HOUGH courts the practice diſallow, 
A friend at all times I'll avow. 
In politics I know *tis wrong ; 
A friendſhip may be kept too long; 
And that they call the prudent part, 
Is to wear int'reſt next the heart. 
As the times take a diff rent face, 
Old friendſhips ſhould to new give place. 
J know too you have many foes, 
That owning you is ſharing thoſe; 
That ev'ry knave in ev'ry ſtation, 
Of high and low denomination, 


For 
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For what you ſpeak and what you write, 


Dread you. at once and bear you ſpite. 


Such freedoms in your works are ſhewn, 
They can't enjoy what's not their own. 


All dunces too in church and ſtate 


In frothy nonſenſe ſhew their hate, 
With all the petty ſcribbling crew, 
(And thoſe pert fots are not a few) 
'Gainſt you and Pope their envy ſpurt. 
The bookſellers alone are hurt. 

Good Gods ! by what a powerful race 
(For blockheads may have pow'r and place) 
Are ſcandals rais'd, and libels- writ, 8 
To prove your honeſty and wit! 
Think with yourſelf: Thoſe worthy men 
You know have ſuffer'd by your pen; 
From them you've nothing but your due, 
From hence *tis plain, your friends are few: 
Except myſelf, I know of none, 
Beſides the wiſe and good alone. 

To ſet the cafe in fairer light, 

My fable ſhall the reſt recite; 
Which (though unlike our preſent tate) 
I for the moral's ſake relate. 

A Bee, of cunning, not of parts 
Luxurious, negligent of arts, | 
Rapacious, arrogant, and vain, 

Greedy of pow'r, but more of gain, 


\ 


Corruption ſow'd throughout the hive. 


By petty rogues the. great ones thrive. 

As pow'r and wealth his views ſupply'd, 
'T was feen in overbearing pride; | 
With him loud impudence and merit, 

The Bee of conſcience wanted ſpirit; 

And thoſe who follow'd honour's rules 
Were laugh'd to ſcorn for ſqueamiſh fools : 
Wealth claim'd diſtinction, favour, grace, 
And poverty alone was baſe ; 
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He treated induſtry with flight, 
Unleſs he found his profit by't: 
Rights, laws, and liberties gave way, 
To bring his ſelfiſh ſchemes in play : 
The ſwarm forgot the common tail, 
To ſhare the gleanings of his ſpoil. 
While vulgar ſouls, of narrow parts, 
_ "Waſte life in low mechanic arts, 

Let us, ſays he, to genius born, 
The drudg'ry of our. fathers ſcorn. 


The Waſp and Drone, you muſt agree, 


Live with more elegance than we; 
Like gentlemen they ſport and play, 
No bus'neſs interrupts the day ; 
Their hours to luxury they give, 
And nobly on their neighbours live. 
A ſtubborn Bee among the ſwarm, 
With honeſt indignation warm, | 
Thus from his. cell with zeal reply'd : 
I flight thy frowns, and hate thy pride, 
The laws our native rights protect; 
Offending thee, I thoſe reſpect. 
Shall luxury corrupt the hive, 
And none againſt the torrent ftrive ? 
Exert the honour of your race; 
He builds hjs riſe on your diſgrace, 
*Tis induſtry your ftate maintains: 
 *Twas honeſt toil and honeſt gains 
That rais'd our fires to pow'r and fame. 
Be virtuous ; ſave yourſelves from ſhame : 
Know, that in 1h ends purſuing, 
Lou ſcramble for the public ruin, 
He ſpoke; and from his cell diſmiſs'd, 
Was inſolently ſcoff' d and hiſs'd. 
Witk him a friend or two reſign'd, 
Diſdaining the degen'rate kind. 


Thoſe drones, ſays he, theſe inſects vile, 


(1 treat them in their proper ſtile) 
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May for a time oppreſs the ſtate. 
They own our virtue by their hate; 
By that our merits they reveal, 
And recommend our. public zeal; . 
Diſgrac'd by this corrupted crew, 
We're honour'd by the virtuous few. 
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LXI. The Pack HokskE and the CARRIER. 


To a Young Nobleman. 


EGIN, my Lord, in early youth, 
To fuiter, nay, encourage truth; 
And blame me not for diſreſpect, 


If I the flatt'rer's ſtile reject; 


With that, by menial totigues ſupply'd, 

You're. daily cocker'd up in pride. 
'T he tree's diſtinguiſh'd by the fruit. 

Be virtue then your firſt purſuit; 

Set your great anceſtors in view, 

Like them deſerve the title too : 

Like them ignoble actions ſcorn, 

Let virtue prove you greatly born. | 
Tho? with leſs plate their ſideboards ſhone, 


Their conſcience always was their own ; 


They ne'er at levees meanly fawn'd, 
Nor was their honour yearly pawn'd; 
Their hands, by no corruption ſtain'd, 
The miniſterial bribe diſdain'd ; 


They ſerv'd the crown with loyal zeal, 
Vet jealous of the public weal, 


They ſtood the bulwark of our laws, | 
And wore at heart their country's cauſe; 
By neither place or penſion bought, 
They ſpoke and voted as they thought. 
Thus did your fires adorn their ſeat ; 
And ſuch alone are truly great. 
6 | | II, 
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He heard the grinding teeth with pleaſure; -» 
When all at once confuſion rung, 


Foaming, his eyeballs ſwell'd with pride. 


If you the paths of learning light, 


You're but a dunce in ſtronger light: 
In foremoſt rank the coward plac'd, ] 
Is more conſpicuouſly diſgrac'd. "7 
If you, to ſerve a paltry end, ( 
To knaviſh jobs can condeſcend, þ 
We pay you the contempt that's due; \ 
In that you have precedence too. D 
Whence had you this illuſtrious name? A 
From virtue and unblemiſh'd fame. 1 
By birth alone the name deſcends; 1 
| Your honour on yourſelf depends. u 
Think not your coronet can hide Y 
Aſſuming ignorance and pride : R 
Learning by ſtudy muſt be won, Y 
*T was ne'er entail'd from ſon to ſon; L. 
Superior worth your rank requires, R. 
For that mankind reveres your ſires: . 
If you degen'rate from your race, Wer Re 
Their merits heighten your diſgrace. | Kt 
A Carrier ev'ry night and morn, Re 
Would ſee his horſes eat their corn: | Di 
his ſunk the hoſtler's vails, *ris true, | Tc 
But then his horſes had their due. Th 
Were we fo cautious in all caſes, | In 
Small gain would rife from greater places. . 
The manger now had all its meaſure, . * 


They ſnorted, joſtled, bit, and flung. 
A Pack- horſe turn'd his head afide, 


Good Gods! ſays he, how hard's my lot! 
Is then my high deſcent forgot? 
Reduc'd to: drudg'ry and diſgrace, 

(A life unworthy of my race) 
Muſt I too bear the vile attacks 
Of ragged ſcrubs and vulgar hacks? 


See ſcurvy Roan, that brute ill-bred, 
Dares from the manger thruſt my head! 
Shall J, who boaſt a noble line, 

On offals of theſe creatures dine? 

| Kick'd by old Ball! fo mean a foe ! 
My honour ſuffers by the blow; 
Newmarket ſpeaks my grandſire's fame, 
All jockies ſtill revere his name: 
There yearly are his triumphs told, 
There all his maſly plates enrol!'d : 
Whene'er led forth 'upon the plain, 

You ſaw him with a liv'ry train; 
Returning too, with laurels crown'd, 
You heard the drums and trumpets ſound. 
Let it then, Sir, be underſtood, | 
Reſpect's my due, for I have blood. 
Vain-glorious fool, the Carrier cry'd, 
Reſpe& was never paid to pride. 
Know, twas thy giddy, wilful heart, 
Reduc'd thee to this flaviſh part. 

Did not thy headſtrong youth diſdain 
To learn the conduct of the rein? 
Thus coxcombs, blind to real merit, 

In vicious frolics fancy ſpirit. g 

W hat is't to me by whom begot ? 

T hou reſtive, pert, conceited fot. 

Your fires I rev'rence, 'tis their due; 
But, worthleſs fool, what's that to you:? 
Aſk all the carriers on the road, 

They'il ſay thy keeping's ill beſtow'd. 
Then vaunt no more thy noble race, 


That neither mends thy ſtrength nor pace. | 


What profits me thy boaſt of blood; 
An afs hath more intrinſic good. 

By outward ſhow let's not be cheated ;. 
An aſs ſhould like an aſs be treated. 
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LXII. PAN and Fox ru Nx. 


Toa | Young Heir. 


OO as your father's death was known, 


(As if th” eſtate had been their own). 


The gameſters outwardly expreſt 


The decent joy within your breaſt : 

So laviſh in your praiſe they grew, 

As ſpoke their certain hopes in you, _ 
One counts your income of the year, 

How much in ready money clear. 

No houſe, ſays he, is more complete, 

The garden's elegant and great. 

How fine the park around it lies! 

The timber's of a noble ſize. 


Then count his jewels and his plate; 


Belides, *tis no entail'd eftate. 
If caſh run low, his lands in fee 
Are or for ſale or mortgage free. 
'Thus they, before you threw the main, 
Seem'd to anticipate their gain. 


Would you, when thieves are known abroad, 


Bring forth your treaſures in the road ? 
Would not the fool abet the ſtealth, 
Who raſhly thus expos'd his wealth ? 
Yet thus you do, whene'er you play 
Among the gentlemen of prey. 

Could fools to keep their own contrive, 
On what, on whom would gameſters thrive ? 


Is it in charity you. game, 


To ſave your worthy gang from ſhame ? 
Unleſs you furniſh'd daily bread, 


Which way could idleneſs be fed ? 


Could theſe profeſſors of deceit 
Within the law no longer cheat, 


They muft run bolder riſques for prey, 
And ſtrip the trav'ler on the way, 


Thus 
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Thus in your un rents they mare, 

And 'ſcape the nooſe from year to year. 
Conſider, ere you make the bet, 

That ſum might croſs your taylor's debt. 

When you the pilf'ring rattle ſhake, 

Is not your honour too at ſtake ? 

Muſt you not by mean lies evade 

To-morrow's duns from ev'ry trade ? 

By promiſes ſo often paid, 

Is yet your taylor's bill defray'd ? 

Muſt you not pitifully fawn, 

To have your butcher's writ withdrawn ? 

This muſt be done. In debts of play 

Your honour ſuffers no delay : 

And not this year's and next year's rent 


The ſons of rapine can content. 


Look round, —the wrecks of play behold, 


Eſtates diſmember'd, mortgag'd, ſold! ; 


Their owners, not to jails confin'd, 
Show equal poverty of mind. 
Some, who the ſpoil of knaves were made, 


Too late attempt to learn their trade. 
Some, for the folly of one hour, 


Become the dirty tools of pow'r ; 
And, with the mercenary liſt, 
Upon court-charity ſubſiſt. 

' You'll find at leaſt this maxim true, 
Fools are the game which knaves purſue. 
The foreſt, a whole cent'ry's ſhade, 
Muft be one waſteful ruin made ; 

No mercy's ſhown to age or kind, 
The gen'ral maſſacre is ſign'd ; 


The park too ſhares the dreadful fate, 


For duns grow louder at the gate. 
Stern clowns, obedient to the Squire, 
(What will not barb'rous hands for hire?) 


With brawny arms repeat the ſtroke ; 


Fall'n are the elm and rev'rend oak; 
| If 2 : 
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Thro' the long * loud axes ſound, 
And Echo groans with ev'ry wound. 
To fee the deſolation ſpread, 
Pan drops a tear, and hangs his head; 
His boſom now with fury burns, 
Beneath his hoof the dice he ſpurns 
Cards too, in peeviſh paſſion torn, 
The ſport of whirling winds are borne. 
To ſnails inveterate hate I bear, 
Who ſpoil the verdure of the mer 3 
The caterpillar I deteſt, 
The blooming ſpring's voracious peſt : 
"The locuſt too, whoſe rav nous band 
Spreads ſudden famine o'er the land. 
But what are theſe? The dice's throw 
At once hath laid a foreſt low: 
The cards are dealt, the bet is made, 
And the wide park hath loſt its ſhade. 
Thus is my kingdom's pride defac'd, 
And all its ancient glories waſte. 
All this, he cries, is Foitune's doing, 
»Tis thus ſhe meditates my ruin: 
By Fortune, that falſe, fickle jade, 
More havock in one hour is made, 
'Than all the hungry inſect race, 
Combin'd, can in an age deface. 


Fortune, by chance, who near him paſt, 


O'erheard the vile aſperſion caſt. | 
Why, Pan, ſays the, what's all this rant ? 
is ev'ry country buoby's cant. 
Am | the patroneſs of vice? 

Is't I who cog or palm the dice? 

Did I the ſuffling art reveal, 

To mark the cards, or range the deal? 
In all th' employments men purſue, 
wind the leaſt what gameſters do. 
here may, if computation's juſt, 

One now and then my conduct trot : 
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blame the fool; for what can I, 
When ninety-nine my pow'r defy ? 
Theſe truſt alone their finger ends, 
And not one ſtake on me depends. 
Whene'er the gaming board is ſet, 
Two claſſes of mankind are met; 

But if we coum. the greedy race, 

The knaves fill up the greater ſpace. 
"Tis a groſs error, held in ſchools, 
That Fortune always favours fools : 
In play, it never bears diſpute; 
That doctrine theſe fell'd oaks confute. 
Then why to me ſuch rancour ſhew ? 
'Tis Folly, Pan, that is thy foe. 

By me his low eſtate he won, 


But he by Folly was undone. F 
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F all the burthens man muſt bear, 
Time ſeems moſt galling and ſevere; 
Beneath this grievous load oppreſt 
We daily meet ſome friend diſtreſt. 
What can one do? I roſe at nine. 
»Tis full fix hours before we dine: 
Six hours | no earthly thing to do 
Would 1 had doz'd in bed till two. 
A pamphlet is before him ſpread, 
And aimoſt half a page is read; 
Tir'd with the ftudy of the day, 
The flutt'ring ſheets are toſt away. 
He opes his ſnuff-box, hums an air, 
Then yawns. and ſtretches in his chair. 
Not twenty, by the minute-hand |! 


Good Goes ! ſays he, my watch muſt ftand | 


How muddling 'tis on books to pore !' 
| thought I'd read an hour or more. 


- 
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The morning, of all hours, I hate, 
One can't contrive to riſe too late. 
To make the minutes faſter run, 

Then too his tireſome ſelf to ſhun, 

FF To the next coffeehouſe he ſpeeds, 

E Takes up the news, fome ſcraps he reads. 
Saunt'ring, from chair to chair he trails, 
Now drinks his tea, now bites his nails: 

He ſpies a partner of his woe; 

By chat afflitions lighter grow ; 

Each other's grievances they ſhare, 
And thus their dreadful hours compare: 
Says Tom, fince all men muſt confeſs 
That Time lies heavy more or lefs ; 
Why ſhould it be ſo hard to get, 

Till two, a party at piquet ? o 

Play might relieve the lagging morn : 
By cards long wint'ry nights are borne, 
Does not quadrille amuſe the fair, 
Night after night, throughout the year? 
Vapours and ſpleen forgot, at play 
They cheat uncounted hours away. 

My caſe, ſays Will, then muſt be hard, 
By want of {kill from play debarr'd. 
Courtiers kill Time by various ways : 
Dependance wears out half their days. 
How happy thoſe, whoſe time ne'er ſtands ! 
Attendance takes it off their hands. 
Were it not for this curſed ſhow'r, © 
The park had wnil'd away an hour. 

At court, without or place or view, 

1 daily loſe an hour or two: 

1 It fully anſwers my defign, 

1 When I have pick'd up friends to dine. 
The tavern makes, our burthen light, 
Wine puts our Time and care to flight. 
At fix, hard caſe l they call to pay. 

Where can one go? 1 hate the play. 
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From fix till ten! Unleſs I ſleep, 

One cannot ſpend the hours ſo cheap. 
The comedy's no ſooner done, 

But ſome affembly is begun. 

Loit'ring, from room to room I ſtray, 
Converfe, but nothing hear or ſay; 

uite tir'd, from fair to fair I roam, 

So ſoon |! 1 dread the thoughts of home. 
From thence to quicken ſlow-pac'd night, 
Again my tavern friends invite; 

Here too our early mornings paſs, 

Till drowſy ſleep retards the glaſs. 

Thus they their wretched life bemoan, 
And make each other's caſe their own. 

Conſider, friends, no hour rolls on, 
But ſomething. of our grief is gone. 
Were you to ſchemes of bus'neſs bred, 
Did you the paths-of learning tread, 
Your hours, your days would fly too faſt ; 
You'd then regret the minute paſt. 
Time's fugitive and light as wind; 
'Tis indolence that clogs your mind : 
That load from off your ſpirits ſhake, 
You'll own, and grieve for your miſtake. 
A while your thoughtleſs ſpleen ſuſpend,- 
Then read ; and, if you can, attend. 

As Plutus, to divert his care, | 
Walk'd forth one morn to take the air, 
Cupid o'ertook his ſtrutting pace. 
Each ſtar'd upon the ſtranger's face, 
Till recollection ſet 'em right; 


For each knew t'other but by ſight. 


After ſome complimental talk, E 16s 
Time met them, bow'd, and join'd their walk, 
Their chat on various ſubjects ran, 5 
But moſt, what each had done for man. 
Plutus aſſumes a haughty air, : 

Juſt like our- purſe-proud fellows here. 


Let 
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Let kings, ſays he, let coblers tell, A 
Whoſe gifts among mankind excel. 1 
Conſider courts : what draws their train ? L 
Think you, tis loyalty or gain? - ] 
That ftateſman hath the ſtrongeſt hold, E 
W hoſe tool of politics is Gold: N 
By that, in former reigns, tis ſaid, 

The knave in power hath ſenates led: * 
By that alone he ſway'd debates, | * 
Enrich'd himſelf, and beggar'd ſtates. M 
Forego your boaſt. You muſt conclude, 1 
That's moſt efteem'd that's moſt purſu'd. A 
Think too, in what a woeful plight T 

That wretch muſt live whoſe pocket's light: W 
Are not his hours by want depreſt ? He 
Penurious care corrodes his breaſt : D 
Without reſpect, or love, or friends, | 
His ſolitary day deſcends. | 5 Ar 

| You might, ſays Cupid, doubt my parts, B 
My knowledge too in human hearts, W 

Should I the pow'r of Gold diſpute, LE 5 


Which great examples might confute. 
I know, when nothing elſe prevails, 
Perſuaſive money ſeldom fails; 5 5 Lo 


That beauty too, (like other wares) W 

1 Its price, as well as conſcience, bears. Of 
if Then marriage, as of late profeſt, | Fo 
Is but a money job at beſt: An 
| Conſent, compliance may be ſold ; Th 
| But Love's beyond the price of Gold. 4 
n 


| Smugglers there are, who, by retale, 
F — Expoſe what they call Love to ſale: | an 
| Such bargains are an arrant cheat; | 


1 You purchaſe flatt'ry and deceit. Ho 
/ Thoſe who true Love have ever try'd, a 
l (Thoſe common cares of lite ſupply'd) Fot 
8 No wants endure, no wiſhes make, 5 4 

n 


But ev'ry real joy partake ; 


Alt 


W 


By me forſoak, the hoards he won 
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All comfort on themſelves depends, | 
They want nor pow'r, nor wealth, nor friends: 
Love then hath ev'ry bliſs in ſtore; 
'Tis friendſhip, and 'tis ſomething more: 
Each other ev'ry- wiſh they give, | 
Nat to know Love, is not to live. 

Or Love, or Money, Time reply'd, 
Were men the queſtion to decide, 
Would bear the prize; on both intent, 
My boon's neglected or misſpent. 

'Tis I who meaſure vital ſpace, 

And deal out years to human race : 
Though little priz'd and ſeldom ſought, 
Without Me, Love and Gold are nought. 
How does the miſer Time employ ? 

Did I cer fee him life enjoy; 


Are ſcatter'd by his laviſh ſon, 
By me all uſeful arts are gain'd, 
Wealth, 'learning, wiſdom 1s attain'd. 8 8 
Who then would think, ſince ſuch my pow'r, 
That &er I knew an idle hour ? 
So ſubtile and ſo ſwift I fly, | 
Love's not more fugitive than T. 
Who hath not heard coquettes complain 
Of days, months, years misſpent in vain ? 
For Time miſus'd they pine and waſte, 
And Love's ſweet pleaſures never taſte, 
Thoſe who direct their Time aright, 
if Love or Wealth their hopes excite, 
In each purſuit fit hours employ'd, 
And both by Time have been enjoy'd. 
How heedleſs then are mortals grown! 
How little is their int'reſt known? 
In ev'ry view they ought to mind me, 
For when once loſt they never find me. 

He ſpoke. The Gods no more conteſt, 
And his ſuperior gift confeſt: 

3 | That 
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Nature appears profuſely kind : 
AQ you your partz 
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That Time (when truly underſtood) 
Is the molt precious. earthly 622 


ets 


LXIV. The OwL, SWAN, the Cock, the Benden 


5 the Ass, and the FARMER. 
Te a Mo THER. 


ONVERSING with your ſprightly boys, 
Your eyes have ſpoke the Mother's joys: 


With what delight I've heard you quote 
Their ſayings in imperfect note! 
I grant in body and in mind, 


Truſt not to that. 

Imprint juſt morals on their heart; 

Impartially their talents ſcan: 

Juſt education forms the man. 
Perhaps (their genius yet unknown) 

Each lot of life's already thrown ; 

That this ſhall plead, the next ſhall fight, 

The laſt aſſert the church's right. | 


-I cenſure not the fond intent; 


But how precarious is th” event! 


By talents miſapply'd and croſt, 


Conſider all your ſons are loſt. 
One day, (the tale's by Martial penn 4). 
A father thus addreſs'd his friend. 
To train my boy and call forth ſenſe, | 
You know I've ſtuck at no expence; 
I've try'd him in the ſev'ral arts, 
(The lad no doubt hath latent parts) 
Yet trying all he nothing knows, 
But crab- like rather backwards goes. 


Teach me what yet remains undone ; 


*T'is your advice ſhall fix my ſon. 


Sir, ſays the friend, I've weigh'd the matter; 8 


Excuſe me, for I Tcarn to _ - 
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Make him (nor think his genius check'd). 
A herald or an architect. 
perhaps (as commonly. 'tis known). 


He heard th' advice and took his own. 


The boy wants wit; he's. ſent to ſchool, 


Where learning but improves the fool: 


The college next muſt give him parts, 

And cram him with the lib'ral arts. 

Whether he blunders at the bar, 

Or owes his infamy to war; 

Or if by licence or degree, 

The ſexton ſhare the doctor's fee; 

Or from the pulpit, by the hour, 

He weekly floods of nonſenſe pour; 

We find (th' intent of nature foil'd) 

A taylor or a butcher ſpoil'd. | 
Thus miniſters have royal boons 


, Conferr'd on blockheads and buffoons : 


In ſpite of nature, merit, wit, D 
Their friends for ev'ry, poſt were fit, 
But now let ev'ry Muſe confeſs, 
That merit finds its due ſucceſs: _ 

Th' examples of our days regard, 
Where's virtue ſeen without reward ? 
Diftinguiſh'd and in place you find 
Deſert and worth of ey 'Ty kind. 
Survey the rev'rend bench, and ſee 
Religion, learning, piety : ., 
The patron, ere he recommends, 
Sees his own image in his friend's. 
Is honeſty diſgrac'd and poor ? 
What is't to us what was before? 
We all of times corrupt have heard, 


1 When paltry minions were preferr'd ; 


erg all great offices by dozens, P 
Were fill'd by brothers ſons, and cozens. 

What matter ignorance and pride ? 

The man was "happily Was. 
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Provided that his clerk was good, 
What though he nothing underſtood ? 
In church and ſtate, the forry race 
Grew more conſpicuous fools in place. 
Such heads as then a treaty made, 
Had bungled in the cobler's trade. 
Conſider, patrons, that ſuch elves 
Expole your folly with themſelves ; 
»Tis yours, as 'tis the parents' care, 
To fix each genius in its ſphere. 
Tour partial hand can wealth diſpenſe, 
But never give a blockhead ſenſe. . 
An Owl of magiſterial air, 
Of ſolemn voice, of brow auſtere, 
Aſſum'd the pride of human race, 
And bore his wiſdom. in his face : 


Not to depreciate learned eyes, 


I've ſeen a pedant look as wiſe. 
Within a barn from noiſe retir'd, 


He ſcorn'd the world, himſelf admir'd, 
And, like an ancient ſage, conceal'd 


The follies public life reveal'd. 
Philoſophers of old, he read, 


Their country's youth to ſcience bred; 


Their manners form'd for ev'ry ftation, 
And deſtin'd each his occupation. 
When Xenephon, by, numbers brav'd, 
Retreated, and a people ſav'd, 

That laure] was not all his own; 
The plant by Socrates was ſown. 

To Ariftotle's greater name, 

The. Macedonian ow'd his fame. 


Th' Athenian bird, with pride replete, 


Their talents equall'd in conceit; 
And, copying the Socratic rule, 
det up for maſter of a ſchool. 
Dogmatic jargon learnt by heart, 
Trite ſentences, hard terms of art, 
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To vulgar ears ſeem'd ſo profound, 
They fancy'd learning in the ſound, _ 
The ſchool had fame; the crouded place 
With pupils ſwarm'd of ev'ry race. | 
With theſe the Swan's maternal care 
Had ſent her ſcarce-fledg'd cygnet heir: 
The Hen, though fond and Joth to part, 
Here lodg'd the darling of her heart : 
The Spider, of mechanic kind, 
Aſpir'd to ſcience more refin'd : 
The Aſs learnt metaphors and tropes, 
But moft on muſic fix'd his hopes. 
The pupils now, advanc'd in age, 
Were call'd to tread life's buſy ſtage; 
And to the maſter 'twas ſubmitted, 
That each might to his part be fitted. 
The Swan, ſays he, in arms ſhall ſhine; 
The ſoldier's glorious toil be thine. 
The Cock thall mighty wealth attain ; 
Go, ſeek it on the ſtormy main. : 
The court ſhall be the Spider's ſphere ; 
Pow'r, fortune, ſhall reward him there. 
In mulic's art the Aste fam 
Shall emulate Corelli's name. 
Each took the part that he advis'd, 
And all were equally deſpis'd. OT 

A Farmer, at his folly mov'd, 
The dull Preceptor thus reprov'd. 

| Blockhead, ſays he, by what you've done, 
One would have thought 'em each your fon; 
For parents, to their offspring blind, | 
Conſult nor parts nor turn of mind ; 
But ev'n in infancy decree : 
W hat this, what t'other ſon ſhall be. 
Had you with judgment weigh'd the caſe, 
Their genius thus had fix'd their place : 
The Swan had learnt the failor's art, 
The Cock had play'd the ſoldier's part, 

CU 2 The 
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The Spider in the weaver's 1 

With credit had a fortune made; 

But for the foal, in ev'ry claſs . 


The blockhead had appear'd an Aſs. 


LXY. The Coor-naD, the Toxxsrir, and the Ox. 
70 a Poor Man. ; | N 


e man in ev'ry Wi; 
Then tell me, is your lot ſevere t 
*Fis murmur, diſcontent, diſtruſt, 
That makes you wretched. God is juſt. 
| grant that hunger muſt be fed, 
That toil too earns thy daily dread. 
What then? thy wants are ſeen and known; 
But ev'ry mortal feels his own. 
We're born a reſtleſs, needy crew : 
Show me the happier. man than you. 

Adem, though bleſt above his kind, 
For want of ſocial woman Pin: 1: 
Eve's wants the ſubtle ſerpent ſaw ; 
er fokie tare tranigieſed the law: 
Thus fell our fire; and their diſgracs 
The curſe entail'd on human race. 

When Philip's fon, by glory led, 
Had o'er the globe his empire ſpread ; 
When altars to his name were dreft, 
That he was man his tears confeſt. 

The hopes of avarice are check'd; 
The proud man always wants reſpect. 
What various wants on pow'r attend ? 
Ambition never gains its end. J 
Who hath not heard the rich complain 
Of ſurfeits and corporeal pain ? 

He, barr'd from ev'ry uſe of wealth, 
 Envies the plowman' 8 * and health : 
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Another in a beauteous wife 
Finds all the. miſeries of life; 


Domeſtic jars and jealous fear 


Embitter all his days with care. 

This wants an heir, —the line is. loſt: 
Why was that vain entail engrolt ? 

Canſt thou diſcern another's mind? 

W hat. is't you envy ? Envy's blind. 
Tel] Envy, when ſhe would annoy, 
That thouſands want what you enjoy. 
The dinner muſt be diſh'd at one: 
Where's this vexatious Turnſpit gone? 
Unleſs the ſkulking cur is caught, 

The ſir-loin's fpoil'd, and l'm in fault. 
Thus ſaid; (for ſure you'll think it fit 
That I the Cook-maid's oaths omit) 
With all the fury of a cook, 

Her cooler kitchen Nan forſook ; 
The broomſtick o'er her head ſhe waves, 
She ſweats, ſhe ſtamps, ſhe puffs, ſhe raves ; 


The ſneaking Cur before her flies, 


She whiſtles, calls, fair ſpeech ſhe tries, 
Theſe nought avail; her choler burns, 
The fiſt and cudgel threat by turns; 
With haſty ſtride ſhe . prefles near, 
He links aloof, and howls with fear. 
Was ever Cur ſo curs'd, he cry'd, 
What ſtar did at my birth preſide ? 
Am I for life by compact bound 
To tread the wheel's eternal round ? 
Inglorious taſk.! Of all our race, 
No ſlave is half ſo. mean and baſe. | 
Had Fate a kinder lot affign'd, 6 x2 1 
And form'd me of the lap-dog kind, 
then, in higher life employ d, 
Had indolence and eaſe enjoy'd; 
And, like a gentleman careſt, 
Had been the lady's fav'rite gueſt. 5 
| U 3 | Or 


| 
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Or were I ſprung from ſpaniel line, 

Was his ſagacious noſtril mine, 

By me, their never-erring _uide, 

From wood and plain their feaſts ſupply'd, 
Knights, ſquires, attendant on my pace, 
Had ſhar'd the pleaſures of the chace. 


Endu'd with native ſtrength and fire, 


Why call'd I not the lion fire; 


A hon,! ſuch mean views I ſcorn, 


Why was 1 not of woman born? 
Who dares with reafon's pow'r contend ? 
On man we brutal ſlaves depend; | 
To him all creatures tribute pay, 


And luxury employs his day. 


An Ox by chance o'erheard his moan, 


And thus rebuk'd the lazy drone : 


Dare you at partial Fate repine ? 


How kind's your lot compar'd with mine! 


Decreed to toil, the barb'rous knife 
Hath ſever'd me from focal life; 

Urg'd by the ſtimulating goad, 

drag the cumb'rous waggon's load: 
Fis mine to tame the ſtubborn plain, 
Break the ſtiff foil, and houſe the grain 
Yet I without a murmur bear 

The various labours of the year: 

But then conſider, that one day, 


(Perhaps the hour's not far. away) 


You, by the duties of your. poſt, 

Shall turn the ſpit when I'm the roaſt; 

Ard for reward fhall ſhare the feaſt, 

I mean ſhall pick my bones at leaſt. 
Till now, th' aſtoniſh'd Cur replies, 

J look'd on all with envious eyes; 

How falſe we judge by what appears ! 

All creatures fee] their ſev'ral cares. 


If thus yon mighty beaſt complains, 


Perhaps man knows ſuperior patns. 
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Let Envy then no more torment. 

T hiak 4 the Ox, and learn content. 
Thus ſaid; cloſe- following at her heel, 

With cheatal” heart de mounts the wheel: 


* , 
5 — _ 2 1 
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LXVI. The RAVENS, the SEXTON, = the EARTH- 
WoRM. | 


To LA VR Aa 


AURA, methinks you're over nice. 
True. Flatt'ry is a ſhocking vice: 

Yet ſure, whene'er the praiſe is juſt, 
One may commend without diſguſt. 
Am I a privilege deny'd, 
Indulg'd by ev'ry tongue beſide ? 
How ſingular are all your wager 
A woman, and averſe to praiſe | 
If 'tis offence ſuch truths ts tell, 
Why do your merits thus excel ? 

Since then I dare not ſpeak my mind, 


A truth conſpicuous to mankind; 


Though in full Juſtre ev'ry grace 
Diſtinguiſh your celeftial face, 
Though beauties of inferior ray + 
(Like ſtars before the orb of day) 
Turn pale and fade: I check my lays, 
Admiring what I dare not praiſe, 
If you the tribute due diſdain, 
The Muſe's mortifying ſtrain 
Shall, like a woman, in mere ſpite 
Set beauty in a moral light. 
Though ſuch revenge might ſhock the ear 
Of many a celebrated fair; | 
I mean that ſuperficial Roe, > 
W hoſe thoughts ne'er reach beyond their + face,— 
What's that to you? I but diſpleaſe | 
Such ever-girliſh ears as theſe. BE 
ir- 
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Virtue can brook the thoughts of age, 
That laſts the ſame through ev'ry ſtage. 
Though you by time — ſuffer more 
Than ever woman loſt before, 
To age is ſuch indifference ſhewn, 
As if your face were not your own, © 
Were you by Antoninus taught, 
Or is it native ſtrength of thought, 
That thus, without concern or fright, 
Vou view youſelf by Reaſon's light ? 
Thoſe eyes of ſo. divine a ray, 


What are they ? mould'ring, mortal clay. 


Thoſe features, caſt in heavenly mould, 
Shall, like my coarſer earth, grow old; 
Like common graſs, the faireſt flow'r 
Muſt feel the hoary ſeaſons' pow'r. 
How weak, how vain is human pride! 
Dares man upon himſelf confide ? 
The wretch who glogies in his gain, 
Amaſfes heaps on heaps in vain. 
Why loſe we. life in anxious cares 
To lay in hoards for future. years ? 
Can thoſe (when tortur'd by diſeaſe) 
Chear our ſick heart, or purchaſe eaſe ? 
Can thoſe prolong one. gaſp of breath, 
Or calm the troubled hour of death? 
| W hat's beauty ?. Call ye that your own, 
A flow'r that fades as ſoon as blown? 
What's man in all his boaſt of ſway ? 
Perhaps the tyrant of a day. 
Alike the laws of life take. place, 
Through ev'ry branch of human race: 
The monarch of long regal line 
Was rais'd from duſt as frail as mine: 
Can he pour health into his veins, 
Or cool the fever's reſtleſs pains ? 5 
Can he (worn down in Nature's. courſe) 
New-brace his feeble nerves with force! 


\ Can 


] 


an 


The 'ſquire was ſomewhat fat Hl 
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Can he (how vain is mortal pow'r !) 
Stretch life beyond the deftin'd' Hour ? 

Conſider, man; weigh well the frame ; | 
The king, the beggar: 1s the fame. 
Duft form'd us all. Each breathes his day, 
Then ſinks into his native clay. 

Beneath a venerable yew © 
That in the lonely church-yard grew, 
Two Ravens ſate. In ſolemn croak 
Thus one his hungry friend beſpoke : 
Methinks I ſcent ſome rich repaſt; 
The favour ſtrengthens with the blaſt,- — 
Snuff then; the promis'd feaſt inhale: 
I taſte the carcaſe in the gale, 
Near yonder trees, the farmer's ſteed, | 
From toil and daily drudg'ry freed, . 
Hath groan'd his laſt. K dainty "treat 
To birds of ' taſte delicious met. 

A Sexion, buſy at his trade, 
To hear their chat ſuſpends his ſpade : 
Death ſtruck him with no further thought, 
Than merely as the fees he brou ht. 
Was ever two ſuch blund'ring” fowls, © 
In brains and manners leſs t an owls ! 
Blockheads, ſays he, learn more reſpect. 
Tuo, ye on whom ye thus reflect ? 
In this ſame gtave (who does me right, 
Muſt own the work is ſtrong "and tight) 
The ſquire that yon fair hall” poſſeſt, 
To night ſhall lay his bonzs at reſt. 
Whence could the groſs miſtake proceed? 


What then? The meaneſt bird of p 

Such want of ſenſe could ne'er pe | 
For ſure ſome diff rence muſt. 145 trays und 
(Suppoſe the ſmelling organs ſound). 

In carcaſes (ſay what we can) 

Or where's the dignity of man ? 
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| Th 

With due reſpect to human race, | Tt 

The Ravens undertook the caſe.  ' + Tt 

In ſuch ſimilitude of ſcent, . | Are 

Man ne'er could think reflection meant. » 1 WER 

As Epicutes extol a treat, 58 | due 

| And ſeem their ſav'ry words to eat, Th 
| | They prais'd dead horſe, luxurious food, 07 
The ven'ſon of the preſcient brood. Li 

The Sexton's indignation mov'd, a 

The mean compariſon reprov'd; AL An 

Their undiſcerning palate blam'd. US Mo 

Which two-legg'd carrion thus defam'd. 18 do, 
Reproachful ſpeech from either ſide Ap! 

The want of argument ſupply'd. e 0 

They rail, revile; as often ends For 


The conteft of diſputing, friends. 
Hold, ſays the fowl ; fince human pride 
With confutation ne'er, comply'd, 
Let's ftate the caſe, and then refer 
The knotty point; for taſte may err. 
As thus he ſpoke, from out the mould 
An Earth-worm, huge of ſize, unroll'd 
His monſtrous length. They ftrait agree 
To chuſe him as their referee. 
So to the experience of his jaws | 
Each ſtates the merits of the cauſe. 
He paus'd, and with a ſolemn tone, 
Thus made' his ſage opinion known : 
On carcaſes of ev'ry kind 
This maw hath elegantly din'd ; 
Provok'd by luxury or need, 
On beaſt, or fowl, or man I feed: 
| Such ſmall diſtinction's in the ſavour, 
1 By turns I chuſe the fancy'd flavour; 
| Let I muſt own (that human beaſt) 
A glutton is the rankeſt feaſt, 
Man, ceaſe this boaſt ; for human pride 


Hath various tracts to range beſide ; | 
3 | The 


The prince who kept the world in awe, 
The judge whole dictates fix d the law, 
The rich, the poor, the great, the ſmall, 
Are levell'd. Death confounds 'em all. 


Then think not that we reptiles ſhare 


Such cates, ſuch. elegance of fare; 

The only true and real good | 

Of man was never vermin's food : 

Tis ſeated in the immortal mind; 

Virtue diſtinguiſhes man kind. 

And that (as yet ne'er harbour'd here) 
Mounts with the ſoul we know not where. 
do, good- man Sexton, ſince the caſe 
Appears with ſuch a dubious face, 

To neither I the cauſe determine, 


For diff rent taſtes pleaſe diff*r.nt vermin. 
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LXVII. The NIGHTINGALE and GLow-Worm, 


HE . prudent nymph, whoſe cheeks diſcloſe 
The lily, and the bluſhing roſe, 
From public view her charms will ſcreen, 
And rarely in the croud be ſeen: 
This ſimple truth ſhall keep her wiſe,, 
«© The faireſt fruits attract the flies.” - 
One night, a Glow-worm, proud and vain, 
Contemplating her glitt'ring train, 
Cry'd, ſure there never was in nature 
So elegant, ſo fine a creature, 
All other inſects, that I ſee, 
The frugal ant, induſtrious bee, 
Or filk-worm, with contempt I view; 
With all that low, mechanic crew, - 
W ho ſervilely their lives employ 5 
In buſineſs, enemy to joů y. | | 
Mean, vulgar herd! ye are my ſcorn ; 
For grandeur only I was born, 
Or es am ſprung from race divine, 


And plac'd on earth, to live and ſhine, 


Thoſe lights, that ſparkle ſo on high, 
Are but the Glow-worms of the ſky ; 
And kings on earth their gems admire, 
Becauſe they imitate my fre. 

She ſpoke. Attentive on a ſpray, 
A Nightingale forbore his lay : 

He ſaw the ſhining morſe] near, 
And flew, directed by the glare; 
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Leſs dazzling, long thou mig 


Pride, ſoon or late, degraded mourns, 


Mortals, reluctant, "muſt obey, 


Tue miſer, hoarding up his gold, 
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A while he gaz'd with ſober look, 
And thus the trembling prey beſpoke : 
Deluded fool, with pride elate, 
Know, tis thy beauty brings as fate ; 
ht'ſt have b 
Unbeeded on the velvet plain: 


And beauty wrecks whom ſhe adorns. 


LXVIII. - HYMEN and DEATH. 


IX TEEN, d'ye ſay? Nay then, ttis time, 
Another year deſtroys your prime. = | 
But ſtay -The ſettlement ! „that's made.“ - WW 
Why then's my ſimple girl afraid ? ql 
Yet hold a moment, if you can, 
And heedfully the Fable ſcan. 

The ſhades were fled, the morning bluſh'd, 
The winds were in their caverns huſh'd, 
When Hymen, penſive and ſedate, 

Held o'er the fields his muſing gait: 
Behind him, through the green wood . 
Death's meagre form the God ſurvey'd, * 
Who quickly with gigantic ſtride, 
Out-went his pace, and join'd his fide, 
The chat on various ſubjects ran, 
Till angry Hymen thus began : 
Relentleſs Death, whoſe iron ſway 


Still of thy pow'r ſhall I complain, 
And thy too partial hand arraign ? 
When Cupid brings a pair of hearts, 
All over firuck with equal darts, 
Thy cruel ſhafts my bopes deride, 
And cut the knot that Hymea ty'd. 
Shall not the bloody and the bold, 
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The harlot, reeking from the ſtew, 
Alone thy fell revenge purſue? 
But muſt the gentle and the kind 
Thy fury, undiſtinguiſh'd, find ? 

The monarch. calmly thus reply'd : 
Weigh well the cauſe, and then decide. 
That friend of yours, you lately fem ds 
Cupid alone is to be blam'd; _ 
Then let the charge be juſtly laid: 
That idle Boy neglects his trade, 
And hardly once in twenty years, 

A couple to your temple beats. 
The wretches whom your office blends, 
Silenus now, or Plutus ſends; 


Hence care, and bitterneſs, and ſtrife, 


Are common to the nuptial life. 
Believe me, more than all mankind, 
Vour vot'ries my compaſſion find; 
Yet cruel am I call'd, and baſe, 
Who ſleek the e to releaſe; 
1 he captive from his bonds to tree, 
Indiffoluble but for ne. . 
*T'is 1 entice him to the yoke; 
By me your crouded altars ſmoke : 
For mortals boldly dare the nooſe, 
Secure that Death will ſet them looſe. 


LXIX. he POET and his PATRON. 


HY, Celia, is your ſpreading waiſt 


80 en ſo negligently lac'd ? 


Why muſt the wrapping ,bed-gown hide 


Your ſnowy boſom's ſwelling pride ? | 
How ill that dreſs adorns your: head, 
Diſtain'd, and rumpled from the bed! 


T hoſe clouds, that ſhade your blooming face, 


- A little water might diſplace, » 
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As Nature every. morn beſtows 
The cryſtal dew, to cleanſe the roſe. 

T hole treſſes, as the raven black, 

That wav'd in ringlets down your back, 
Uncomb'd, and injur'd by neglect, 

Deſtroy the face, which once they deck d. 

W hence this forgetfulneſs of dreſs ? 

Pray, madam, are you marry'd? Ves. 

Nay then indeed the wonder ceaſes, 

No matter now how looſe your dreſs is; | 

The end is won, your fortune's made, 28 
Vour ſiſter now may take the trade. 

Alas! what pity 'tis to find 

This fault in half the female kind! 

From hence proceed averſion, ſtrife, 

And all that ſours the wedded life. 

Beauty can only point the dart, 
is neatneſs guides it to the heart; 

Let neatneſs then and beauty ſtrive 
To keep a wav'ring flame alive. 

*Tis harder far (you'll find it true) 

To keep the conqueſt tha ſubdue; 

Admit us once behind the ſcreen, 

What is there farther to be ſeen? ,- 

A newer face may raiſe the flame, 

But every woman is the ſame. 

Then ftudy chiefly to improve 

— [The charm that fix'd your huſband's bove. 

Weigh well his humour; Was it dreſs 
That gave your beauty pow'r to blels ? 

Fate. it ſtill,—be neater ſeen, - | | 
"Tis always frugal to be clean; 55 | 1 
o ſhall you keep alive deſite, 5 41 
and time's ſwift wing ſhall fan the fire. | | 14 
In garret high (as ſtories ſay) . 14 

\ Poet ſung his tuneful lay; N 14 

So ſoft, ſo ſmooth his verſe, you'd ſwear ! 1 

pollo and the Muſes there; | | 

Thro“ | 
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Thro' all the town his praiſes rung, 
His ſonnets at the playhouſe ſung ; . 
High wav'ring o'er his lab'ring head, 
The goddeſs Want her pinions ſpread, _ 
And weh poetic fury fir'd, | 
What Phoebus faintly had inſpir'd. 

A noble Youth, of taſte and wit, 
Approv'd the ſprightly things he writ, 
And ſought him in his cobweb dome, 


Diſcharg'd his rent, and brought him home. 


D 


Behold him at the ſtately board, 
Who but the Poet and my Loid! _ 
Each day, deliciouſly he dines, 
And greedy quaffs the gen'rous wines; 
His ſides were plump, his ſkin was ſleek, 
And plenty wanton'd on his cheek ; 
Aſtoniſh'd at the change ſo new, 
Away th' inſpiring Goddeſs flew. 

Now, dropt for politics and news, 


Neglected lay the drooping Mule ; 


Unmindful whence his fortune came, 


He ſtifled the poetic flame 


Nor tale, nor ſonnet, for my lady, 
Lampoon nor epigram was ready. _- 
With juſt contempt his Patron ſaw, 
(Reſolvd his bounty to withdraw) 
And thus with anger in his look, 
The late-repenting fool beſpoke; 


Blind to the good that courts thee grown, 


Whence hay the ſun of favour ſhone ? 
Delighted with thy tuneful art, 
Eſteem was growing in my heart, / 
But idly thou reject'ſt the charm 


That gave it birth, and kept it warm. 


Unthinking fools alone deſpiſe 
The arts, that taught them firſt to riſe. 
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ILxæx. The Worr, the SHEEP, avid the ah. 


UTY demands, the parent's voice 


Should ſanctify the daughter's choice; © 


in that is due ics ſhown ; | 
To chuſe belongs to her alone. 
May horror ſeize, his midnight hour, 
Who builds upon a parent's pow 'r, 
And claims, by purchaſe vile and baſe, 
The loathing maid for his embrace : 
Hence virtue ſickens ; and the breaſt, 
Where Peace had built her downy neſt, 
Becomes the troubled ſeat of care, 
And pines with anguiſh and deſpair. 
A Wolf, rapacious, rough, and bold, 
Whoſe nightly plunders thinn'd the fold, 


Contemplating his ill-ſpent life, 
And cloy'd with thefts, would * a wife. 


His purpoſe known, tte ſavage race, 

In num'rous crouds attend the place 
For why, a mighty Wolf he was, 

And held dominion in his jaws. 

Her fav'rite whelp each mother brought, 
And humbly his alliance ſought ; 

But cold by age, or elſe too nice, 
None found acceptance in his eyes. 

It happen'd as at early dawn, | 
He ſolitary croſs'd the lawn, 

Stray'd from the fold, a; ſportive lamb. 
Skip'd wanton by her fleecy Dam; 
When Cupid, foe, to man and beaſt, 
Diſcharg'd an arrow at his breaſt. 

T he tim'rous breed the robber knew, 
And trembling o'er the meadow fizw ; _ 
Their nimbleſt ſpeed the Wolf o'ertook, 
And courteous, thus the Dam beſpoke : 

Stay, faireſt, and ſuſpend your fear, 
Truſt me, no enemy . 5 
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Theſe jaws, in ſlaughter! oft imbru'd, 


At length have known enough of blood ; 


And kinder bus'neſs brings me now, 
Vanquiſh'd, at beauty's feet to bow. 
You have a daughter — Sweet, forgive 
A Wolf's addreſs. —-In her I live; 
Love from her eyes like light'ning came, 
And ſet my marrow all on flame; _ 
Loet your conſent confirm my choice, 
And ratify our nuptial joys. 
Me ample wealth, and pow'r attend, 


What midnight robber dare invade ' 
The fold, if I the guard am made? 
At home the ſhepherd's cur may ſleep, 
While I ſecure his maſter's ſheep. 


Diſcourſe like this, attention claim'd; 


Grandeur' the Mother's breaft inflam'd : 
Now fearleſs by his fide ſhe walk'd, 
Of ſettlements, and jointures talk'd; 
Propos'd, and doubied her demands 

Of flow'ry fields, and turnip- lands. 
The Wolf agrees. Her boſom ſwells; 
To Miſs her happy fate ſhe tells: | 
And of her grand alliance vain," 
Contemns her kindred of the plain. 


The loathing Lamb 'with horror hears, 
And wearies out her Dam with pray'rs: | 


But all in vain; Mamma beſt knew 

What unexperienc'd girls ſhould do. 

So, to the neighbouring meadow carry'd, 

A formal aſs the couple marry'd. 
Torn from the Tyrant-mother's ſide, 

The Trembler goes, a Vittim-bride ; 

_ Reluctant meets the rude embrace, 

And bleats among the howling race. 

With horror oft her eyes behold. 

Her murder'd kindred of the fold; 


Wide o'er the plains my realms extend : 
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Each day a ſiſter-lamb is ſery'd . 
And at the Glutton's table DC — 


The craſhing bones he grinds for food, 1 


And lakes his thirſt with ſtreaming blood. 
Love, who the cruel. mind deteſts, 

And lodges but in gentle breaſts, 

Was now no more. er uh 

The Savage hunger'd for the | 

But (as we find in human race, 

A maſk conceals the Villain's face) 

Juſtice muſt authorize the treat; 

Till then he long'd, but durſt not eat. 
As forth he walk'd in queſt of prey, 

The hunters met him on the way; 

Fear wings his flight; the marſh he ſought ; 

The ſnuffing dogs are ſet at fault. 

His ſtomach balk'd, now hunger gnaws, 

Howling he grinds his empty jaws 3 

Food muſt be had-——and Lamb is nigh ; 

His maw invokes the fraudful «Es 

Is this (difſembling rage, he ay d) 

The gentle virtue of a bride ? 

That, leagu'd with, man's deſtroying race, 

She ſets her huſband for the chace? 

By treach'ry prompts the noiſy hound 

To ſcent his footfteps on the ground ? 

Thou Trait'reſs vile] for this thy blood 

Shall glut my rage, and dye the wood | 
So ſaying, on the Lamb he flies, 

Beneath his Jaws the Victim. dies. ; 
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LXXI. Ty: Goos and the Sw ANS. 


HATE the face, however fair, 
That carries an affected air; 
Ihe liſping tone, the ſhape conſtrain'd, 
The ſtudy'd look, the 1 feign'd, 


Are 
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Are fopperies, which only tend 110 & vib . 
To injure what they ftrive to mencg. 
Wita what "ſuperior grace enchants 
The face, which Nature's pencil Fan $292 
Where eyes, unexercis'd in art: 
Glow with the meaning of the 8 230 
Where freedom, and * lit, | worn 
And eaſy gaiety, and wit! D841 
Tho' perfect beauty be not there, Unt 
The maſter lines, the finiſh'd air, 
We catch from ev'ry look delight, 8 
And grow enamour'd at the hight; * %ο Dh Fi 
For beauty, tho' we all approve, | 
Excites our wonder more than Hove fy 
While the-agreeable ſtrikes ſure, 
And gives the wounds we cannot cure. 
Why then, my Amoret, this care. 
That forms you, in effect, leſs fair? 
If Nature on your cheek beſtows 
A bloom, that emulates the role, 
Or from ſome heav'nly image drew, 
A form, Apelles never knew, A bY 1 £1 
Your ill-judg'd aid will you et i 
And ſpoil by meretricious art? Ad 1 * 
Or had you, Nature's error, come 13 41 $ Bs 
Abortive from the mother's womb, | Be 
Your forming care ſhe ftiil rejects, 1313163 1. vodi Ob 
Which only heightens her defects. Al 
When ſuch, of glitt'ring jewels proud, 
Still preſs the foremoſt in the croud, 
At ev'ry public ſhew are ſeen, 7 
With look awry, and aukward mein, | A 
The gaudy dreſs attracts the eye, Ce 
And magnifies deformity. IS Ar 
Nature may underdo her part, WIR 
But ſeldom wants the help of art; _ | Sp 
Truft her, ſhe is your ſureſt friend, . | . 
Nor made your form for you to . oy 
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A Gooſe, affected, empty, vain, 

The ſhrilleſt of the cackling train, 
With proud, and elevated creſt, 
Precedence claim'd above the reſt. 

Says ſhe, I laugh at human race, 
Who ſay, Geeſe hobble in their pace; 
Look here I the ſland'rous lie detect; 
Not haughty man is fo erect. 

That peacock yonder ! Lord, how vain 
The creature's of his gaudy train 

If both were ſtript, I'd pawn my word, 
A Gooſe would be the finer bird. 
Nature, to hide her own defects, 
Her bungl'd work with fin'ry decks ; 
Were Geeſe ſet off with half that ſhew, 
Would men admire the peacock ? No. 
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Thus vaunting, .croſs the mead ſhe talks, i 


The cackling breed attend her walks; 
The Sun ſhot down his. noon-tide beams, 
The Swans were ſporting. in the ſtreams; 
Their ſnowy plumes, and ſtately pride 


Provok'd her 8 Why there, ſhe cry of 


Again, what e we ſee | 
— Thoſe creatures] how. they mimic mel 
Shall ev'ry fowl the waters ſkim, 
Becauſe we Geeſe, are known to ſwim? . 
Humility they ſoon: ſhall learn, 
And their own emptineſs diſcern. 

So ſaying, with extended wings, 
Lightly upon the wave ſhe ſprings ; 
Her boſom ſwells; ſhe fpreads her plumes, 
And the Swan's ſtately creſt aſſumes, 
Contempt and mockery enſu'd, 
And burſts of laughter ſhook the flood. 

A Swan, ſuperior to the reſt, 


Sprung forth, and thus the fool addreſs'd m > 
Conceited thing, elate with pride! 


1275 affectation all deride; 
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Theſe airs thy aukwardneſs impart, 
And ſhew thee plainly as thou art. 
Among thy equals of the flock, _ 

Thou had'ft eicap'd the public mock, 

And as thy parts to good conduce, 
Been deem'd an honeſt hobbling Gooſe. 
Learn hence to ſtudy Wiſdom's rules; 
Know, foppery's the pride of: fools, 

And ſtriving. Nature to conceal, 
You only her deferts renal 


— 1 * 


LXXII. The, Dann nc; een 1 


OV E. chou divineſt good below, 


Our rebel hearts thy ſway diſown, 
While tyram luſt uſurps thy throne ! 
The bounteous' God: of: * made 
The ſexes for each other's aid, | 
Their mutual. talents to: employ, 
To leflen ills, and heighten joy... 
To weaker woman he: aſſign d 
That ſoft'ning gentleneſs of mind, 
That can, by ſympathy, impart 
Its likeneſs, to the rougheſt heart, 


Her eyes witn magic power endu'd, 


To fire the dull, and awe the rude. 

The roſy fingers on her face 

Shed laviſh ev'ry blooming grace, 

And ftamp'd (perfection. to diſplay) 

His mildeſt image on her clay. 
Man, active, reſolute, and bold, 

He faſhion'd in a different mould, 

With uſeful arts his mind inform's; | 

His breaſt with nobler paſſions warm'd ; ; 

He gave him knowledge, taſte, and ſenſe, 

And courage, for the fair's defence. | 


OW 1 


Thy pure delights: few mortals: know ! 


| The 
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Her frame, reſiſtleſs to each wrong, 
Demands protection from the ſtrong; 
To man lhe flies, when fear alarms, 
And claims the temple of his arms. 

By Nature's Author thus declar'd 
The woman's ſov'reign, and her guard, 
Shall man, by treach'rous wiles invade 
The weakneſs, he was meant to aid? 
While beauty, given to inſpire 
Protecting love, and ſoft deſire, 

Lights up a wild fire in the heart, 
And to its own breaſt points the dart, 
Becomes the ſpoiler's baſe pretence 
To triumph over innocence? 

The wolf, that tears the tim'rous ſheep, 
Was never ſet the fold to keep; | 
Nor was the tyger, or the pard 
Meant the benighted traveller's guard; 

But man, the wildeſt beaſt of prey, 
Wears friendſhip's ſemblance, to betray; 
His ſtrength againſt the weak employs, 
And where he ſhould protect, deſtroys. 

Paſt twelve o'clock, the watchman cry'd, 
His brief the ſtudious lawyer ply'd; 
The all-prevailing fee lay 'nign, 

The earneſt of to- morrow's lye; 

Sudden the furious winds ariſe, 

The jarring caſement fſhatter'd flies; 

'The doors admit a hollow ſound, 

And rattling from their hinges bound; 
When Juſtice in a blaze of light, 
Reveal'd her radiant form to fight. 
The wretch with thrilling' horror ſhook, 
Looſe ev'ry joint, and pale his look; 

Not having ſeen her in the courts, 

Or found her mention'd in reports, 

He aſk'd, with fault'ring tongue, her name, 
Her errand there, and whence ſhe came ? 
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Sternly the, white rob'd ſhade = Mg 
(A crimſon glow her viſage i dy'd) 
Can'ſt thou be doubtful who I am? 
Is Juftice grown- fo ſtrange a name? 


Were not you", courts. for juſtice rais'd ? 


Twas there,;.of old, my altars blaz'd. 
My guardian thee 1, did. elect, 

My facred temple: to protect, 

That thou, and all thy venal. tribe, 
Should ſpurn the, Goddeſs for the bribe ? 
Aloud the ruin'd client eries, 
Juſtice has neither ears nor eyes; 

In foul alliance with the bar, 


Gainſt me the judge denounces hs 


And rarely iſſues his decree, 
But with intent to baffle me. 


She paus'd. Her breaſt with fury burn d. 


The trembling Lawyer. thus return'd : 

I own the charge is juſtly laid, | 
And weak th' excuſe that can he made ;. 
Yet ſearch the ſpacious globe, and ſee 
If all mankind are not like me. 

The gown- man, ſkill'd in. Romiſh lies, | 
By faith's falſe, glaſs deludes our eyes ; 
O'er conſcience rides without controul, 
And robs the man to ſave his ſoul. 

The doctor, with important face, 


By ly deſign, miſtakes the caſe; 


Preſcribes, and ſpins out the diſcaſe, 
To trick the patient of his fees. 

The ſoldier, rough with many a ſcar, 
And red with laughter, leads the war; 
If he a nation's truſt betray, 
The foe has offer'd double pay. 

When vice o'er all mankind prevails, 
And weighty intereſt rules the ſcales, | 
Muſt I be better than the reſt, | 


And harbour Juſtice in my breaſt? To 
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On one ſide only take the fee, 

Content with poverty and thee ? 
Thou blind to ſenſe, and vile of mind, 

Th' exaſperated Shade rejoin'd; _ 

If virtue from the world is flown, 


Will other's frauds excuſe thy own ? 


For fickly ſouls the prieſt was made, 
Phyſicians, for the body's aid; 
The ſoldier guarded liberty, 


Man woman, —and the lawyer me. 
If all are faithleſs to their rruit, 
They leave not thee the leſs unjuſt. 


Henceforth your pleadings I diſclaim, 
And bar the ſanction of my name; 
Within your courts it ſhall be read, 
That Juſtice from the law is Red. 

She ſpoke; and hid in ſhades her face, 
Till Hardwick ſooth'd her into grace, 


— 


From female envy never free, 


— 


LXXIII. The FARMER, the'SPANIEL, and the CAT. 


HY knits my dear her angry brow ? 
What rude offence alarms you now? 
I ſaid that Delia's fair, 'tis true, 


But did | fay ſhe equall'd you? 


Can't I another's face commend, 
Or to her virtue's be a friend, 
But inſtantly your forehead lours, 
As if her merit leſſen'd yours? 
All muſt be blind, becauſe you ſee. 
Survey the gardens, fields, and bow'rs, 8 
The buds, the bloſſoms, and the flow'rs, 
Then tell me where the woodbine grows, 
That vics in ſweetneſs with the roſe ? 
Or where the lily's ſnowy white, 
That throws ſuch beautics on the fight ? 
I - 7 "ab 
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Yet folly is it to declare, 

That theſe are neither ſweet nor fair. 

The cryſtal ſhines with fainter rays, 

Before the di'mond's brighter blaze; 

And fops vrill ſay, the di'mond dies 

Before the luſtre of your eyes : 

But I, who deal in truth, deny 

That neither ſhine when you are by. 
When zephyrs o'er the bloſſoms ſtray, 

And ſweets along the air convey, 

Shan't.I the fragrant breeze inhale, 

Becauſe you breathe a ſweeter gale ? 


Sweet ate the flow'rs that deck the field, 


Sweet is the ſmell the blofloms yield, 
Sweet is the ſummer gale that blows, 
And ſweet, tho' fweeter you, the roſe. 


Shall Envy then torment your breaſt, 


If you are lovelier than the reſt * 

For while I give to each her due, 

By praiſing them 1 flatter you; 

And praiſing moſt, 1 ſtill declare 

You faireſt, where the reſt are fair. 
As at his board a Farmer fate, 

 Replengſhi'd by his homely treat, 

His fav'rite Spaniel near him flood, 

And with his maſter ſhar'd the food 

The crackling bones his jaws devour'd, 


His lapping tongue the trenchers ſcour'd ; 


Till fared now, ſupine he lay, 

And fnor'd the riſing fumes away. | 
The hungry Cat, in turn, drew near, 

"And humbly crav'd a ſervant's ſhare ; 

Her modeſt worth the Maſter knew, 

And ſtrht the fat'ning morſe] threw ; 

. Enrag'd, the ſnarling Cur awoke, - 

And thus, with ſpiteful envy, ſpoke : 
They only claim a right to eat, 

Who carn by ſervices their meat. 


Me 


Me 
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Me zeal and induſtry inflame, 


To ſcour the fields, and ſpring the game; 
Or, plunging in the wintry wave, 
For man the wounded bird to ſave. 
With watchful diligence I keep, 
From prowling Ps = his fleecy ſheep ; 
At home his midnight hours fecure, 
And drive the robber from the door. 
For this his breaſt with kindneſs glows, 
For this his hand the food beſtows ; 
And ſhall thy indolence impart 
A warmer friendſhip to his heart, 
That thus he robs me of my due, - 
To pamper ſuch vile * as you? 

I own (with meekneſs, Puſs reply'd) 


Superior merit on your fide ; 


Nor does my breaſt with envy ſwell, 
To find it recompenc'd ſo well ; 


Yet I, in what my nature can, 


Contribute to the good of man. 

W hoſe claws deſtroy the pilf'ring mouſe ? 
Who drives the vermin from the houſe 2 
Or, watchful for the lab'ring ſwain, 
From lurking rats ſecures the grain ? 


From hence, if he rewards beſtow, 


Why ſhould your heart with gal! Verto f 

Why pine my happineſs to ſee, 

Since there's enough for you and me ? 
Thy words are juſt, the Farmer cry'd, 

And ſpurn'd the ſnarler from his fide. 


_ 
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LXXIV. The Lou LION and the APE. 


7 IS true, I blame your lover's choice, 
Though flatter'd by the public voice; 
And peeviſh grow, and lick, to kcac 
His exclamations, O We fair! 
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1 liſten not to wild delights, | 
And tranſports of expected nights z 
What is to me your hoard of charms ? 
| The whiteneſs of your neck and arms? 
/ Needs there no acquiſition more, 
Jo keep contention from the door? 
Yes; paſs a fortnight, and you'll find, 
All beauty cloys, but of the mind. 
denſe and good- humour ever prove 
The ſureſt cords to faſten love. 
Yet, Phillis, fimpleſt of your ſex, 
You. never think but to perplex ; 
Ccqquetting it with evety ape, 
| That ſtruts abroad in human ſhape; 
Not that the coxcomb is your taſte, 
But that it ſtings your lover's breaſt: 
To- motrow you reſign the ſway, 
Prepar'd to honour. and obey, 
The tyrant-miſtreſs change for life, 
Jo the ſubmiſſion of a wife. | 
| Your follies, if yeu can, ſuſpend, 
And learn inſtruction from à friend. 
Reluctant, hear the firſt addreſs, 
Think often, ere you anſwer, yes; 
But once reſolv'd, throw off diſguiſe, 
And wear your wiſhes in your eyes. 
With caution every look forbear, 
That might create one jealous fear, 
A lover's ripening hopes confound, _ 
Or give the gen'rous breaſt a wound. 
Contemn the girliſh arts to teaze, 
Nor uſe your pow'r, unleſs to pleaſe; 
For fools alone with rigour-ſway, 
When ſoon or late they muſt obey. 
The king of brutes, in life's decline, 
Reſolv'd dominion to reſign; 
The beaſts were ſummon'd to appear, 
And bend before the royal heir. 
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They came; a day was fix d; the crowd 
Before their future monarch bow'd. 
A dapper Monkey, pert and vain, 

Step'd forth, and thus addreſs'd the train: 
Why cringe, my friends, with ſlaviſh awe, 
Before this pageant king of ſtraw ? | 
Shall we anticipate the hour, 

And 'ere we feel it, own his pow'r :?. 

The counſels of experience prize, 

I know the maxims of the wiſe; 
Subjection let us caſt away, | 

And live the monarchs of to-day; 

'Tis ours the vacant hand to ſpurn, 

And play the tyrant each in turn. 

So ſhall he right from -wrong diſcern, 
And mercy from oppreſſion learn ; 

At others woes be taught to melt, 

And loath the ills himſelf has felt. 

' He ſpoke; his boſom ſwell'd with pride. 
The youthful Lion thus reply'd : 
What madneſs prompts thee to provoke 
My wrath, and dare th' impending ſtroke ? 
Thou wretched fool]! can wrongs impart 

Compaſſion to the feeling heart? 

Or teach the grateful breaſt to glow, 

The hand to give, or eye to flow? 

Learn'd in the practice: of their ſchools, 

From women thou haſt drawn thy rules; 
To them return; in ſuch a cauſe, 

From only ſuch expect applauſe ; 

The partial ſex I not condemn, 

For liking thoſe who copy them. 

Would'ſt thou the gen'rous Lion bind, 

By kindneſs bribe him to be kind ; 

Gaod offices their likeneſs get, 

And payment leſſens not the debt; 
With multiplying hand he gives 1 
The good from others he receives; 

Or for the bad makes fair return, 

And pays, with intereſt, ſcorn for ſcorn. 
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LXXV. The CoLT and the FARMER, 


ELL me, Corinna, if you. can, 
Why ſo averſe, ſo coy to man? e 
Did Nature, laviſh of her care, 
From her beſt pattern form you fair, 
That you, ungrateful to her cauſe, 
Should mock her gifts, and ſpurn her laws? 
And miſer-like, with-hold that ſtore, 
Which, by imparting, bleſfes more? 
Beauty's a gift, by Heav'n affign'd, 
| The portion of the female kind; 
j or this the yielding maid, demands 
| Protection at her lover's hands; 
And tho' by waſting years it fade, | 
| Remembrance tells him, once 'twas paid. EY hs 
| And will you then this wealth conceal, M4 
For age to ruſt, or time to ſteal ? ] 
The ſummer of our youth to rove, 
A {ſtranger to the joys of love? 
- Then, when life's. winter haſtens on, 
And youth's fair heritage is gone, 
Dow'rleſs to court ſome peaſant's arms, 
To guard your wither'd age from harms ; 
No gratitude to warm his breaſt, 
For blooming beauty once poſlleſs'd ; 
How will you curfe that ftubborn pride, 
That drove your bark acroſs the tide, 
And failing before Folly's wind, | 
Left ſenſe and happineſs behind ? 
Corinna, leſt theſe whims prevail, 
To ſuch as you I write my tale. 
A Colt, for blood and mettled ſpeed, 
The choiceſt of the running breed, 
Of youthful ' ſtrength, and beauty vain, 
Refus'd ſubjection to the rein. 
In vain, the groom's officious {kill 
Oppos'd his pride, and check'd his will; ; 5 
| | n 


Chain'd to the plough, he breaks che ſoil ; 
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In vain the Maſter's forming care 5 
Reſtrain'd with threats, or ſooth'd with pray 3 25 
Of freedom ptoud, and ſcorning man, 
Wild o'er the ſpacious plains he ran. 

Where e'er luxuciant Nature ſpread 


Her flow' ry carpet o'er the mead, 


Or bubbling ſtreams, ſoft-gliding paſs, 


To cool and freſhen up the glaſs, 


Diſdaining bounds, he crop'd the blade, 
And wanton'd in the ſpoil he made. 
In plemy thus the ſummer paſt ; 
Revolving winter came at laſt ; 
The trees no more a ſhelter yield, 
The verdure withers from the field, 
Perpetual. ſnows inveſt the ground, 
In icy chains the ſtreams are bound, 
Cold, nipping winds, and rattling hail 
His lank, unſhelter'd ſides affail. 
As round he caſt his rueful eyes, 


He ſaw the thatch-roof'd cottage riſe; 


The proſpect touch'd his heart with chear, 
And promis'd kind deliverance near. 


A ſtable, erſt his ſcorn, and hate, 


Was now become his wiſh'd retreat; 
His paſſion cool, his pride forgot, 


A Farmer's welcome yard he ſought. 


The Maſter ſaw his woeful plight, 
His limbs, that totter'd with his weight, 3 
And friendly to the ſtable led, 
And ſaw him litter'd, dreſs'd, and fed. 
In flothful eaſe, all night he lay; 
The ſervants roſe at break of day; 
The market calls. Along the road, 


His back muſt bear the pond'rous load; 


In vain he ſtruggles, or complains, | 
Inceſſant blows reward his pains, 
'To-morrow varies' but his toil; 


While 
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While ſcanty meals, at night repay 
The N labours of the day. 

Subdu'd by toil, with anguiſh rent, 
His ſelf-upbraidings found a vent. 
Wretch that Tam! he ſighing ſaid, 
By arrogance, and folly led; 3 
Had but my reſtive youth been brought 
To learn the leſſon Nature taught, 
Then had J, like my fires of yore, 
The prize from ev'ry courſer bore; 
While man beſtow'd rewards, and praiſe, 
And females crown'd my latter days. 
Now laſting ſervitude's my lot, 5 
My birth contemn'd, my ſpeed fargot, 
Doom'd am I for my pride to bear 
A living death, from year to year. 


— 


— 


LXXVI. The OWL and the NIGHTINGALE, 


O know the miſtreſs' humour right, 
See if her maids are clean and tight; 

If Betty waits without her ſtays, 

She copies but her lady's ways.. 

When Miſs comes in with boiſt'rous ſhout, 

And drops no court'ſy, going 'out, 

Depend upon't, mamma is one, | 

Who reads, or drinks too much alone, 

If bottled beer her thirſt aſſuage, 

She feels enthuſiaſtic rage, | 

And burns with ardour to inherit 

The gifts, and workings of. the ſpirit, 

If learning crack her giddy brains, 


No remedy, but death, remains. 


Sum up the various ills of life, 

And all are ſweet to ſuch a wife. 

At home, ſuperior wit ſhe vaunts, 
And twits her huſband with his wants; 


Her 


-r 
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Her ragged offspring all around, 

Like pigs, are wallowing on the ground ; 

Impatient ever of controul, | 

She knows no order, but of ſoul ; 

With books her litter'd floor is 7 

Of nameleſs authors, never read; 

Foul linen, petticoats, and lace, 

Fill up the intermediate ſpace. 

Abroad, at viſitings, her tongue 

Is never ſtil}, and always wrong; 

All meanings ſhe defines away, 

And Rands, with truth and ſenſe, at bay, 
If e'er ſhe meets a gentle heart, 

Skiil'd in the houſewife's uſeful art, 

Who makes her family her care, 

And builds Contentment's temple there, 

She ſtarts at ſuch miſtakes in Nature, 


And cries, lord help us I what a creature 


Meliſſa, if the moral ſtrike, 
You'll find the fable not unlike. 
An Owl, puff'd up with ſelf-conceit, 
Lov'd learning better than his meat; 
Old manuſcripts he treaſur'd up, 
And rummag'd ev'ry grocer's ſhop; 
At paſtry=cooks was -known to ply, 
And ſtrip, for ſcience, every pye. 
For modern poetry, and wit, 


He had read all that Blackmore writ; 


So intimate with Curl was grown, 


His learned treaſures were his own; 


To all his authors had accels, 

And ſometimes would corre& the preſs. 
In logic he acquired ſuch knowledge, 
You'd ſwear him fellow of a college; 
Alike to every art, and ſcience, 

His daring genius bid defiance, _ 

And ſwallow'd wiſdom, with that 5 
That cits do cuſtards at a feaſt. 
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Within the ſhelter of a, wood, 
One ev'ning, as he muſing ftood, 
Hard by, upon a leafy ſpray, 

A Nightingale began his lay. 
Sudden he ftarts, with anger ſtung, 
And ſereeching, interrupts the ſong. 

Pert, buſy thing, thy airs give o'er, 
And let thy contemplations ſoar, 
What is the muſic of thy voice, 

But jarring diſſonance, and noiſe? 

Be wiſe. True harmony, thou'lt find, 

Not in the throat, but in the mind; 

By empty chirping not attain'd, 

But by laborious ſtudy gain'd. 

Go read the authors, Pope explodes, 

Fathom the depth of Cibber's odes, - 

With modern plays improve thy wit, 

Read all the learning Henley writ; 

And if thou need'ſt mult ſing, fing then, 

And emulate the ways of men; * | 

So ſhalt thou grow, like me, refin'd, 

And bring improvement to thy kind. 

Thou wretch, the little warbler cry'd, 

Made up of ignorance, and pride, \ 

Aſk all the birds, and they'll declare, $ - 

A greater blockhead wings not air. | | 
R 
Ct 
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Read o'er thyſelf, thy talents ſcan, 
Science was only meant for mau. 


No uſeleſs authors me moleſt, 3 

1 mind the duties of my neſt; 8 
With careful wing, protect my young 

And chear their ev'nings with a ſong; | \ 


Make ſhort the weary trav'iler's way, 
And warble in the -poet's lay. 1 
Thus, following Nature, and her laws, 
| From men, and ; birds I claim applaule ; 
| While, nurs'd in pedantry, and ſloth, 
An Owl is ſcorn'd alike by both. 3 3 
| | | Mis 
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Miſcellaneous Fables. 


LXXVII. The THRUSH and Pxk. 


ONCEAL'D within an hawthorn buſh, 
We're told, that an experienc'd Thruſh 
Inſtructed, in the prime of ſpring, | 
Many a neighbouring bird to ſtag. 
She carolPd, and her various ſong 
Gave leſſons to the lifFning throng : 
But (the entangling boughs between) 
*T'was her delight to teach unſeen. _ 

At length, the little wond'ring race 
Would ſee their fav'rite face to face; 
They thought it hard to be deny'd, 

And begg'd that ſhed no longer hide. 
O'er modeſt, worth's peculiar fault, 
Another ſhade the tut'reſs ſought ; 

And loth to be too much admir'd, 
In ſecret from the buſh retir' d. 

An impudent, preſuming Pye, 

Malicious, ignorant, and fly, 

Stole to the matron's vacant ſeat, 

And in her arrogance elate, | 
Ruſh'd forward —-with—“ My friends, you ſee 
The miſtreſs of the choir in me: 

* Here, be your due devotion paid, 

I ͤ am the iongſtreſs of the ſhade.” 

A Linnet, that fat liſt'ning nigh, 
Made the impoſtor this reply : VR 
& 1 fancy, friend, that vulgar throats 
«© Were never form'd for warbling notes: 
gut if theſe Jeſlons came from you, 
« Repeat them in the public view; 

* That your aſſertions may be clear, 
„Let us behold, as well as hear.” 


The 
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The lengthening ſong, the ſoft ning ſtrain, 
Our chatt'ring Pye attempts in vain; 
For to the fool's eternal ſhame, 

All ſhe could compaſs was a /cream. 

The birds enrag'd, around her fly, 
Nor ſhelter nor defence is nigh: 
The caitiff wretch, diſtreſs'dforlorn | 
On ev'ry fide is peck'd and -torn |! 
»Till for her vile, atrocious lies, 
Under their angry beaks ſhe dies. 

Such be his: fate, whoſe ſcoundrel claim 
Obtrudes upon andther's fame. | C. 


2 
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LXXVill, The ANT * CaTERPILLAR, 


S an Ant, of his. talents ſuperiorly vain, 

Was trotting, with conſequence, over the plain, 
A Worm, in his progreſs remarkably ſlow, 
Cry'd—*<< Bleſs your good worſhip wherever you go; 
« hope your great mightineſs won't take it ill, 
I pay my reſpects with a hearty good- will.“ 
With a look of contempt and impertinent pride, 
“ Begone, ye vile reptile,” his Antſhip reply'd ; 
«© 'Go—ego and lament your contemptible ſtate, 


—_ ©© But firſt look at me ſee my limbs how complete; 


„ guide all my motions with freedom and eaſe, 


Run backward and forward, and turn when ] pleaſe: 


« Of Nature (grown weary) you ſhocking eſſay! 

] ſpurn you thus from me—craw] out of my way.” 
The Reprile inſulted, and vext to the ſoul, 

Crept onwards, and bid himſelf cloſe in his hole; 

But Nature, determin'd to end his diſtreſs, 

Soon ſent him abroad in a Butterfly's dreſs. 
*Ere long, the proud Ant, as repaſſing the road, 

(Fatigu'd from the harveſt, and tugging "his load) 

The beau on a violet bank he beheld, 

W hoſe veſture, in glory, a monarch's excell'd ; 


His 
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© How—how could you ſtoop to a meanneſs like this? 


His plumage expanded - twas rare to behold 
So lovely a mixture of purple and gold.. 

The Ant quite amaz'd at a figure ſo gay, 
Bow'd low with reſpect, and was trudging away. 


9s Stop, friend, ſays the Butterfly——don' t be ſur- 


e priz' d, b 
<T once was the reptile you ſpurn'd and deſpis'd'; 
„hut now I can mount, in the ſun-beams I play, 
„While you muſt, for ever, drudge on in your way.” 


A wretch, though. to-day he's o erloaded with ſor- 
row, 
* ſoar above thoſe that opprefstd bim to-morrow. 


* 8 
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LXXIX. The Nor hed] BurTenyLY. 


. T. day's 4 en a gay Butterfly ſpy'd 


A. budding young Roſe, and he wiſh'd her his 


ö bride: - 
She bluſh'd when ſhe heard him his paſſion ducking 
And tenderly told him—he need not deſpair. 
Their faith was ſoon plighted, as lovers will do, 


He ſwore to be conſtant, ſhe vow'd to be true. 


It had not been prudent to deal with delay, 

The bloom of a roſe paſſes quickly away, | \ 

And the pride of a butterfly dies in a day. | 
When wedded, away the wing'd gentleman hies, 


From flow'ret to flow'ret he wantonly flies ; 


Nor did he reviſit his bride, *till the ſun 

Had leſs than one-fourth of his journey to run. 
The Roſe thus reproach'd him“ Aiready ſo cold | 

Hou feign'd, O you falſe one, the paſſion you told! 
is an age ſince you left me: She meant a few 

: hours ; 
But ſuca we'll. ſuppoſe the fond language of flowers: 
« I ſaw when you gave the baſe violet a kiſs: 7 


Shall 


C. 
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„Shall a low, little wretch, * we Roſes deſpiſe, 

Find favour, O love! in a Butterfly's eyes? 

On a tulip, quite tawdry, I ſaw your fond rape, 

Nor yet could the pitiful primroſe eſcape: 

Dull daffodils too, were with ardour addreſs'd, 

© And poppies, ill- ſcented, you kindly careſs'd.* 
The coxcomb was piqued, and reply'd with a ſneer, 

© That you' 5 firſt to complain, I een you, my 

| \; *. gears! 

But know, from your conduct my maxims I drew, 

© And if l'm inconſtant, I copy from you. 

* I ſaw the boy Zephyrus rifle your charms, 

© I ſaw how you ſimper'd, and ſmil'd in his arms; 

© "The honey- bee kiſs'd you, you cannot diſown, 

© You favour'd befides—O diſhonour—a drone ; 

© Yet worſe tis a crime that you muſt not deny, 

* Your ſweets were made common, falſe Roſe, to a fly. 


This law, long ago, did Love's Providence make, 


That ev'ry Coquet ſhould be curs'd with a rake. 


a— 
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LXXX. The SHEEP and the BRAMBLE- Bun, 


T hick-twiſted brake, in the time of A ſtorm, 
Seem'd kindly to cover a Sheep: 
do ſnug, for a while, he lay ſhelter'd and warm, 
It quietly ſooth'd him a-ſleep. 
The clouds are now ſcatter'd the winds are at peace; 
The Sheep to his paſture inclin'd : 
But ah! the fell thicket lays hold of his 970 575 
His coat is left forfeit behind. 
My friend, who the thicket of law never try'd, 
Confider before you get in; 
Tho' judgment and ſentence are paſs'd on your fide, 


By Jove, you u be fleec'd to o the mn,” C. 
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IXXXI. The FarMER and SPARROWS. | 


Farmer ſaw, with much regret, 
FAY Some Sparrows in his field of wheat; 
And taking up a plunder'd ear, | 
Exciaim'd in rage, What havock's here 
Far this have 1 manur'd the foil, 
And till'd it with laborious toi]. ? 
Theſe feather'd Epicures—a curſe 
To each induſtrious Farmer's . purſe, — 
I'll try, without the leaſt delay, 
To kill, to maim, or fright away: 
The thing no ſooner faid than done, 
He brought with double charge his- gun ; 
Then, plund'rers, cry'd, reſign your. breath 
To leaden meſſengers of death; 
And as his thoughtleſs rage inſpir'd, 
Amongſt the corn and birds he fir'd. 
Six victims fell !—a joyful fight 
He ran, and ſeiz'd them with delight; 
Aha, he cries, at length y'are caught, 
Your dainties have been. dearly bought; 
From hence your brother thieres may know, 
Juſtice is ſure, tho* ſometimes flow. | 
One Sparrow, who had yet ſome breath, 
Reply'd, Vou triumph in our death; 
We lie before your vengeful, eyes, 
No doubt a pleaſing ſacrifice; 
Yet, fuoliſh mortal, ſee and own, 
The unthought miſchief you have done; 
Much more, tho' raſhiy meant for good, 
Than twenty times our numbers couid ; 
Beſides, ſurviving friends will more, 
Revenging us, invade your ſtore. 
What does your reaſon then avail, 
If only weigh'd in paſſion's ſcale? 
We loſe a doubtful life, 'tis true, 
But certain good is loſt: to. you., 
WE. Z 2 The 
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The Farmer look'd, when lo, he ſaw 


Full fourſcore yards of earleſs ſtraw | 
For ſuch a tract the ſhot had made, 

He ſaw with grief, and fighing ſaid ; 
] am a fool,—-I own the name, 
And doubly fiel the Joſs and ſhame ; | on | 
And find the man, by paſſion wrought, | | 
Who turns to action ſudden thought, 
Inſtead of profit or content, 
Will find occaſion to repent ; ; 
Then why ſhould anger reaſon fetter? 1 ; 
Reflection would have taught me better. 


n 4 & 
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XXxXII. The Cock and POINTER. 


OURAGE, which ſerves a worthy end, 
The virtuous and the wiſe commend; __ 

Who likewiſe judge by certain rule, 
That headlong * <4 marks a fool; 
Making ſuch worth as might adorn 
The ſource of perils, pain, and ſcorn. 
Y A Cock, who oft in bloody fray, - 
| Had borne the victor's prize away; 

Tho' not without indented ſcars, 

Heroic ſignals of his wars; | 

By frequent conqueſts, grew ſo vaio, 

That glory turn'd his martial brain; 

And made the images of fight 

Haunt all his wiſhes, day and night; 

A feather'd Quixotte, fit for battle, 

With men; with windmills, or with cattle ; 
For if he might his proweſs ſhow, 

He valu'd not what kind of foe. 

One day an (honeſt Pointer went, 

With humble competence content, 
| To ſcrape the dunghill for a bone, | 
1 Which having hid, he thought his own :. 


c 5 
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The Cock obſerv'd with jealous. eye, 
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Crow'd, clapp'd his wings, and drawing nigh 


Declar'd, by all the. pow'rs of fate, ; 
No thief ſhould plunder his eſtate. 
The Dog, by converſe gentle made, 
Gave ſmooth reply, tho' not afraid 3 | 


And ſaid, With diff'rent taſtes we're born, 


I feed on fleſh, you reliſh n;; 
W hat variance then ſhould make us jar, 
I hate, I own, the thoughts of war; 
And would in ſocial concord reſt, 
With ev'ry kind of bird and beaft; 
Save when my maſter's net or gun 
Requires, in ſearch of game, to run. 
The Cock reply'd, A coward ſtill 
Can find evaſions, if he will; 
Know, that my juſt reſentment ſoon 
Shall teach thee diſtance, vile poltroon ; 
No leſs a Spaniard in thy heart, 
Than in thy name, and outward part; 
Thus learn —ſo ſaying, ſlapp'd a ſtroke— 
You'll find it, reptile, more than joke. 
The Dog, unhurt, kept ſcratching on, 
And only bade the Cock begone ; | 


Who, ſure of conqueſt, ſtruck ſome blows, . 


Which wounded Ponto's tender noſe ; 
W hoſe patience loſt, a fingle bite 
Concluded the unequal fight : 

Sir Chanticleer ſcream'd — and dy'd, 
A 0 to his fooliſh Ms þ 
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IXXXIII. The Cock Paley nene 


Peacock, which, as oft · you ve heard, 

In claflic times was Juno's bird, 
Of rich and gaudy plumage proud, 
Aſſum'd precedence o'er the crowd; 


2 3 
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And, coxcomb like, not knowing whether 

True merit lay in heart or feather; | 

He exercis'd his taunting wit, | 

On whom, and when he thought molt "% 
One lucklets day, his ſpirits high, 

As Chanticleer was paſſing bj; 

An heneſt bird, who never tryd 

To fawn and flatter: empty pride; 

With inſolence of word and look, 

His haughty, reſtleſs mind he broke : 


- LET 


Why how now, Ginger, what's the matter, 


That you preſum'd to make ſuch clatter ? 
You ſtrut, and crow, and clap your wings, 
Ieill all our maſter's ceurt-yard rings; 
Such rude behaviour, ſuch a noiſe, 

The pleaſure of my life deſtroys. 

1 ſeldom raiſe my tuneful note, 

To ſhame thy moſt diſcordant throat, 

Elſe all the birds would ſoon agree, 

To ſing my praiſe, and baniſh thee. 
Beſides, you thamefully neglect 

To pay my worſhip due reſpect; 

Be prudent then, nor more provoke | 
That rage, which yet has turn'd to joke 
Thy crimes; or know, thou wilt expoſe: 
Thy ſafety to. a world of foes ; 

Tho' 1 alone, beyond diſſembling 

Can ſet thy paltry heart a trembling. 

He ſaid; and turning with diſdain, 
Diſplay'd his rich embroider'd train, 
Which ſhone an emblem of the ſkies, 
Adorn'd with Argus' hundred eyes. 

The Cock, like every bird of ſenſe, 
Still flow to give or take offence, 

For ſome time heard, with patience cool, 
This gaudy, Mallow. pated fool: . 
The cenſure on his voice and air, 

He rightly judg s beneath his care; 


But 
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But touch'd upon the maſter-ſtring 

f courage paſſion ftrait took ey, bo 

His feathers roſe, and o'er his head 

Ine crimſon: tinge of rage was: ſptead. | 
Shall my fair name receive a blot, 

He cries, from ſuch an empty ſor? 

Shall I, who in the mortal pit 

My blood have ſhed, to thee ſubmit? 

W hate'er their ſhow, I like not birds 

Made merely up of looks and words: 

Prepare, and ſtand upon thy guard, 

I ſeldom ſtrike, but always hard. 

_- He: flew with ſuch a willing weint 

At once he ſmote the Peacock blind; 

Who fell to earth, and proſtrate lay, 

Of pain and ſhame the hapleſs prey; 

Which ſeen, the gen'rous victor cry id, 

Unhappy wretch, I'm ſatisf yd; 

Thy eyes have paid the forfeit Fan] 1 

Henceforth dwell peace 'twixt, me and you; 

To conquer gratifies the brave, ; 

W hoſe ſecond pleaſure is to ſave; 

For this I'll prove a tender friend, 

And ſooth the loſs I cannot mend: 

But let thy fate henceforth adviſe 

The race of Foplings to be wiſe q—— 

All who, like thee, in ſhow eng 

Moit boden merit loſs of ane 2 39 
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LXXXIV.. The Fo ox and the CAT. 


day, 
th moral 3 cut ſhorter the way: 
»Tis great (ſays the Fox) to make juſtice our 
guide !ꝰ 


© How godlike is mercy !” Grimalkin reply'd. 


| T HE Fox and the Cat, as they travelld one 
! 


While 
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While thus they proceeded,—a Wolf. from the 


wood, 
mpatient of hunger, and thirſting for blood, 5 
uſh'd forth—as he ſaw the dull ſhepherd aſleep, 
And ſeiz'd for his ſupper an innocent Sheep. 
In vain, wretched victim, for mercy you bleat, 
When mutton' s at hand, (fays the Wolf) I muſt 
| 6 eat." : 4 

Grimalkin's aſtoniſh's,—the Fon ſtood aghatt, 
To ſee the fell beaſt at his bloody repaſt. 5 
* What a wretch, (ſays the Cat) 'tis 12 vileſt of 

* brutes : 
Does he feed upon fleſh, when there” 8 herbage, 
| and roots? 

Cries the Fox—* While our oaks. os us ; acorns ſo 

ood, 
What * is this, to pill innocent blood! 27 

Well, * they. march'd, and they moraliz'd 

ill 
Till they came where ſome poultry: pick'd chaff by 
a mill; 
Sly Reynard ſurvey'd' them. with gluttonous eyes, 
5 made, ſpite. of morals, a pullet his prize. 
75 * too, that chanc'd . her covert to 
ray, | 
The 1 ſeeur'd as her prey. 

A Spider that fat in her web on the wall, 
Perceiv'd the poor victims, and pity'd their fall ; 
She cry'd— Of ſuch murders how guiltleis am 11 
So ran to regale on a new- taken fly. 


The faults of our neighbours with freedom we 
blame, 
gut u ot ourſelves, tho“ we practiſe the ſame. 
5 15 by 
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Lxxxv. The HE RN. 


A Pamper'd Hern, of lofty mein, in ſtate 
Strutting along upon a river's brink, 

Pleas'd with her own majeſtic air and gait, Ray 
W ou'd ſcarce vouchſafe to bow her head to drink, 

The glorious planet that revives the earth, _ 
Shone with full luſtre on the cryſtal ſtreams, 

Which made the wanton fiſhes in their mirth - 
Roll to the thore to baſk in his bright beams. 

Our Hern might now have taken pike or carp, 
They ſeem'd to court her by their near acceſs; + 

But ſhe, forſooth, her ſtomach not being ſharp. 

Nou pafſs'd them by, and lighted their addreſs : 

It is not yet, ſaid ſhe, my hour to eat, | 

My ſtomach is too nice, I muft have better meat, 

So they went off, and tench themſelves preſent ; 

This ſorry fifh t' affront me ſure was lent, _ | 

Cry'd ſhe, and toſs'd her noſe up with difdain, _ 

I ne'er can eat a tench, cry'd ſhe, and toſs'd her nofe 


again. | 
So theſe kale, off as pike and carp had done, 
As they retir'd gudgeons in ſhoals came on 
A Fern eat gudgeons ! no 't ſhall ne'er be ſaid 
That 1 to ſuch low diet have been bred. - 
One of my birth eat gudgeons! no, thank fate, 
My ſtomach is not yet ſo ſharply ſet. | 
Then from them ftrait ſhe turn'd away in rage, 
But quickly after found her ſtomach's edge 
Then to the ſhore ſhe went in hopes of one, 
But when ſhe came the gudgeons too were gone : 
With hunger preſt, ſhe look'd around for food, 
But cou'd not find one tenant of the flood, 


Welcome, delicious bait, rejoicing cry'd, 
And gorg'd the nauſeous thing for all her pride. 


At length a ſnail upon the bank ſhe ſpy'd, þ 
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IXXxXVI. The Lady's SKULL, 


LUSH not, ye Fair! to own me—but be wiſe, 
Nor turn from ſad Mortality your eyes : 
Fame ſays, (arid Fame alone can tell how true) 
IJ once—was lovely, and belov'd— like you. 
Where are my vot'ries, where my flatt” rers now I 
Fled with the ſubject of each lover's vow. 
Adieu the roſe's red, the lily's white, 7 
Adieu thoſe eyes that made the darkneſs light; is 
No more, alas !. thoſe coral lips are ſeen, 
No longer breathes the fragrant gale between. 
Turn from your mirror, and behold in me 
At once what thouſands can't, or dare not ſee: 
Unvarniſh'd, I the real truth impart. 
Nor here am plac'd, but to direct the heart. 
Survey me well, ye fair ones, and believe, 
The grave may terrify, but can't deceive. f 
On beauty's fragile ſtate no more depend, - 
Here youth. and pleaſure, age and ſorrow end; 
Here drops the maſk; — here ends the final ſcene, 
Nor differs grave, threeſcore from gay fifteen, 
All preſs alle to that ſame goal the tomb, 
W here wrinkled. Laura ſmiles at Chloe? 8 bloom. 
When coxcombs flatter, and when fools adore, 
Here learn the leſſon, to be vain no more: 
Yet Virtue ſtill againſt decay can arm, 
And even lend MORTALITY a charm, | 
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A DMONITORY CON CLU SION ; 
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Brethir" Bine and School: fellows, 


AY up theſe nine heads in your memory, with as 
L much care as if they were a preſent from the 
nine Muſes. 

Fir/t, Be candid, fincere, and modeſtly grave. Let 
Juſtice and piety have their ſhare in your character. 
Let your temper be remarkable for mildneſs and good- 
nature; and be always enterpriſing and vigorous in 
your bufineſs. And, in ſhort, ſtrive to be juſt ſuch 
as virtue and learning would make you. 

Secondly, Be always doing ſomething: ferviceatlhs to 
mankind, and let this conſtant generoſity be your only 
pleaſure ; not forgetting, in the mean time, a due re- 
verence and regard for God and religion. | 

Thirdly, Bring your will to your fate, and ſuit your 
mind to your circumſtances. For: 

Shining heaps of maſly plate, 
All the gewgaws men prefer, 

Gilded roofs and beds of ſtate, 

Cannot real wealth confer. 
The man that's honeſt, wiſe, and brave, 
In body ſound, in ſpirit free, 

If he poſſeſs what nature crave, 

Is in truth as rich as he. | 

Fourthly, Fortify at home, and rely upon yourſelf, 
For a rational mind 1s born to the privilege of inde- 
pendence. Honeſty, and the inward quiet conſequent 
to it, is enough, in all conſcience, to make you happy. 

Fifthly, Don't be fond of any thing, or think that 


for your intereſt which makes your break you word, 
| quit 


—— 
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quit your modeſty, be of a diſſembling, ſuſpicious, or 
outrageous humour; which puts you upon tiating any 
perſon, and inclines you to any practice which won't 
bear the light, and look the world in the face. 
Sixthih, Believe, that if your judgment pronounces 
right, if your actions are friendly and well meant, if 
your mind is contented and reſigned to Providence, 
your are in poſſeſſion of the greateſt bleflings.  _ 
Seventhly, Be neither ſlave nor tyrant to any body 
in your behaviour. SENG r 
Eigbihhy, Put it out of the power of truth to give 
vou an il} character; and, if any body reports you not 
to be honeſt or good, let your practice give him the lie. 
NMinthiy, Conſider. with yourſelf, that people of all 
conditions, profeſſions, and countries, are forced to 
die: Caſt your eyes upon what ſort of mortals you 
pleaſe, and you'll find them go the way of all fleſh, 
Think therefore upon your laſt hour; and don't be buſy 
about other people's faults, but leave them with thoſe 
that muſt anſwer for them. | © TO 
As you have received theſe nine precepts from the 
Muſes, take this tenth, if you pleaſe, from their preſi- 
dent and inſtructor, Apollo. Who ſays— ? 
Every one of you may be a very happy fellow in any 
ground, provided you have the wit to chuſe your for- 
tune handſomely: Now, if you atk further, ſays he, I 
muſt tel] you, if your manners be good, your fortune 
can never be bad. For in a word, happineſs lies all 
in the functions of reaſon, in warrantable deſires, and 
regular practice. En | | 
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